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ERRATA. 


Vol. i. p. 93, 1. 20, for 8.75 read .875. 


read évayria. 

n. col, 2, lin. penult, read dayyyeduevow. 

read roA)d. 

read vulds. 

read rendering. 

n, I, l. 2, read per. 

from foot, for 161 read 162. 

n. I, lL. 4 from foot, read reXeurwoay. 

read ’Ayruplyov. 

dele comma after ixerefocer. 

from foot, read were and have, 

from foot, ‘‘ Die Briefe des Jacobus.” The work is so announced in 
the Bibliographisches Jahrbuch. 

read éroupwoeis. 

read 'rlBwros. 

from foot, read rapovouacta. 

from foot, read clergyman. 


28, 34, for VI. read v. 


Vol. iii. 
PAGE LINE 
7 I, I 3> 
739 
79, 21, 
92, 26, 
96, 9, 
158, 
165, 19 
166, 
175, 2; 
237, 4s 
243, 13 
252, IF 
256, 21, 
284, 14, 
287, 3 
322, 6 
342, 
344, 4 
345, 20. 
353; 
362, 
$63, 33, 


from foot, read rpidp. 

This belongs to the emendation of Fragm. XLIXx. in p. 344, 1. 14. See 
Porson’s Tracts, p. 228 seq. 

penult, of text, read limitem. 

The error with regard to Lobeck’s conjecture is to be ascribed to 
Lobeck himself, who says, in the 2nd edition of his Ajax (v. 761, 
p- 344); [Hac in ed. Pr. ad v. ro adnotavi.] But neither on 
v. 10 nor in any other part of his first edition will the conjecture 
be found. The Church of England Quarterly in which Mr Burges 
published his conjectures appeared in 1840, and the reading ev 
wws is proposed in page 105, not page rot. 


for Lipsius read Lepsius. 
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I. 


Observations on Mr Law's “ Criticism of Mr Ellis’s new 
theory concerning the Route of Hannbal.” 


[Continued from Vol. II. p. 329.] 


WE now come (pp. 69—75) to Mr Law’s observations on 
Livy’s narrative, and to his strictures on my interpretation of it. 
In pp. 70, 71, the Critic deals with the difficult passage, “ cum 
jam Alpes peteret, &c.,” in which he is fortunate enough to find 
no error, but not so fortunate in making out its correctness. 
In his exposition of my own views, I have not discovered any 
likeness to what they really are. The words, “ cum jam Alpes 
peteret,” are commonly construed, he says, ‘“‘when he was now 
standing with his back to the Isére, looking due south, and 
thinking of the Alps. Mr Ellis, evidently apprehending this to 
be their meaning, declares that a turn to the left would take 
Hannibal up the Isére without touching the Tricastini.” I believe 
it is only in Mr Law’s copy of my treatise that the words “ up 
the Isére” are to be found. (See Treatise, p. 134.) Had he not 
there met with them, he could not possibly have imagined that, 
when I spoke of a march previously directed towards the north 
being resumed, I could have supposed Hannibal to be looking 
due south when on the point of turning “ad lsevam.” I trust 
also, for the commentators’ sake, that Mr Law is mistaken about 
this being the usual construction of “cum jam Alpes peteret.” 
The possibility of such a strange interpretation certainly never 
crossed my mind}, 

_ 7 My explanation of the passage, &c.” rests on the supposition of a fact 
‘* Sedatis certaminibus Allobrogum, being misplaced in Livy’s narrative. 
Vou, Ill. March, 1856. 1 
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In the next page of the Criticism, (p. 72), there is anothe 
incorrect assertion, which, as it makes its appearance in mor 
than one part of the work, ought not perhaps to escape notic« 
“Mr Ellis observes, p. 138, that ‘Livy omits the two days ¢ 
guidance mentioned by Polybius.’ He really seems quite uncor 
scious that he has cut out those two very days himself in fabr 
cating his own reckoning of the march.” Such unconsciousnes 
will not appear totally without excuse to any one who turns t 
this “fabricated reckoning.” (Treatise, p. 64.) He will ther 
find this passage: “2. 3. (second and third days) Hannibal prc 
ceeds on his march under the guidance of the Alpine Gauls. 
Mr Law’s zeal has carried him here a little.too far. 

In p. 74 we have a pair, or even a triad, of erroneous statc 
ments in one sentence. “ He (Mr Ellis) screwed Polybius dow 
to ‘less than three days’ from summit to plain at the expens 
of contradicting himself as well as the historian: so, when Liv 
makes it a good seven, Mr Ellis thinks it as well to let him alone 
and does not bring on the subject.” Of the first or double mis 
statement here I have already disposed, (ante, p. 310). There i 
nothing in my treatise which bears the least resemblance to wha 
is here alleged for the third time. There are, on the other han 
a number of passages, the whole of those in which the subject | 
touched upon, entirely at variance with Mr Law’s assertion. It i 





We learn from him that, after the pass- 
age of the Rhone, Hannibal proceeded 
up the river, and must consequently 
have turned ‘‘ad lzevam in Tricastinos.” 
Livy also says that this route by the 
side of the Rhone was adopted ‘‘non 
quia rectior ad Alpes via esset,” an 
expression very nearly equivalent to 
‘cum jam Alpes peteret, non recta 
regione iter instituit.” I do not believe 
that such a deviation from the direct 
route was likely to occur twice, nor is it 
possible that it could have occurred ‘“se- 
datis certaminibus Allobrogum:” The 
supposition of the misplacement of a 
fact, especially in such a historian as 
Livy, will hardly appear improbable when 
it is considered how history is composed. 

This passage in Livy under consi- 
deration, 


‘* Sedatis certaminibus Allobrogun 
cum jam Alpes peteret, non recta r 
gione iter instituit, sed ad levam i 
Tricastinos flexit; inde per extrema 
oram Vocontiorum agri tendit in Tr 
corios.” 

may be compared with the passage i 
Ceesar, 

‘‘Compluribus his preliis pulsis, a 
Ocelo, quod est citerioris provincie e: 
tremum, in fines Vocontiorum ulterior 
provinciz die septimo pervenit.” 

An inadvertent reader, such as Liv 
seems to have been, might imagir 
from these words of Cesar that the coi 
tests alluded to took place before | 
left Ocelum, and not on the way b 
tween Ocelum and the Vocontian fro1 
tier. A similar mistake might occur i 
Livy's history. 
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upon these passages, which all agree with one another, that the 
charge of “self-contradiction ” has to be founded. The state- 
ment that I do not bring on the subject of Livy’s seven days is 
characterized by the same amount of accuracy as its companion. 
If any one will look at my treatise (pp. 144—146), he will see 
that I do bring on the subject, and “mediate” between Livy and 
Polybius. In p.144 the subject of Livy’s four days is introduced, 
and in p. 145 that of his three days. These together make up 
the seven days mentioned by Mr Law. Not one of the seven, 
however, was a day of marching. The four were days of road- 
making, and the three were days of rest. It is plain from 
Polybius that the four days should be reduced to three, and 
should include the three days, reduced to two. It was hardly 
worth while to deviate from Polybius here, and adopt a period of 
seven days where he only gives three; especially as Livy, even 
if his seven days be allowed, cannot be induced to abet any 
attempt to make out that there were more than three days of 
actual marching between summit and plain. This is the last of 
Mr Law’s repeated struggles to contravene so evident a fact}. 

In my treatise (p. 146) I said that Hannibal’s descent from 
the Alps into the country of the Taurini was mentioned by Livy 
as a fact universally agreed upon. To this Mr Law, referring to 
Livy’s words, “id cum inter omnes constet,” (xxi. 38), rejoins, 
(p. 75): “but these words, expressing the idea of a general 
assent, are applied to Hannibal’s march against the Taurini, not 
to his entering Italy by a Taurine pass.” Any attempt to affix a 
wrong sense to Livy’s words here must be perfectly hopeless. 
The subject is so plain that even the introduction of the am- 
biguous term, “ Taurine pass,” cannot perplex it. Livy’s words 
are, giving first what the historian L. Cincius Alimentus had 


1 Livy does not give the number of 
days of actual marching, but they may 
be found without difficulty. Hannibal 
gained the summit ‘of the Alps on the 


ninth day: ‘‘Nono die in jugum Alp- 


ium perventum est.” He halted two 
days on the summit: ‘‘ Biduum in jugo 
stativa habita.” (9, 10 : ten days elapsed.) 
He lost four days at the broken path: 
‘‘Quatriduum circa rupem consump- 
tum.” (11, 12, 13,14.) He afterwards 
gave his men three days of rest : ‘‘ Quies 


muniendo fessis hominibus dato triduo.” 
(15, 16, 17.) He then descended to the 
plains, ‘‘Inde ad planum descensum,” 
accomplishing the passage of the Alps 
in fifteen days: ‘‘ Quinto decimo die 
Alpibus superatis.”” The time allowed 
by Livy for actual marching between 
summit and plain would thus appear to 
be, 18 —17 =—2 days. “Mr Ellis found 
this too strong for him, and declined to 
mediate.” 


1—2. 
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heard from Hannibal: “ ex ipso autem audisse Hannibale, postquam 
Rhodanum transierit, triginta sex millia hominum ingentemque 
numerum equorum et aliorum jumentorum amisisse, Jaurinis, 
que Gallis proxima gens erat, in Italiam degressum. Id cum inter 
omnes constet, eo magis miror ambigi quanam Alpes transierit, et 
vulgo credere Penino (atque inde nomen ei jugo Alpium inditum) 
transgressum, Coelium per Cremonis jugum dicere transisse; qut 
ambo saltus eum non in Taurinos, sed per Salassos montanos ad 
Libuos Gallos deduxissent.” Here it will be seen that there is 
not a single word about “marching against the Taurini.” What 
Livy understood by the words, “ Taurinis...degressum,” was, 
not that the Taurini were in possession of the pass crossed by 
Hannibal, as Mr Law’s “ Taurine pass” might imply; but that 
the Alpine route of Hannibal brought him out into that part of 
the Italian plain which was occupied by the Taurini. This is 
necessarily inferred from the expressions, “ quee Gallis proxima 
gens erat,” “in Italiam,” and “ degressum,” (i.e. “ Alpibus;” as 
we have “degressus Apennino,” cap. 59)!. “ Degredi Taurinis ” 
cannot signify “to march against the Taurini.” Even Mr Ellis, 
“to whom a better study of the meaning of words is to be 
especially recommended,” is aware of this. Besides, the words 
“qui ambo saltus...deduxissent,” could leave no doubt as to 
what Livy meant by éd in “id cum inter omnes constet.” Mr Law’s 
assertion that the march against the Taurini, or rather against 
Turin, mentioned by Livy in cap. 39, was alluded to by him 
under the word id in this expression, which occurs in cap. 38, 
has consequently no chance of obtaining credence. The Critic 
is, however, I am bound to avow, not entirely wrong upon this 
subject. The following decision which he pronounces cannot fail 
to command universal acquiescence. ‘“ There never was a less 
excusable error than that which perverts the meaning of ‘id 
quum inter omnes constet?,’” 


1 See also above (cap. 38), “‘ quante 
copie transgresso in Italiam Hannibali 
fuerint, &c.” 

3 TI need scarcely point out Mr Law's 
misapplication of the words, ‘‘eo magis 
thiror ambigi quanam Alpes transierit.” 
They do not imply that the descent into 
the Taurine country was then doubted 
by any one. Indeed, it required a lapse 


of nearly two thousand years before 
the meaning of Polybius could be so 
strangely missed as tu lead to a different 
supposition. Livy’s argument cannot 
possibly be mistaken. It is this. As there 


- was no doubt as to what part of Italy 


Hannibal descended into, Livy wondered 
that there should be any as to what 
part of the Alpine chain he traversed, 
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From the next chapter of my treatise, the chapter in which 
I shewed the futility of the objections brought against the Mont 
Cenis, Mr Law, with unusual forbearance, selects but a single 
subject for attack. He says, (p. 76), “ There is one matter in 
the Oxford Dissertation which Mr Ellis resists; namely, the 
contrast there made between the fertility of the Isére valley, and 
the sterility of the Arc valley. He replies, p. 156, that it is 
merely a question of statistics; and proceeds to compare the 
population, per square kilométre, of the provinces in which the 
one” (i.e. the Isére valley) “lies, with the population, per square 
kilometre, of the provinces in which the other” (¢.e. the Arc 
valley) “lies.” This is rather dexterously turned. 1 compared 
the density of population in the provinces of Maurienne and 
Susa with that in the provinces of Tarentaise and Aosta; not 
the density of population in the provinces in which the Isére 
valley lies, (I spoke but of one), with that in the provinces in 
which the Arc valley hes, (there is but one). Mr Law will hardly 
persuade men that the province of Susa is watered by the Arc, 
or that of Aosta by the Isére, But his object was, to get rid 
on one side of the fertile and populous Combe of Susa, and to 
introduce on the other the equally fortunate Combe of Savoy, 
the valley which extends from Montmélian to L’Hépital, but 
forms no part of the Tarentaise, a very different country in all 
respects, Nor has Mr Law, in limiting the question to one of 
comparative fertility, stated the case at all correctly. The 
Oxford author rightly supposes population and fertility to go_ 
together, instead of being distinct questions, as Mr Law would 
make them out to be. The former writer says, in the passage 
which I quoted, that “‘the country must have been well culti- 
vated, and consequently full of inhabitants; ” and also, in another. 
part of his work, that “the Tarentaise is a very populous 
country.” How would Mr Law expect me to meet this error, 
except by shewing that the Tarentaise is not a populous country ? 


and that it should have been supposed 
that he crossed the Pennine Alp or the 
*‘Cremonis jugum.” That Livy should 
have wondered at such opinions was not 
unnatural. Yet he might have the same 
cause for wonder now. 

“The ‘Cremonis jugum” of Livy 
seems to be identical with the Graius 


‘in error, 


Mons, or ‘“ Alpis Graia” (Little St 
Bernard). If this were the ‘‘Cremonis 
jugum” of Coelius, he was undoubtedly 
Yet it must be remembered 
that in the time of Coslius there were no 
‘‘Alpes Cottiz.” The Mont Genévre and 
Mont Cenis would probably have been 
then included among the Graian Alps. 


\ 
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Had the writer, with critical prudence, confined himself to being 
“ quite astonished at the richness of the Isére valley from Mont- 
mélian to St Maurice,” (Savoie Propre, Haute Savoie, Tarentaise,) 
or taken refuge in any vague generalities whatever, it would have 
been unnecessary to enter into the question atall. This, however, 
he did not do, but very justly made it a matter of statistics, and 
as such I dealt with it. I also shewed that the province of Aosta 
was still more thinly populated than the Tarentaise. 

But Mr Law has another hope of escape. He says that I 
avoid a comparison of valleys, but measure against one another - 
mountainous extents. Now I had no means of comparing the 
respective densities of population in the valleys, except by com- 
paring together the respective densities of population in the 
provinces. This mode of comparison may not be minutely 
accurate for the valleys; but it will be sufficiently so, and is at 
the same time the only mode possible. It must also be remem- 
bered that the four provinces I compared are all similarly 
cireumstanced. The province of Maurienne consists, almost 
entirely, of the valley of the Arc with its lateral valleys; the 
province of Tarentaise of the Upper Val Isére with its lateral 
valleys; and the provinces of Aosta and Susa of the valleys of 
the Dora Baltea and the Dora Susina and their respective 
lateral valleys. Unless the main valleys of the Arc and the Dora 
Susina were really more densely populated than the valley of the 
Dora Baltea and the Upper Val Isére, I doubt whether the pro- 
vinces of Maurienne and Musa could have, in density of popula- 
tion, the great superiority they possess over the provinces of 
Tarentaise and Aosta. 

The question really depends on the population of these four 
provinces. The province of Haute Savoie, which Mr Law seems 


_ to wish to have included, does not enter into the account. For, 


as the passage of the Alps by the Mont Cenis is 30 miles shorter 
than the passage by the Little St Bernard, (the distance from 
the commencement of the Maurienne to that of the Italian 
plains at Avigliana, being no greater than the distance between 
the commencement of the Tarentaise and that of the plains at 
Ivrea), the whole length of way through the province of Haute 
Savoie, two days of Alpine travelling according to Hannibal’s 
rate of marching, would be entirely spared by the route of the 
Mont Cenis. The province of Savoie Propre, (which would be 
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replaced, according to my views of the approach to the Alps, 
by the Graisivaudan), being common to both passes, has no 
effect upon the comparison. . 

I thus believe, chiefly on account of the greater shortness of 
the Alpine route by the Mont Cenis, that the Carthaginian army, 
if entirely dependent for provisions (as it was not) on the country 
through which it passed, would have suffered least from dearth 
by taking the route of the Mont Cenis in preference to that of 
the Little St Bernard. Yet I claim no advantage for the Mont 
Cenis on this ground. The argument built upon it I believe to 
be of no value whatever. At the same time, as others may 
think differently, I have endeavoured to overthrow this objection 
against the Mont Cenis; an objection that, in my own opinion, 
is, like another which has been much dwelt on, that derived from 
the alleged absence of all tradition, at once unfounded and 
irrelevant !, 

The last forty pages of Mr Law’s Criticism are devoted to an 
attack on my arguments for the antiquity of the pass of the 
Mont Cenis. This pass is first mentioned by its modern name in 
the year 755%, Going back therefore from this date, I endea- 
voured to trace the records of the existence of such a pass up to 
the time of Polybius, shewing finally that it must have been the 
tmépBaots 8a Tavpivev, which, according to Strabo, was mentioned 
by Polybius as the pass which Hannibal crossed. I first went 
back nearly two centuries to the reign of Gontran of Burgundy, 
citing a passage from the Appendix -to the Works of Gregory of 
Tours to prove that Susa was then included in the diocese ‘of 
Maurienne, "Being fully aware that the sense of this passage 
could not possibly be mistaken, I must confess that I was rather 


1 See Chateaubriand, Voyage en 
Italie. All such traditions are doubtless 
of modern date. If preserved in the 
country through the dark ages, they 
would hardly have the sober and accu- 
rate form under which they present 
themselves. There is, however, in the 
Chronicle of La Novalese, lib. 11. (Pertz, 
Monumenta Germanie) a story about 
the “‘Mons Romuleus” (Roche Melon), 
and a ‘‘ Romulus quidam rex elefanti- 
sissimus,” which, as it is remarkably ex- 
travagant, and contains nothing about 


Hannibal, may not impossibly be a ge- 
nuine tradition, and have derived its 
origin from the fact of his encampment 
on the Mont Cenis. 

3 The ‘‘ Annales Laurissenses minor- 
es,”A.D.755 (?)‘‘Annales Mettenses,” 751, 
754, 755, and the ‘‘ Enhardi Fuldensis 
Annales,” 753 (?) all preserved in Pertz, 
Monumenta Germania, will shew that 
the pass was well known in the middle 
of the eighth century, and was not then 
first opened by Pepin. 
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surprised, although I had now reached the 79th page of the 
Criticism, to find my credit impugned on this point. Here Mr Law 
says: “The passage which he cites from G. of Tours is headed 
‘ Auctoritas quod ex antiquo Morinensis ecclesia Viennensi Me- 
tropoli subdita fuit ;’ and in it we read ‘Guntramnus rex legatos 
suos Moriennam direxit, qui ecclesiam inibi fabricarent, eamque 
perfectam episcopo Viennensi, ad cujus dicecesin pertinebat locus, 
sancto Isychio sacrare preecepit.’” Mr Law then adds: “ Nothing 
is cited about Susa or Turin.” Whatever merit this assertion 
may claim, that of accuracy must be denied it. The passage 
which Mr Law partially quotes was not adduced as containing 
anything about Turin: but I will leave it to be judged whether 
the following words in it do not bear out my statement with 
respect to Susa, although, according to Mr Law, they contain no 
mention at all of the name of such a place. 

‘‘Ad quam ecclesiam Morigennensem, ubi beati Johannis reli- 
quias posuerat, Secusiam civitatem jamdudum ab Italis acceptam 
cum omnibus pagensibus ipsius loci subjectam fecit.” (Treatise, 
p. 176, Note.) 

Previous to the erection, or re-erection, of the bishopric of 
Maurienne, that district had been included in the diocese of 
Turin. The passage which proves this I did not think it neces- 
sary to quote, but merely referred to it. Mr Law seems to have 
been unwilling, by verifying the reference, to incur any danger 
of seeing what he was not inclined to admit. I will therefore 
now quote the important part of the passage referred to, 
which relates to a proposed transfer, by the bishop of Turin, 
of the relics just mentioned, from the Maurienne to that city. 
These words are: 

“Et quia locus ille Mauriennensis ad Taurinensem quondam 
urbem pertinebat, tempore illo quo Rufus erat episcopus, ait 
Archidiaconus ejus ad eum: Non est sequum, ut hoc pignus in 
loco viliore teneatur. Sed surge, et illud accipe, et defer ad 
Taurinensem ecclesiam, que plus popularis habetur.” 

The next witness, whom I brought forward in support of the 
antiquity of the pass of the Mont Cenis, was Ammianus Marcel- 
linus, who speaks of a certain terrible and dangerous descent into 
Italy, apparently placed by him somewhere in the long defile of 
Exilles, which separates the plain of Susa from the plain of Sal- 
bertrand and Oulx. As no descent at all corresponding to the 
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description of the historian is to be found where he probably 
supposed it to have been, I concluded that he might, from some 
cause, have been led into error as to the situation of this de- 
clivity, while I took it for granted that such a pass must have 
existed in the neighbourhood. I consequently endeavoured to 
elicit from his words the origin and nature of such an error, and 
was led to the conclusion that the descent from the Mont Cenis, 
which perfectly answers the description given, must have been 
the descent spoken of. Mr Law canvasses this question (pp. 79— 
86). The unstable ground on which he rests his objections will, 
I think, be detected without much difficulty, though he has con- 
fused the subject a great deal. He seems to take for granted 
that this fearful descent may be found in the defile of Exilles, 
where Ammianus Marcellinus appears to place it. I, who have 
examined the ground, know that it is not there, and therefore 
conclude that it must: be sought elsewhere; a supposition that 
must be considered preferable to the assumption, which I must 
otherwise have made, that the whole circumstantial description, 
one given by a remarkably trustworthy writer, was little else 
than a tissue of pure inventions}, 

My next evidence for the antiquity of the pass of the Mont 
Cenis was derived from the Peutingerian Table.’ There are indi- 
cated in this Table two roads branching off from the road 
between Turin and Arles by the Mont Genévre on the summit of 
that pass. One of these roads is made to arrive at Luc after a 
course of 46 miles, the other to reach Vienne after a course of 


1 There are several minor objections 
made here by Mr Law; such ag, 
‘‘from Salbertrand ” (what has Salber- 
trand to do with the matter?) ‘‘to the 
summit of the Cenis must be twelve or 
thirteen miles across country as the 
crow flies” (p. 82); “why not as well 
to the Col de la Roue, which either for 
man or crow is nearer to Salbertrand” 
(Salbertrand again ! ) ‘‘ than the Cenis?” 
(p. 83). These objections, at once tri- 
fling and irrelevant, have not even the 
merit of being correct, According to 
the maps published from the Sardinian 
Government surveys, the straight dis- 
tance from Salbertrand to the Col of the 
Little Mont Cenis is not more than 


a 


nine English miles, while the straight 
distance to the Col de Ia Roue exceeds 
twelve. The path to the Col de la 
Roue leaves the valley of the Dora at 
Oulx, the upper limit of the ‘‘planities” 
of Ammianus. That pass has therefore 
not the remotest connexion with the 
argument, Mr Law also objects, p. 84, 
to what he calls the ‘‘ bracketing” of 
the Great and Little Mont Cenis. As 
these passes have the same descent into 
Italy, and the object is to identify a 
descent ‘‘e Galliis,” it is plain that they 
must be “‘ bracketed” together, and 
that the Little Mont Cenis must not be 
joined with the passes Mr Law sug- 
gests, 
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85 miles. Both these routes are, as given in the Table, impossi- 
bilities: the author’s mind was evidently under the influence of 
erroneous conception or imperfect knowledge. This led me to 
examine where the radical error lay, and to make the corrections 
which appeared requisite. (Treatise, pp. 167—177.) The con- 
clusions at which I arrived were: that the first road laid down in 
the Table was the road from Gap to Luc by the Mons Gaura, 
the same line of road to which the stations subsequent to Luc 
plainly belong; and that the second road laid down in the Table 
was the road from Susa to Mantala by the Little Mont Cenis. 
Such a supposition is, in default of argument, denounced by Mr 
Law with his usual eloquence. I cannot, however, pause to enter 
into any speculations about the “ blundering map-maker,” whose 
aberrations were to be referred to “drunkenness or sleepiness,” 
but will pass at once to the Critic’s own imperative statement 
as to these roads (p. 88). 

‘We then perceive three lines: one the same as in the Iti- 
neraries, tending south-west to Embrun, Sisteron, and Arles: one 
to the north-west, necessarily understood as the way through 
Monestier, Bourg d’Oysans, Vizille, and Grenoble, to Vienne: and 
an intermediate one, whith can only be by Val Louise, Entraigues, 
and Val Godemar to the Drac, and afterwards by Luc, &c. to 
Valence.” 

Mr Law had previously said, that the track of the chart must 
be apprehended as single to Briangon. There is no such neces- 
sity in the case; nor do Mr Law’s two roads both branch off 
from the road to Arles, as he would leave it to be inferred, at 
Briangon. One branches off at Briangon, about five English miles 
below the point of divergence of the three roads in the Table; 
and the other at La Bessée, fifteen English miles below the same 
point. There is, and can be, no route striking off from Briangon 
intermediate to the roads leading to Monétier and Embrun. 
But, to waive this objection, and also to overlook the fact, that 
the forty-six miles of the Table must be increased to at least one 
hundred, who will possibly believe that this intermediate road 
ever followed the line indicated by Mr Law? Even he declines 
mentioning the course it took over the mountains between the 
Drac and Luc. Nothing consequently is left to except against, 
but the road by the Val Louise and the Val Godemar. Yet even 
this is more than sufficient. For the pass between these two 
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valleys, which is called the Col de Celar, a pass above 10,000 
feet in elevation, is difficult and dangerous in a very high 
degree. Any one who wishes to know its character may consult 
Prof. Forbes’ “ Norway, with Excursions in the Alps,” which I 
think will leave no doubt in his mind about the gross absurdity 
of supposing that this pass was ever traversed by a Roman road, 
or was even practicable in those times. However, to do Mr Law 
justice, he does not believe in the existence of such a road him- 
self. In a note on the very passage which I have cited above, 
he says: “I do not believe that there was such a road to be 
recorded. But the author must have heard that the line had on 
some occasion been pursued.” I am again obliged to acknow- 
ledge my incapacity of perceiving what is laid down as an im- 
perative necessity. How came stations to be named, and dis- 
tances to be given, where there was no road? How came such 
a line to be pursued, if there was no road to follow? How, if 
the Col de Celar was impassable, did -the report of its having 
been crossed come to be heard? Finally, what reason have we 
to suppose that the author had the slightest knowledge of the 
Val Louise, Col de Celar, Val Godemar, &c.? Mr Law speaks of 
“the line,” as if it was defined in the Table by some geographical 
features, such as rivers or mountains; whereas, with the excep- 
tion of the distances, which are utterly disregarded, and of the 
names of the stations, of which nothing is said, the Table pre- 
sents no more than a line drawn from the summit of the Genévre 
to Luc, and thence to Valence. 

Surely nothing can be plainer than that this road, which must 
have existed somewhere, is drawn in the wrong place. Nor does 
it appear possible that it can be meant for any other line of way 
than the well-known road between Gap and Luc, which would 
otherwise be deficient in the map'. Mr Law’s explanation (if it 
be meant for an explanation) of this deffciency is not profound 
(p. 90). “The framer of the Chart has certainly omitted to 
draw a line from Gap to Luc, being a line which already existed.” 
Why this line of road, if it existed, should not have been drawn, 
I cannot imagine. I should have thought that was the very 


1 The irregular position of the fig- usual, after the name of the station, but 
ures (XIIII.) attached to “Gerainas” directly beneath it; not between ‘‘ Gerai- 
ought not to be overlooked. It will be nas” and ‘In Alpe Cottia,” but between 
observed that they are not placed, as ‘‘ Gerainas” and ‘‘ Vapincum.” 
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reason why it should have been drawn. That the names of the 
stations, “Gerainas,” and “ Geminas,” are not found in the Itine- 
raries, although a difficulty, hardly deserves the stress Mr Law 
lays upon it. There are other names which appear only in the 
Peutingerian Table!. 

I must now consider the second of the Peutingerian routes, 
the one which Mr Law says must necessarily be understood to 
be the route of the Lautaret, leading from Briangon to Grenoble 
and Vienne, but which I supposed to be the route of the Little 
Mont Cenis, leading to Maltaverne, and thence to Vienne?, Now 
as, from what has been previously said in reference to the road 
to Luc, it must be quite certain that there is an error in the Table 
with respect to the point where that road is made to diverge 
from the road to Arles, it cannot consequently be taken for 
granted, as Mr Law would wish, that the second route, that to 
Vienne, branches off at Briangon. But indeed it is not so drawn 
in the Table. It is there marked plainly as striking off from the 
summit of the main chain of the Alps, and may therefore, as that 
point of divergence must be erroneous, have branched off from 
the Genévre road either on the east or west side of that pass. 
Which of the two roads, the Little Mont Cenis or the Lautaret, 
was the road laid down in the Peutingerian Table, must be 
determined by the names of the stations and the distances be- 
tween them. I will now therefore proceed to the consideration 
of the itinerary of the Lautaret given by Mr Law, who adopts 
the sites which were fixed upon for the Roman stations by the 


1 If we suppose the Peutingerian 
road to Luc to have started from Gap, 
we should find that the station Geraine 
or Gerainas, fourteen miles from Gap, 
might be identified with the modern 
Veyne or Veynes, which lies about six- 
teen miles from Gap, and which has 
also been identified with the Davianum 
of the Jerusalem Itinerary. The discre- 
pancy between Gerainas and Davianum 
may possibly be due to inaccuracy of 
transcription. The Gemine or Geminas 
of the Table, eighteen miles from Luc, 
would nearly coincide with the Cam- 
bonum of the same Itinerary, seventeen 
miles from Luc, The two names are 
not entirely without resemblance. The 


orthography of the Peutingerian Table 
cannot always be implicitly trusted, and 
that of the Jerusalem Itinerary is some- 
times ‘capable of amendment. 

3 T pass over here a good deal about 
‘a match,” ‘Mr Ellis, as steward of 
the race,” ‘‘running into the Edgware- 
road,” ‘‘a steeple-chase,” ‘‘ Little Ce- 
nis is ordered to run to Maltaverne,” 
‘‘ghifting the winning-post,” and a 
quantity of the same kind of writing, 
which is spread over about three pages 
(92—95). Upon these I deem it need- 
less to offer any observations, as they 
contain nothing remarkable for weight, 
with the exception of the efforts at 
humour, 
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great geographer whom he calls “the honest and laborious 
D’Anville ;” a good but not infallible authority, and one that, 
as we shall soon see, Mr Law follows exactly as far as it suits 
his purpose, but no farther. It must be acknowledged, how- 
ever, that though the nature of Mr Law’s theories may some- 
times oblige him to abandon D’Anville when the geographer 
is right, yet he more than atones for the defection by the 
inflexible constancy with which he adheres to him whenever he 
is wrong!, 

Before, however, proceeding to Mr Law’s itinerary, I must 
determine the actual distances between his stations. These 
Mr Law ought to have given himself, though perhaps he may be 
excused for not venturing to put them by the side of the Peutin- 
gerian distances, In the case of the Little Mont Cenis, Mr Law 
has been equally averse from giving the Peutingerian distances, 
being probably aware that the same comparison, which the Lau- 
taret cannot for a moment sustain, is almost conclusive in favour 
of the Little Mont Cenis. 

The distances between Briangon and Grenoble are, as given 
in the map called “La France en kilomé@tres:” La Salle, 10 
kilométres; Le Lauzet, 11; La Grave, 17; Bourg d’Oysans, 31; 
Gavet, 16; Vizille, 14; Grenoble, 18. Total, 117 kilométres = 
79 Roman miles. The distance from Briangon to Monétier is, 
as Mr Law says, about 8 miles. This will leave about 15 miles 
for the distance between Monétier and Villard d’Aréne, which is 
nearly 3 miles above La Grave. Mizouin does not lie on the 
_ modern road, but would be nearly two thirds of the way between 
Villard d’Aréne and Bourg d’Oysans. Its: distance from Villard 
d’Aréne may thus be taken at 15 miles, which will leave 8 for 
the distance between Mizouin and Bourg d’Oysans. From Bourg 
d’Oysans to Grenoble the distance is 48 kilométres = 33 miles. 
The distance between Grenoble and Moirans would be about 15 
miles. The straight distance is 14 miles. The remaining two 


1 Thus Mr Law differs from D’An- him too much to the south,. because he 


ville as to the position of the Uceni and 
Medulli, but holds with him pretty 
nearly as to the position of the Tricorii. 
Yet the Tricorii, whose position D’An- 
ville makes dependent on the determina- 
tion of Hannibal’s route, are placed by 


supposed Hannibal to have crossed the 
Mont Gentvre. Strabo places the Tri- 
corii between the Vocontii and the Me- 
dulli, z.e. between the confluence of the 
Drac and Istre, and the Lower Mauri- 
enne. 
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distances between Moirans and Vienne are slightly underrated. 
The straight distances between Moirans and Ornacieux, and Orna- 
cieux and Vienne, are respectively 20 and 21 miles. The actual 
distances would not be less than 21 and 22 miles. 

Mr Law’s itinerary consequently stands thus, it being taken 
for granted that the route begins at Briangon. 





PEUTINGERIAN STATIONS. SUPPOSED SITES. PEUT. DISTS. ACTUAL DISTANCES, 
Brigantione . . | Briancon. 
Stabatione . .| Monétier, or Monestier . . VIII. VIil. 
Durotinco. . . | Villard d’Artne, or d’Artnes VII. XV. 
Mellosedo. . .| Mizouin . ‘ X. XV. 
Catorissium . .j| Bourg d’ Oysans geet pak 24 V; VIII. 
Culabone. . . | Grenoble Na ae XII. XXXII, 
Morginno . ./| Moirans . i XIV. XV. 
Turecionico . . | Ornacieux. . .... . XIV. X XI. 


Vigenna . . .{ Vienne. . ....... XV. XXII 
Total . | LXXXV.| CXXXVII 





The numerous and irremediable discrepancies of distance 
seem quite sufficient to shew the worse than doubtful character 
of this itinerary. One or two observations on it may, however, 
be advisable. One of the Peutingerian stations is called Catoris- 
sium, a word which, as I noticed in my treatise, is plainly the 
genitive of Catorisses, the name of a tribe, probably the same as 
the Catoriges or Caturiges, through whose country the road 
passed, This station is identified with Bourg d’Oysans: the 
Peutingerian measurements would make it' fall in the Pays 
d’Oysans, though not at the Bourg. The country of the Uceni 
is thus found to be occupied by the Catorisses. Mr Law in his . 
text observes a discreet silence upon this circumstance. He 
has, however, in his map, adopted what may have appeared to 
be the best expedient in such an emergency—the banishment of 
the Uceni from the Pays d’Oysans. Not all the exertions of the 
“honest and laborious D’Anville” have been able to save them 
from expatriation. The Caturiges also are placed above Embrun 
instead of below, so as to bring them nearer to the Pays 
d’Oysans. 

Of all these sites of stations given by. D’Anville, “ which 
seem,” says Mr Law, (p. 100), “to have about the requisite 
distances from one another,” the average error in each case 
only amounting to sixty per cent, none, he confesses, “can be 
peremptorily asserted” to be correctly assigned, but Cularo; and 
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perhaps Moirans, I will therefore simply state the case for 
Grenoble, (Cularo), as it is on its supposed identity with the 
‘Culabo” of the Table that the argument for the Lautaret 
almost entirely rests. 

There is, then, in the Peutingerian Table, a station called 
Culabo, which, if it be taken for granted that the road on 
which it is found started from Briangon and terminated at 
Vienne, was situated at a distance of 42 miles from Briancon, 


and 43 miles from Vienne. 


Grenoble was anciently called Cularo, and not Culabo, and 
is 79 miles from Briangon, and 58 miles from Vienne}. 

That the identity of Culabo and Grenoble should be 
‘“‘peremptorily asserted” by Mr Law does not give a very high 


idea of his critical discernment. 


but impossible’. 


Such identity is obviously all 


I now come to the route of Cesar, whom I concluded to 
have crossed the Little Mont Cenis to St Jean de Maurienne, 


1 If also, as Mr Law seems to sup- 
pose, the Peutingerian Table dates 
from the time of Theodosius, Grenoble 
ought to appear rather under the name 
of Gratianopolis than under that of Cu- 
laro. The earliest notice of Grenoble is 
at the Council of Aquileia, where there 
was a “‘ Domninus Episcopus Gratiano- 
politanus.” This council was held A.D. 
381, within three years from the date of 
Theodosius’ association to the empire. 

2 T have, however, no doubt that the 
names ‘‘Cularo” and ‘‘ Culabo,” though 
applied to different places, are merely 
varying forms of the same Celtic word ; 
a word represented by the modern 
Gaelic ‘‘Culaobh,” and the Low- Latin 
* Culata ” (‘‘rei alicujus pars extrema,” 
Ducange). Both Cularo and Culabo 
would have been frontier stations, ‘‘ Ad 
fines.” This identity of meaning, in the 
case of ‘‘Culabo” and ‘‘Ad Fines,” will 
explain theintrusion of the word “‘ Fines,” 
in the writings of the Geographer of 
Ravenna, between two corrupt forms of 
the Peutingerian stations, ‘‘ Catoris- 
sium” and “ Culabone.” But perhaps 
Mr Law would prefer that this ‘‘Fines” 


should be taken for the station, which 
D’Anville supposed to be omitted here 
in the Peutingerian Table. In the pass- 
age to which I refer we find; among 
other names of towns, (the Geographer 
entertaining no objection to oblique 
cases instead of nominatives),—‘‘ Sana- 
tione, Durotingo, Metrozelon, Cantou- 
risa, Fines, Curarone, Maurogena,—.” 
It is plain that these names, ‘‘ Fines” 
excepted, are corrupt forms of those of 
the Peutingerian stations, ‘‘ Stabatione, 
Durotinco, Mellosedo, Catorissium, Cu- 
labone, Morginno.” The author, it will 
be observed, writes ‘“‘ Curarone ” instead 
of ‘‘Culabone,” and ‘“‘ Maurogena” in- 
stead of ‘‘ Morginno ;” the one approach- 
ing to “‘Cularone,” and the other to 
“‘Maurigenna.” No stress, however, 
can be laid on forms of names given by 
so barbarous a writer, the climax of 
whose corruptions is the conversion of 
the ‘‘ Alpis Cottia” into the “‘ civitas ” 
called ‘‘ Alcacothin.” Sometimes the 
name of a town seems to be given twice. 
Thus, the ‘‘ Dea Vocontiorum”’ probably 
appears in the list both as ‘‘ Boccombri” 
and ‘ Bococilon.” 
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and the Col de la Coche to Grenoble; another opinion from 
which Mr Law feels himself obliged to withhold his approval. 
According to him, Czesar started from the frontiers of Cisalpine 
Gaul at Usseau in the valley of Fenestrelles, and must conse- 
quently have entered the Alps at Pignerol. From Usseau he 
would have crossed the Col de Sestriéres to Cesanne; his sub- 
sequent course, according to Mr Law, (p. 102), seeming to lie 
over the Genévre through Briangon to Gap and Grenoble. This 
appears rather a singular route to be described by the words, 
“qua proximum iter in ulteriorem Galliam per Alpes erat,” 
though it would be a most excellent one, disregarding all other 
objections against it, if “proximum iter” meant “the longest 
way; for a more circuitous route it would be impossible to 
find. But I must now notice Mr Law’s objections to my own 
views. 

His first exceptions are taken against the supposed positions 
which I assigned to the Cottian Caturiges and to the Garoceli. 
He asks (p. 102) why the Caturiges of the Durance could not 
be those of the Cottian league. It should be a sufficient answer 
to say that the district of Chorges (Caturiges) is excluded from 
the Cottian territory by Strabo, who fixes upon Embrun as the 
frontier between the Vocontian and Cottian districts. In the 
Jerusalem Itinerary we find also, relative to Embrun, the words: 
“Inde incipiunt Alpes Cottiz,” i.e. (most probably) “ here begins 
the province of the Alpes Cottisz,” the old Cottian land. Be- 
sides, it is well known that Embrun was the chief town in the 
province of the Maritime Alps. My argument in proof of there 
having been a people called Caturiges in the Upper Maurienne, 
an argument which is exceedingly simple, may be found in my 
treatise, (pp. 165—167). Mr Law hardly touches upon it. He 
also, without the shadow of a reason, fixes the Caturiges of the . 
Durance in the valley above Embrun, instead of below. They 
are wanted there for his theory. 

That the Garoceli lived in the Lower Maurienne is also denied 
by Mr Law!, (p. 103). This question is, however, clear enough. 
It appears that the cathedral church of St Jean de Maurienne is 
_ spoken of in ancient documents as the church of Sanctus Joannes 
Garocellius. The church of Sanctus Joannes Garocellius and 


1 In my quotation from Blaev there _legimus” for ‘‘ appellari legimus.” The 
was an evident misprint of ‘‘appellatur Critic does not forego this advantage. 
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the church of Sanctus Joannes Mauriennensis were thus one and 
the same thing. From this it seems to follow inevitably that, as 
the St John, after whom this church was named, was the Baptist, 
to whom personally the title of Garocellius could not possibly 
be applied, (the bishop of Maurienne is sometimes called “ epi- 
scopus Sancti Joannis Baptiste.” Bouquet, 11. p. 466), therefore 
the word Garocellius must indicate the place where the church 
stood, or St Jean de Maurienne must have been in the Garocel. 
lian country!. This argument Mr Law attempts to invalidate by 
an extraordinary supposition, which, however, he hardly seems to 
put forward as his own. Yet no one else, I believe, has the slight- 
est claim to share the merit of it, or is likely to advance any 
pretensions to such an honour. The Critic’s words are (p. 103): 

‘“ Now, supposing that some Sanctus Johannes Garocellius 
was once the Christian Bishop of Maurienne, how does that 
indicate the position of Ceesar’s Garoceli? We are not even 
told why he was called Garocellius, &c.” 

Such a demand, I am ready to grant, would be perfectly un- 
answerable. I confess at once my inability to telt Mr Law why 
this supposed bishop, or any other personage that never existed, 
should have been called Garocellius. . 

Mr Law then proceeds to object to my conclusion that the 
Medulli and Garoceli were probably the same people. I can 
hardly pause to notice the eccentric position which Mr Law 
assigns to the Medulli, the neighbours of the Tricorii and the 
Allobroges. I must therefore content myself with a protest, in 
the name of the Medulli, not only against their expulsion 
from the Lower Maurienne, which Mr Law in his map leaves 
destitute of all inhabitants, but also against their transportation 
to the Arctic regions at the extremity of the Maurienne, amid 
“the sea of glaciers which extends from the Levanna to the 
Roche Melon.” Surely Mr Law might have interpreted more 
mercifully the words, oirep ras tyydordras Exovor xopypas. But, to 
return to the subject of the Garoceli, it is not difficult to see 
why they should be identified with the Medulli. We have, in Pliny 
and on the arch of Susa, very complete lists of the Alpine tribes. 
In these lists the name of the Garoceli never appears. They 


1 It iscommon, when several church- same person, to attach the name of the 
es in different places are dedicated to the _ locality to the name of the person. 


Vou. Lil. March, 1856. 2 
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would therefore probably be identical with another tribe which 
we find must also be placed in the Garocellian country, the Lower 
Maurienne; i. e. they must be identical with the Medulli!. But 
this subject I have canvassed in my treatise, and need not now 
return to it. 

Mr Law, it is evident, is fully sensible how much the argu- 
ment, drawn from the position of the tribes who opposed Ceesar, 
is in favour of the Mont Cenis; for we find him (p. 104) reduced 
to the assertion that Ceesar’s march need not have been made 
through the territories of any one of the tribes who attempted 
to obstruct his progress; and also driven to make some supposi- 
tions about a “great mountain chief” and a “league,” which 
I shall not attempt to controvert. If any one can believe that 
this potentate, who with his league had escaped the knowledge 
of Ceesar, stationed tribes over which his sovereignty did not 
extend, to defend a district which none of them inhabited; if 
this can obtain credence without a reason, all argumentative 
remedies must be ineffectual. I will therefore allow Mr Law to 
dismiss in this satisfactory manner the question of the tribes, 
and will pass on to examine the new ground on which he 
attempts to make a stand for his own route. 

In p. 105 he endeavours to shew that the Ocelum, from 
which Ceesar started, was at Usseau in the valley of Fenestrelles, 
and that Ceesar consequently could not have crossed the Mont 


1 §t Jean de Maurienne, the town 
of the Garoceli, appears to have been 
certainly in the Cottian land. In Bou- 
quet, Historiens de la France, (111. 466), 
there is found in an extract from the 
life of St Tygria, relating to the grants 
of Gontran to the church of Maurienne, 
& passage which seems to intimate this 
fact ; and also, perhaps, that the valley 
which we now call the Maurienne, was 
once known as the “Cottian Valley.” 
After noticing the grant of Susa “‘ec- 
clesise Mauriennensi,” the writer pro- 
ceeds: ‘‘Concessit autem vallem Cot- 
tianam, in gyrum Mayriane (St Jean 
de Maurienne) structam, et rustes et 
fivum que muris et tectis ecclesiz 
ministrarent.” The Maurienne was 
not, however, a part of the original 


Cottian territory, but was added to it 
by Augustus, who reduced the Medulli 
and Caturiges. That such an addition 
should have been made renders it pro- 
bable that there was a pass from the 
Maurienne into Italy. I do not know 
on what ground Mr Law extends the 
Centrones into the Maurienne. They 
never formed one of the Cottian tribes, 
though he makes them a part of that 
confederation. He also says, (p. ros), 
that the territory of the Centrones may 
have reached to the Col de Vanoise, 
No doubt it did, as this pass is 
on the ridge between the Tarentaise 
and the Maurienne. But why should 
they have come over it, and taken pos- 
session of a part of the Maurienne 
itself ? 
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Cenis; a conclusion which might be just, if Mr Law could only 
prove his point about Ocelum. I have, I think, in the Appendix 
to my treatise, shewn sufficiently clearly that Ocelum must have 
been near Avigliana, (perhaps at Buttigliera), and that its iden- 
tification with Usseau is impossible. I must now notice Mr Law’s 
arguments in favour of this identification, and against the sup- 
. position that Ocelum and Scingomagus were on the Susa road}. 

The chief argument against this last supposition is derived 
from “historical probability.” ‘ Susa,”’ we learn (p. 106), “the 
principal town of the Segusini, was the capital of the great 
Alpine chief Cottius, and of his father before him, They headed 
the confederacy against the encroachments of Rome. This 
surely would be a reason against Cesesar’s making his march 
by the Susa road.” Had Mr Law a case in the slightest degree 
tenable, it would be fortunate for him that his own argument 
here is not worth much, as it would tell entirely against him. 
For, as it appears from Strabo and Pliny, and the inscription on 
the arch of Susa, that the Maurienne was first attached to the 
Cottian territory by Augustus, it follows that almost the only 
part of that territory which Cesar would have traversed, if he 
crossed the Mont Cenis, would be the open valley between Susa 
and the plains, where there is not one strong position to defend. 
But if,as Mr Law alleges, he crossed the Mont Genévre from 
Ocelum, he must then, supposing the further Cottian frontier to 
have been at Embrun, where Strabo fixes it, have passed for 
nearly 100 miles. through the Cottian territory, whatever might 
have been the position of Ocelum. If the confederation of the 
Cottian tribes then existed, and if Ceesar wished to avoid their 
land as much as possible, he must have crossed the Mont Cenis: 
if he wished to go through the heart of the Cottian land, he 
must have crossed the Mont Genévre. “So much” (I am 
quoting Mr Law) “for historical probability.” 

But perhaps it might be urged by the Critic that I have 
no right to suppose the Cottian territory in Cesar’s time to 
have the extent given to it by Strabo. I am quite willing, for 


1 Mr Law says, (p. 104), ‘‘Ocelum man province of Cisalpine Gaul. The 
seems to have a probable connexion connexion between the names is merely 
with the name Garoceli.” Now Ocelum etymological. See Treatise, notes, pp. 
could not be, at the same time, atown 178, 187. 
of the Garoceli, and a town in the Ro- 
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argument’s sake, to accept the alternative, and to admit that 
Mr Law’s road then entirely avoided that country. In this case, 
the central and lower parts of the province of Susa, districts to- 
gether equal in extent to the county of Huntingdon, would have 
composed the dominions of this great monarch, whose power 
struck terror into the heart of Ceesar, though accompanied by 
five Roman legions, the future conquerors of Gaul’. 


1 Mr Law says (p. 106) that ‘“Pom- 
pey’s march to Spain was undoubtedly 
over the Mont Gendvre.” I wish he 
could prove this, as it is exactly the 
assumption I should wish to make. 
For, although Appian’s description of 
the position of the pass is very vague, 
yet we learn ‘from him, and also from 
Pompey’s own words, ‘‘ Per eas (Alpes) 
iter aliud atque Hannibal, nobis oppor- 
tunius, patefeci,” that Pompey’s pass 
was not the same as Hannibal's, while 
‘ it may also perhaps be inferred that 
it was a pass not in use before. Now, 
as we know that Hannibal crossed a 
brépBacots 8a Tavplywr, and as there 
are but two good claimants of such 
a title, the Gendvre and the Cenis, 
it would follow, if the Gentvre were 
excluded, that the Mont Cenis was Han- 
nibal’s pass. I think it is highly proba- 
ble that Pompey crossed the Genévre, 
though I believe he would have ap- 
proached it by the ordinary route 
through the valley of Susa, and not 
by the valley of Fenestrelles and the 
Col de Sestritres. For the route of 
the Genévre is a shorter way to Spain, 
and might therefore be described by 
Pompey as ‘‘nobis opportunius,” than 
the route of the Mont Cenis. It would 
have brought Pompey out into the 
plains about Avignon, the same plains 
in which Hannibal found himself after 
his passage of the Rhone. Thus Pom- 
pey’s route may have been the iter recta 
regione alluded to by Livy, when he 
says of Hannibal, “non recta regione 
iter instituit, sed ad levam in Tricas- 
tinos flexit.” The existence of this 


route would probably have been known 
to Livy, though not to Hannibal. 

Iu p. 106 Mr Law adopts two 
palpably erroneous measuremente—104 
miles from Embrun to Ad Fines, and 33 
miles from Susa to Ad Fines. (See 
Treatise, note, p. 128.) His ‘confident 
assertion” that the Doria of Strabo is 
the Dora Baltea, and his opinion that 
the Po of Strabo is the Orco, I might 
leave to the reader's own judgment, 
Strabo, who was acquainted with Poly- 
bius’ writings, could hardly have held 
so absurd an opinion about the Po. (See 
Polyb. 11. xiv. 8, xvi. 6.) How any road 
from Placentia to Ocelum could have 
run, wholly or partially, along the 
banks of either the Orco or the Dora 
Baltea, is a matter utterly beyond my 
powers of conception. ‘‘ Mr Ellis’s ima- 
gination, always fertile,” is here com- 
pletely at fault. Strabo’s words are, 
according to the text of Kramer: 
vrep dé TDNaxevrlas emi pev rods Spous 
THs Korrlov yijs Tlxwov év rpidxopra &€ 
piAlots wodes Kal ducdyupos 6 wapappéwr 
worapuss, cuupBddd\(wWv T@ IIddy, cat Kda- 
orldtov kal AdpOwy xal’ Axovaorarcé\Xan 
puxpoy ev rapbdy. 4 5’ evOeta els “QeeXop 
wapd Tov IIiddov cal roy Aouptay rorapdy, 
Bapadpddns % moAd}, wrelous cal dddovs 
Exovga worapovs (dv xal rov Apoverriay), 
pirlww €orl wept [éxardv] éfjxovra, év- 
Teidev be 45 Ta "AXmia Spy xal } Kerruch. 
(With respect to the insertion of éxa- 
7év, in which Mr Law detects a conspi- 
racy against the Dora Baltea, Kramer 
observes :—‘‘éxardy om. codd. edd.: 
addidi ex du Theil coni., qui collatis 
itinerariis hoc esse intervallum ostendit 
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With respect to Scingomagus Mr Law observes (p. 107) that 
D’Anville found a little place called Scinguin above (qu. below?) 
the Col de Sestriéres, which he notices as resembling Scingo- 
magus. I have no doubt that Mr Law derived this from what 
appeared to him good authority: nevertheless, I cannot say that 
I have much belief in this Scinguin. D’Anville, in his Ancienne 
Gaule, identifies Scingomagus with a place called Chamlat de 
Siguin. In Cramer’s map of Ancient Italy I also find this place 
called Siguin, not Scinguin. In addition to this, I looked over 
several modern maps for the place, but found it only in one 
(Bourcet’s), where its name was written Chanlas Seguin. How- 
ever, whether it be called Chamlat de Siguin, Seguin, or Scinguin, 
is of little importance. All such names, as well as Segusio and 
Scingomagus, would probably be derived from the Segovii or Segu- 
sini, the tribes who anciently possessed these parts'. This Siguin 


in nott. ad Imp. Par.”) The distance 
of Ocelum from Placentia is 145 
miles; from {Pavia, 109. According 
to Mr Law, Strabo, in his journey 
from Placentia to Ocelum along the Po, 
does not go through the whole route, 
but “ pulls up on his arrival atthe Dora 
“Baltea,” never following the banks of 
any Dora at all. The Critic has before 
explained the words, rapa rév worapsy, 
without being much restrained by their 
meaning ; but in this interpretation of 
mapa Tov Aouplay rorapdy his emancipa- 
tion is complete. It is clear from Strabo 
that Ocelum lay at some distance from 
the Po, upon the banks of ariver Dora; 
and it is also clear that this Dora must be 
the Dora Susina, as Ocelum was on the 
Cottian frontier. The Apoveyria of Strabo 
would be the Dora Baltea. 

1 I noticed in my treatise (p. 188) 
the probableconnexion between Scingo- 
magus and the Secusini. Mr Law, 
whose mode of reproducing compari- 
sons of names is not without ingenuity, 
converts this (p. 110) into a parallel 
between Scingo and Segusio. He finds 
himself also able, on the same page, to 
remind me that the names Segusio and 
Seingomagus both occur in Pliny, and 
must therefore belong to different places. 


He has not, however, been so ready to 
remind me (or any one else) that Pliny 
has borrowed the passage relating to 
Scingomagus from the geographer Arte- 
midorus (flor. B.0. 100), and has re- 
tained the old Greek name which he 
found there. For Scingomagus (2xcy- 
youdyos) is a Greek, not a Latin name, 
Pliny’s words (11. 108) are: ‘‘ Alpes us- . 
que ad Scingomagum vicum DXVIIII.” 
They form part of an itinerary from 
India to Gades. Segusio is mentioned, 
ur.17. The words of Artemidorus, as 
preserved by Agathemerus, (lib. I. cap, 
4) are: dd ‘Pwuns éwi ras"Adrets Ews 
Saeyyoudyou Kdpns, bwrd rats “A\weow 
otons, orddiia 5pv8’. According to Mr 
Law, this xwun, trd rais"ANwreow odoa, 
stood almost on the summit of the Col 
de Sestritres, a most eligible position 
certainly for a vicus or xan, though 
lower situations are now preferred. Here, 
just as the traveller had begun to de- 
scend from his highest pass, his ascent 
of the Alps commenced. But then this 
traveller was no ordinary man. ‘‘He 
(Pliny) is not dealing with roads. He 
is going from one end of the world to 
the other in a few strides.” In this case, 
as a stride of 51:9 miles from Rome 
would have extended to Lyons instead 
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would be less than five Roman miles from Cesanne (Gesdao), and 
consequently less than 50 from Embrun. Scingomagus, we know, 


of Chamlat de Siguin, we must infer 
that, with a traveller's licence, he has 
exaggerated by one-third the length of 
the step he actually took; though there 
will be no difficulty if we suppose ‘‘via” 
to mean a route for common travellers, 
not for those who take strides of 500 
miles at a time. Rome to Tortona (Itin.), 
399 miles. (The Berlin ed. (1848) gives 
409, taking the distance from Genoa to 
Libarna at 36, and from Libarna to Tor- 
tona at 35 miles. But, as the modern 
distance from Genoa to Tortona is 34 
Piedmontese = 57 Roman miles, one of 
the various readings, 26 for 36, or 25 
for 35, should probably be preferred). 
Tortona to Casale (Carbantia), 224 Pied. 
= 37 Rom. miles. Casale to Turin 
(Itin.), 50 miles. Otherwise, taking 
the road by Asti, Tortona to Turin, 
46} Pied. = 77 Rom. miles. Turin to 
Susa (Itm.), 40 miles, Total distance 
from Rome to Susa, by Casale, 399 + 
37 + 50 + 40= 526 miles; by Asti, 
399 +77 + 40 = 516 miles. Either dis- 
tance varies little from 519 miles. Strabo 
speaks of the Alps as beginning at Oce- 
lum, not at Scingomagus. The mount- 
ains are, in fact, entered near Avigliana. 
At Susa the broad flat valley terminates, 
and the ascent begins. 

The next measurement given in the 
itinerary tranecribed by Pliny is from 
Scingomagus to Illiberis, from the Alps 
to the Pyrenees. Here the MSS. give 
three readings: 456, 466, and 556 miles. 
Comparing these together, the first seems 
the reading to be preferred. Now the 
distance by the Mont Gentvre from 
Scingomagus to Tarascon or Beaucaire 
is, according to the estimate of Strabo, 
which is corroborated by the Itineraries, 
234 miles. From Beaucaire to Nimes 
the distance (Peut. Tab.) is 15 miles. 
From Nimes to Narbonne there are five 
distances given : Strabo, 88 miles; Ant. 
Itin., 87 miles, and 91 miles; Jerus. 
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Itin., 93 miles; Peut. Tab., ror miles, 
The straight distance is 88 miles. From 
Narbonne to Ruscino the distance (Ant. 
Itin.) is 40 miles: thence to Iliberis, 
now Eine, (Peut. Tab.) 7 miles. The 
straight distance from Narbonne to Elne 
is 45 miles. Consequently, taking the 
longest measurement between Nimes and 
Narbonne, the distance from Scingoma- 
gus to Llliberis by the Mont Gendvre is 
234 +15 +1014 40+ 7 = 397 miles, or 59 
miles less than the lowest of the three 
readings of Pliny, 456 miles. This road 
then, it would appear, did not pase over 
the Mont Genbevre, but followed the more 
ancient course by the Mont Cenis, which 
is about 60 miles longer (Susa to Le 
Cheylas (7'reatise) 1084 miles ; Valence, 
{29 kil. = 874 miles; Tarascon, 148 
kil, = 100 miles; Elne, 153, 155, or 
163 miles, taking in turn each of the 
three allowable measurements between 
Nimes and Narbonne, of which the 
highest seems.the least correct. Total 
distance from Susa to Elne (Scingoma- 
gus to Illiberis) by the Little Mont 
Cenis, 449, 451, or 459 miles, very close 
approximations tothe 456 miles of Pliny). 
This result might have been anticipated, 
as we are probably dezling here with the 
most ancient road over the Cottian Alps, 
the route of Hannibal, not of Pompey. 
Polybius’ approximate estimate of the 
length of Hannibal’s march from Em- 
porium to the commencement of the 
Taurine plain (Avigliana), 1600 + 1400 
+ 1200 = 4200 stadia = 525 miles, will 
exceed by about the right quantity the 
456 miles between Susa and Elne. The 
‘‘striding” distance between these two 
places is very nearly 300 miles; between 


' Chamlat de Siguin and Elne about 280. 


But this theory of ‘‘strides”, it must be 
evident, is perfectly absurd. It is also 
a useless absurdity. For it was devised 
by Mr Law, because he feared it might 
be said that Pliny, in this notice about 
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was 71 or 72 miles from Embrun, and therefore could not have 
been near Chamlat de Siguin, any more than Ocelum, 99 miles 
from Embrun, could have been near Usseau, which is not more 
than 70. In short, there is not any reason for supposing that 
these ancient places lay anywhere on the route of the Col de - 
Sestriéres and the valley of Fenestrelles, a hasty conclusion on 
which the theory of an ancient road following such a course has 
been raised, and even acquired general belief }. 


Scingomagus, “would naturally be re- 
ferring to some place in the great Im- 
perial Road.” The Critic’s alarm was 
groundless, Artemidorus must have 
been dead many years before the Re- 
public expired. 

1 Mr Law has, however, (p.107), one 
grand argument to overthrow all the 
conclusions drawn from these distances, 
These 99 miles ought, it appears, to be 
99 stades, equal to 12% miles. ‘In 
order to read-g9 miles, you are obliged 
to convert stades into miles ; that is, you 
must read d\\a rocaira for ddAoe roo- 
ovro, which appears in every manu- 
script.” I will give here the whole 
passage in Strabo, following the text of 
Kramer : 

Kara 65¢ ri érépay dddv rh» da 
Ovoxovriwy xat rijs Korrlov péxpe pev 
Ovyépyvov xal Tapotoxuvos xowh d5ds 4 
ard Neuatcovu, évreibey 5é ért pev rods 
Ovoxovrlwy Spous cal rh» dpxhy Tis dya- 
Bdgews trav “ANwrewv did Apovervria xa 
KafadNiwvos wlrdtia éfjxovra tpla° 
wddw 3° évretiev éxi rods érépous Spous 
Tay Otoxovriwy xpos Thy Korrlov wlrca 
éxarodpy évas Séovra *els* éx’ ’HB- 
pbdovvoy xdpny’ clr’ &X\Ka rocaira 
dca Bovyayrlou xwpns cal Zreyyoud-you 
kal ris Tay "“Adwewy trepbécews én 
*“OxedXov, to wépas ris Korriov yijs* Kal 
hh dwo UKeyyoparyou 5 win ’Iradla réye- 
ta’ tore 52 evOdvie ext "Qxedov pldr«a 
elxoge dxTw. (elxoot éxrd edd.) 

Now it will be seen here that there 
is not the slightest mention of stades, 
nothing but miles. The change of &)Aoe 
tosovro. into dda rocaira is abso- 
lutely required to make sense. Kra- 


mer’s note on the subject is: “ dANos 
rogobrot codd. edd., qued qui ferri pos- 
sit non video.” The German editor 
was not aware how extremely tolerant 
criticism can sometimes be. However, 
as Mr Law wishes to read stades instead 
of miles for the sake of proving that 
Ocelum was identical with Usseau in 
the valley of Fenestrelles, let us accept 
his premises. Ocelum then must have 
been at a distance of 99 stades = 123 
Roman miles above Embrun, i.e, about 
one-third of the distance between Em- 
brun and Briangon, and about 55 miles 
from Usseau. Some interesting corolla- 
ries might be drawn from this geogra- 
phical discovery. Two may suffice, 
The Vocontian frontier being at Em- 
brun according to Strabo, Cassar, who 
started from Ocelum, would have suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing by great dili- 
gence, in no more than seven days, 
a march of 12 Roman miles ; an achieve- 
ment which he has thought worthy of 
record in his Commentaries. Scingo- 
magus also, where Italy began, being 
27 or 28 miles from QOcelum, would 
be at a distance of —15 miles from 
Embrun, and would nearly coincide with 
Caturiges, now Chorges near Gap. 

It will be found, by the aid of the 
Itineraries, that the distance between 
Tarascon and Embrun given by Strabo 
(63 + 99 = 162 miles) is extremely accu- 
rate. We must consequently conclude 
that there is the same accuracy with 
respect to the distance between Embrun 
and Ocelum. : 

The truth of my conditions for the 
determination of the site of Ocelum 
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After remarking, (p. 110), “On Ocelum was hinged Mr Ellis’s 
last proof of Ceesar’s march. It falls with the rest;” an asser- 
tion about equal in correctness to that which follows, and is so 
remarkably consistent with the ill-fated “historical probability” 
argument, that “Cresar was resisted by a body of the Cottian 
confederation,” (ante, p. 19), Mr Law proceeds to say, (p. 111): 
6 Mr Ellis, in his Cenis route, struggles with two difficulties, one 
on the distance performed in seven days, the other on the transit 
through the Vocontii.” There is no difficulty im either case. 
If the short road between St Jean de Maurienne and Grenoble 
had been taken by Ceesar', the whole distance between Butti- 


must now be apparent. They were 
these. (Treatise, p. 187.) ‘‘Ocelum 
stood in the province of Cisalpine Gaul, 
on the frontier of the Cottian land, at 
the foot of the Alps, on the banks of 
the Dora Susina, and (at) a distance 
of 99 miles from Embrun.” Buttigliera 
satisfies all these conditions; Usseau 
not one. Room could hardly be found 
for the Cottian tribes without assigning 
to them the whole of the valley of Fen- 
estrelles, i.e. of the Clusone, which ex- 
tends to the commencement of the plains 
at Pignerol. 

1 I named erroneously in my treatise 
one of the passes which this road crosses. 
The ‘‘Col du Glandon” should have been 
the ‘‘Col de la Croix-de-fer.” I fol- 
lowed this road from the Graisivaudan 
to St Jean de Maurienne, in the sum- 
mer of 1854. The distance was, as well 
as I could judge, very nearly what I 
had conjectured it to be. Neither the 
Col de la Coche nor the Col de la 
Croix-de-fer present any difficulty. The 
route is still a good deal frequented ; it 
leaves the Graisivaudan at Villard Bonot, 
In old maps, before the modern car- 
riage-roads were completed, the promi- 
nence of the ‘‘ Pas de la Coche” is very 
remarkable. I have seen no recent 
measurement of the heights of these 
two passes. <A scale of heights on the 
staircase of the University Library at 
Cambridge gives the height of the Col 
de la Coche at a little less than 6,400 


English feet, and that of the Col de la 
Crow-de-fer at 7,500. 

It may be said that it is objection- 
able to carry Cesar over three passes. 
Mr Law, even by his very circuitous 
route, does just the same, making him 
cross the Col de Sestritres and the 
Mont Genévre, and the pass called the 
Col de St Guigues (Bourcet, Raymond), 
between Gap and the valley of the 
Drac. In this last case, however, Mr 
Law says (p. 93) ‘‘ perhaps there is no 
mountain ;” a supposition which is 
plainly impossible. All Alpine valleys 
are divided from one another, as every 
one must know, by ranges of mountains. 
The Col de St Guigues is, however, a 
low pass. 

It may also be objected, that the 
route of the Coche is found neither in 
the Itineraries nor in the Peutingerian 
Table. It may be answered that the 
approach to the only other pass noticed 
by Cesar, the Great St Bernard, is 
precisely in the same situation as the 
Mont Cenis. For the road to Martigny 
(Octodurus), as given in the Itineraries 
and the Table, runs along the north 
side of the Lake of Geneva i.e. ‘‘ per 
Helvetios.” But it seems quite plain 
from Cesar’s own account (Bell. Gall. 
III. i-vi.) that the route to Octodurus, 
from the country of the Allobroges, lay 
‘per Nantuates;” i.e. through the 
northern provinces of Savoy. Remains 
of a Roman road leading from the valley 
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gliera and Grenoble might have been performed in seven days 
. by marches of 20 Roman (rather more than 18 English) miles 
a day; no extravagant allowance for forced marches, even 
though the hostile Gauls had to be driven off by the way. 
Ceesar would have returned from Italy, as he went, “ magnis 
itineribus}.” 

‘‘The transit through the Vocontii” is merely an assertion 
of Mr Law’s. It appears first in p. 102, where Ceesar is made 
to state that he went through the Vocontii into the Allobroges. 
Ceesar’s words do not amount to this. He says: “in fines 
Vocontiorum ulterioris provincise die septimo pervenit: inde 
in Allobrogum fines, ab Allobrogibus in Segusianos exercitum 
ducit.” Here the body of the country of the Vocontii is not 
mentioned, nor necessarily implied, but merely its “fines.” This 
expression, unless vaguely taken, which we have here no reason 
for doing, though such a usage is common, means no more than 
“frontier.” The word inde in “inde in Allobrogum fines” is, if 
it refer to place and not to time, grammatically equivalent to 
ab tisdem finibus Vocontiorum. Now the Isére would have sepa- 
rated the Vocontii from the Allobroges: their territories were 
conterminous nowhere else. Ceesar’s words will consequently 
imply this; that he arrived in a week at the Vocontian frontier on 
the south bank of the Isére, and then crossed the river to the 
north bank*, Mr Law contravenes with some energy (p. 112) 


of the Arve towards Martigny have been 
found near Passy, and elsewhere. (Ber- 
tolotti, Let. XXVII.) 

1 Mr Law appears to entertain no 
very exalted opinion of the powers of 
the Roman soldier, nor of the alacrity 
of Ceesar’s legions in the movements of 
war. Gibbon’s estimate, if we may judge 
by his account of the Imperial armies, 
is considerably higher, and perhaps more 
just. Nor, if we may venture to trust 
the historian rather than the critic, 
would the legions have been so greatly 
embarrassed in the course of a week’s 
march by any ‘‘commissariat” difficul- 
ties. Gibbon says, (chap. 1.): 

‘¢ Besides their arms, which the le- 
gionaries scarcely considered as an en- 
cumbrance, they were laden with their 


kitchen furniture, the instruments of 
fortification, and the provision of many 
days. Under this weight, which would 
oppress the delicacy of a modern soldier, 
they were trained by a regular step to 
advance, in about six hours, near twenty 
miles. On the appearance of an enemy, 
they threw aside their baggage, and by 
easy and rapid evolutions converted the 
column of march into an order of battle.” 

* Mr Law makes Cesar enter the 
Vocontian territory near Gap. The 
distance of Gap from Embrun was 28 
Roman miles ; of Embrun from Ocelum, 
99; total, from Gap to Ocelum, 127 
miles. This is not much less than my 
136 miles, which Mr Law exclaims 
against as so extravagant a distance for 
a week’s march. 
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the supposition that the south bank of the Isére at Grenoble 
may have been Vocontian. Yet, if he makes Csesar cross the 
Isére at Grenoble, as he appears to do (p. 102), and asserts, as 
he does (p. 110), that Casar passed directly from the country 
of the Vocontii into that of the Allobroges, I do not see how 
he is to avoid admitting what he disputes at p.112. Indeed, 
as he brings Cesar into the Vocontian territory near Gap, he 
must consider the right bank of the Drac, where the road to 
Grenoble runs, to have been in the possession of that people. 
In short, if Ceesar crossed the Isére at Grenoble, then the 
south bank of the Isére there must have been Vocontian. If 
it were not Vocontian, but Tricorian, then Csesar must have 
crossed the Drac before he passed the Isére. In either case, 
the “fines Vocontiorum” would have been near Grenoble, which 
may fairly be taken to represent the termination of the seven 
days’ march!, 

I have now arrived at the last question to be considered, 
the identity with the Little Mont Cenis of a certain pass spoken 
of by Strabo. Mr Law, however, denies that any pass at all 
is spoken of. He gives, in support of his denial, a translation 
of the passage of Strabo to which I referred as containing the 
mention of the supposed pass. From this translation I have 
taken the following words (p. 114): 

‘“‘Beyond the Vocontii are the Siconii and the Tricorii, and 
beyond these the Medulli occupy the highest summits, the 
direct height of which is, they say, 100 stadia in ascent, and 
the same again in descent to the bounds of Italy. (Mera d 
Ovoxovrious "Ixdviot (OF Sexdvioc) Kat Tpexdptoe xai per’ adrovs Mé8ovAAot, 
oimep ras tynAoraras Exovot’ xopupas’ To your GpOiwraroy aitay vos 
oradioy éxardy exew aot rv dvdBacww, kdvbevde? (Or xdvredbev) wddey rip 
éml robs Spovs rods rijs "Iradias xard8acw).... The Medulli lie the 
furthest from the confluence of the Isére with the Rhone: and 
on the other side of the mountain range spoken of, which slopes 
towards Italy, dwell the Taurini, a Ligurian nation, and other 
Ligurians: and of these is the land called the land of Ideonnus, 


1 The Drac formerly traversed a part the context generally, plainly shew the 
of the ground on which Grenoble stands. meaning to be attached to the expres- 
Pilot, Hist. Gren. p. 260. sion ‘‘dp@wrarov Upos.” It is the high- 

* This word, which must refer toa _ est partor crest of the ridge that isalluded 
locality, not a measurement, and also to, not its perpendicular elevation. 
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and that of Cottius. 
&.” 
_ Now we have here a particular range of the Alps spoken of, 
the identification of which must be our first object. On one 
side of it lay the Taurine country and the land of Ideonnus 
and Cottius. Ideonnus I suppose to be the same as Donnus, 
the father of Cottius. This latter district, at the time alluded 
to, would have comprised the valley of Susa and other valleys 
to the south and west. The Taurine country extended eastward 
from the Cottian territory far into the plains of Italy. On the 
other side of the ridge were the Medulli, who dwelt in the 
Manurienne, though probably only in the lower part. These are 
ample data for the determination of the ridge spoken of. It 
must be that part of the main chain of the Alps which divides 
the Maurienne from Italy. On the south side of this chain, Strabo 
mentions a point which he designates as “the bounds of Italy.” 
This locality we know, from the Jerusalem Itinerary, to have 
been the city of Susa. From the valley of the Arc then, (the 
Maurienne), there was an ascent (dvdBacis) of 100 stadia to the 
crest of the main chain of the Alps, and from this crest to 
Susa there was a descent (xaraBacis) also of 100 stadia. Now 
it seems to me that, when we hear of ascending from one side 
of the Alps, and descending on the other, it.requires no “ fertile 
imagination,” nor anything beyond the most ordinary common 
sense, to conclude that some pass must have been crossed. 
Such, however, is not the opinion of Mr Law. “Alas! there is 
just this misfortune, that in the passage relied on Strabo does 
not speak of any Pass at all.” (p. 113.) “In all this, which 
I have quoted continuously, no pass is spoken of: no route for 
travelling from one part of a country to another!.” This direct 
contradiction may render it necessary to examine a little into 
the question. 

It is obvious that it is the force of the words dvaBaci and 
xaraBacrs that is in dispute. These therefore Mr Law attacks, 
though not directly, and lays down the following canon, aimed at 


Beyond these and the Po are the Salassi, 


1 Probably, therefore, that which 
Xenophon describes as an ‘‘ Anabasis,” 
was accomplished without any travel- 
ling whatever. The army of Cyrus was 
transported from Sardis to Cunaxa by 
some other means, the nature of which 


Mr Law could doubtless explain to us. 
We have been previously informed that 
Pliny ‘‘is not dealing with roads” when 
he uses the words ‘“‘via” and ‘‘iter 
terrenum.” It seems difficult to per- 
suade Mr Law in this matter. 
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these two words, declaratory of the terms which it was necessary 
for Strabo to use to define a pass. ‘“ There are no terms like 
686s, or érépOeots, which Strabo employs on such occasions.” 
(p.115.) The words d»d8acis and xardfaois then, according to the 
Critic, cannot be used by Strabo to indicate a pass. This is the 
issue which has to be tried. 

Now how would Mr Law explain, according to his canon, 
the terms drdBaois and xardBacrs in the following quotation from 
Polybius’ account of Hannibal’s passage of the Alps? I assume, 
by the way, that Mr Law will allow that Hannibal did actually 
cross the Alps. Even his versatility of opinion must have limits. 

Ty 8 émavptoy dvafevéas, evnpxero ris xaraBdcews’ ey 7 Todepions 
péev ovx ere mepteruye, wAQy Tov AaOpa Kaxorotovvray1* bd 8€ rov rérer 
xal rijs xidvos, ov woAA@ Aciwovras améBake Tov xara tH» dyvadBacer 
Pbapevrwv. codons yap orevns Kat xatwepovs ris KaraBdaews, K.T.X, 

But perhaps Mr Law will say, This is a passage from Poly. 
bius and not from Strabo. Very well. How does he interpret 
the word dvafSdcews in the passage cited from Strabo, ante, p. 23? 
Besides, whatever be the force of dvafaois and xaraBaois, they 
must together, when applied to different sides of a chain of 
mountains, be equivalent to a imépBaois of that chain. ‘YmépBacts 
therefore, ought not in Strabo, according to Mr Law, to signify 
a pass. Indeed, it is not one of the two terms mentioned in his 
canon. Yet what other meaning but “ passes” can be affixed to 
SxepBaces in the following well-known passage of Strabo ? 

Térrapas 8 tmepBaces svopater pdvov dia Avyiov pev thy tyyiota tH 
Tuppnixe meddyet: era rv 81a Tavpiver, iy ‘AvviBas dujAOev eira ray dua 


Zadkaccay rerdpryy 8e, ryv da ‘Parra: dracas xpnpvoders 2, 


1 It is only from these words, out that the Salassi were Gauls? It is 


**\dOpa Kaxorototyrwy,” that we learn 
how the mountaineers on the Italian 
side of the Alps were affected to Han- 
nibal. These mountaineers, according 
to Mr Law, were the Salassi. It might 
consequently be presumed that it is from 
these two words that he concludes (p. 
56), that ‘“‘the Salassians, like other 
Gauls, sympathised in the object of 
Hannibal’s expedition.” It must be 
confessed, however, that they had rather 
an objectionable mode of exhibiting their 
sympathy. But how did Mr Law find 


generally considered that they were Li- 
gurians, like the Taurini (Malden’s Rome, 
p- 64). Polybius (11. xvii.) gives us 
what seems a complete list of the Gallic 
nations in Italy. There is no mention 
made in it of the Salassi; which would 
hardly have been the case had they been 
of Gallic blood, since even Celto-Ligu- 
rians, such as the Levi and Libui, are 
included among the Cisalpine Gauls. 

2 Mr Law, forgetting in the second 
paragraph of p. 115 the canon he had 
laid down in the first, does not dispute 
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But it must be unnecessary to pursue this question any 
farther. Scarcely any one can have the slightest doubt about 
the force of the words -dyaSacis and xaraBacis. Nor, even if we 
had words of less precision, could there be much hesitation 
about Strabo’s meaning. For it is clear that the two measure. 
ments, each of a hundred stadia, can only refer to one of two 
things; height, or distance. Now, if height had been intended, 
there would only have been a single “hundred stadia” given. It 
is also well known that the highest of the Alps is only twenty- . 
six stadia in elevation, even above the level of the sea. No 
peaks four times as high as Mont Blanc have as yet been 
observed, at least by the generality of investigators. It is thus 
self-evident, in spite of Mr Law’s “loftiest Alps and reputed 
heights,” that they are two distances which are given by Strabo! ; 
the one, the distance from the valley of the Arc to the crest of 
the ridge, and the other, the distance from the crest of the ridge 


down to Susa. 
of the Little Mont Cenis?. 


These distances are in accordance with the pass 


I need not examine Mr Law’s observations about the “ great 


lake.” 


some much smaller lake. 


One of, four opinions concerning it must be adopted. 
(1) That it was the lake on the Mont Cenis. 
(3) That it never existed at all. 


(2) That it was 
(4) 


That it has disappeared. Of these, the first is the only admis- 
sible opinion. There are also (p. 116) some critical observations. 


that twepBdoes here: means ‘‘ passes.” 
He only attempts to get rid of the words 
‘‘qv ’AvviBas 5:70,” which he says, 
and correctly so, are wanting in one of 
the most esteemed manuscripts. As, 
however, the words are found in five 
manuscripts, also of the first class, as 
well as in those of secondary authority, 
there can be no doubt of their genuine- 
ness. It is, besides, very improbable 
that Polybius, when noticing the passes 
with which he was acquainted, should 
not have mentioned Hannibal's name in 
connexion with the pass which he cross- 
ed. That some one else should have 
put in these words, when Polybius had 
omitted them, is equally improbable. 
But then Mr Law says: ‘These words 
of Strabo are quite without value for 
interpreting Polybius.” He seems to 


forget that the words belong to Poly- 
bius rather than to Strabo. The pass- 
age is, however, at the same time, quite 
conclusive as to the meaning which 
Strabo attached to the word trepBdoes. 

1 Cf, Plin. 11. 65. 

* There is another pass, besides the 
Little Mont Cenis, which would satisfy — 
these conditions of distance. It is called 
the Col de Clairée, and leads, like the 
Little Mont Cenis, from Bramans to 
Susa. No one has, I think, ever sug- 
gested this pass as the route of Hanni- 
bal, although the fine view which it 
commands of the plains of Italy has. 
been noticed. One great objection to 
its acceptance would be, that the road 
to it from Bramans passes almost close 
to the Col of the Little Mont Cenis, a 
lower and an easier pass. 
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about “nailing” a pass, which it is equally unnecessary to 
touch upon. 

I have now gone through Mr Law’s Criticism, which professes 
to be founded on a careful examination of my theory. “I weighed 
its merits,” says Mr Law (p. vi.), “and sifted it as well as I 
could, under the circumstances.” Having seen the results of this 
‘full and fair scrutiny,” a scrutiny so searching as to elicit from my 
treatise what was nowhere to be found in it, the reader may be 
left to form his own opinion as to how far the Critic establishes 
the theory he himself supports, that of the Little St Bernard, or 
invalidates that which I] have advocated, the theory of the Little 
Mont Cenis. Mr Law, indeed, does not profess to undertake 
a complete vindication of the Little St Bernard; but he has, 
I think, gone into its defence to a sufficient extent to make it 
perfectly clear that his position is untenable. It must also be 
_ remembered that the cause of the Little St Bernard has been 

‘already upheld by two excellent supporters, M. Deluc and the 
author of the Oxford Dissertation. And yet Mr Law, while in 
his preface justly acknowledging their works as “ very able and 
full of merit,” is obliged to confess that the case of the Little St 
Bernard has not been satisfactorily made out!. It is, however, 
not easy to conceive how, after what has been said by those 
two writers, and what has been urged by Mr Law on the same 
side of the question, anything of importance can yet remain to 
be done. Nor is it difficult to see why, although erroneous, such 
a theory should have been held by able men. The order in 
which the investigation was pursued left the most decisive 
points to be considered last of all, and caused their importance 
to be overlooked in favour of a theory already formed. If, 
instead of beginning by endeavouring to trace Hannibal’s route 
through the Transalpine valleys to the summit of the Alps, the 


1 “There is no subject in which were written: and of these not one ison 


false doctrine has been so successful and 
se enduring. To this day Truth has 
not gained the station that is due to 
her. The work of M. de Luc and the 
Oxford Dissertation are very able and 
full of merit. But even these are open 
to some correction and improvement: 
all is not right; and much of what is 
right is not adequately enforced. Many 
combatants too have arisen since those 


the side of Truth.” (Preface, p. vi.) I fear 
it cannot be said of this Truth: Magna 
est Veritas, e prevalebit. The confede- 
racy of the ancients in support of Error 
is unhappily much too strong. Yet 
all is not irreparably lost. The ad- 
versaries of Truth may still be over- 
thrown. There is a great Critic who 
says: ‘‘I would face them all, if I had 
time.” 
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investigators had first determined by what Cisalpine valleys it 
was possible for him to have descended into Italy, the valley of 
Aosta would have been at once eliminated, and all the passes 
leading into it excluded. For, from any one of these passes, it 
was not possible that Hannibal could have seen the smallest 
portion of the plains of Italy, or have descended into those 
plains in the time allowed by Polybius. It was also evident at 
a glance, from the same author, that the descent must have 
been made either into the country of the Taurini or the Insubres!, 
and certainly not through the country of the Salassi into that 
of the Libui. The question would thus have been much sim- 
plified. For, if Hannibal could not have descended through the 
valley of Aosta, it would almost immediately follow that he 
could not have ascended through any valley north of the Mauri- 
enne; the only pass from the Tarentaise not leading into the 
valley of Aosta, the Col de Galése, being rendered inadmissible 
by its difficulty, and the Simplon by innumerable improbabilities. 
Again, it was quite certain that Hannibal must have followed up 
either the Rhone or the Isére for a length of about 800 stadia 
from their confluence before he began the ascent of the Alps. 
In neither case could he have struck off from the Isére at 
Grenoble to cross the Genévre or any more southern pass, while 
either route might have been taken for the Maurienne. Hannibal 
consequently could not have ascended to the summit of the 
Alps by any valley south of the Maurienne. Therefore, as it 
was previously known that he could not have followed any valley 
north of the Maurienne, it would have appeared, merely from 
points plainly incontrovertible, and without touching upon any 
doubtful or complicated part of the subject, that Hannibal must 
have gained the summit of the Alps through the Maurienne, and 


1 I can hardly imagine how any one, 
whose perusal of Polybius had extended 
to cap. LX., could suppose an alternative 
to be possible in this case. I have, how- 
ever, admitted such a possibility out of 
compliment to Mr Law, who in the mat- 
ter of the Insubres “‘ stands on the plain 
words of Polybius”; an attitude not al- 
ways attempted by him, as we perceived 
on coming to the plain words, évdexrd- 
pevos avrots Ta wept tiv Tiddov wedla. 
Nor does his position seem very firm on 


the present occasion; though perhaps 
he may be able to explain the appa- 
rently inexplicable process, by which 
Hannibal, after leaving the Alps behind 
him, and marching into the Insubrian or 
Milanese plain, found himself at the 
very roots {im’ atrivy rhy wrapwpeay) 
of the Taurine (i.e. Cottian) Alps; 
and also how it happened that Hanni- 
bal had previously joined the Insu- 
bres without effecting a junction with 
them. 
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thus, in all probability, have descended into Italy from the 
Mont Cenis!, 


I find I have overlooked (Criticism, p. viii.) two alterations 
which are given as Corrigenda, an appellation they fully deserve 
in its most accurate sense. The first of them is this: 

P. 11, line 1—after “ not near it,” insert “The narrative had 
before announced in planum descensum; with an argument to 
make that plain Taurinian, and to shew Hannibal as deductus in 
Taurinos.” 

Livy’s words are, (L. Cincius Alimentus being the hearer 
implied in “ audisse”) : “ex ipso autem audisse Hannibale, post- 
quam Rhodanum transierit, triginta sex millia hominum ingen- 
temque numerum equorum et aliorum jumentorum amisisse, 
Taurinis, que Gallis proxima gens erat, in Italiam degressum.” 
Hannibal told his prisoner, the historian Cincius Alimentus, that 
he came down into Italy among the Taurini. By Mr Law’s 
correction, however, this statement of Hannibal's is converted 
into a conclusion of Livy’s. The premises of Livy’s argument 


become a result dependent on those very premises. 


1 Mr Law has subjoined to his Criti- 
cism some observations on an hypothesis 
of M. Replat of Annecy relative to the 
passage of Hannibal. The route of the 
Carthaginians, according to M. Replat, 
lay up the left bank of the Isére as far 
as Pont Charra, a place situated on the 
Brédaz between Le Cheylas and Mont- 
mélian; thence through the gorge of 
the Brédaz into the valley of La Ko- 
chette, and up the Val Istre again as 
far as L’Hépital; thence by the Val 
Beaufort and over the Cul du Bon- 
homme (qu. the Cormel de Roselant?) 
to Chapiu, and over the Col de la Seigne 
into the valley of Aosta. This theory 
would have one advantage over that of 
the Little St Bernard, of which it may 
be considered as a modification. The 
distance from Pont Charra to Ivrea by 
the Val Beaufort would be very nearly 
150 Roman miles (1200 stadia), the dis- 
tance allowed by Polybius for the paas- 
age of the Alps. The distance from 
Yenne to Ivrea by the Mont du Chat 


(See 


and the Little St Bernard is found from 
the Itineraries to be 180 Roman miles. 
The Aevxdmrerpoy dxupdv of Polybius is, 
according to M. Replat’s theory, Mont 
Blanc. This appears to me as improba- 
ble as that it should have been the so- 
called Roche Blanche, although the im- 
probability would not entirely rest on the 
same grounds. For the Roche Blanche is 
almost at once disqualified by its insig- 
vificance, so disappointing to all who 
may here anticipate from the Alps any- 
thing commensurate with such objects. 
** Parturiunt montes, nascetur ridiculus 
mus.” Mont Blanc certainly is not 
liable to this objection, though I think 
there are others equally strong against 
its adoption. But I must not stay to 
examine M. Replat’s theory: indeed, 
as my only knowledge of it is derived 
from Mr Law’s notice, I should not be 
justified in criticising it in detail. As, 
however, it brings Hannibal into Italy 
by the valley of Aosta, I conceive that 
it must at once fall to the ground. 
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ante, p. 4.) For Livy never brings forward “an argument to 
prove the plain Taurinian, and to shew Hannibal as deductus in 
Taurinos.” He is content to take these facts for granted on 
the strength of Hannibal’s word, especially when that word was 
backed by universal agreement. Mr Law, however, has a much 
. higher opinion of Hannibal's eloquence than of his veracity. He 
must shrewdly suspect him here of Punica fides. It would con- 
sequently appear that the object of Mr Law’s indignation, the 
Taurine plot, as it was thus originated by Hannibal, must date 
from before B.c. 200. Mr Law may well say that “false doc- 
trine has been enduring,” and that “error comes forth under 
grave and respectable authority.” 

The second Corrigendum is this : 

P. 11, line 4—after “reference” insert “The two expres- 
sions, gens proxima, and genti proximee, contain the same 
geographical idea, being simply this—that, along the Po, the 
Taurini are next above the Gauls.” 

Where does Mr Law get “along the Po” or “above the 
Gauls” from? : 

The two expressions in Livy are, the first belonging to a 
citation from Cincius Alimentus: 

(1) “ Taurinis, quse Gallis proxima gens erat, in Italiam 
degressum!.” 

(2) “ Taurinis, genti proximse, adversus Insubres bellum 
motum erat.” 

From these two passages it is to be inferred, according to 
Mr Law, that the Libui were non-existent B.c. 218. I should, 
nevertheless, have good hopes of their surviving that memorable 
year, even were I to admit as true all the erroneous premises of 
Mr Law’s Criticism and Corrigendum. Yet this Corrigendum is 
almost as incorrect as so few lines could possibly be. Neither 


1 I suppose it is on account of this 
citation from Cincius Alimentus that 
Mr Law (see ante, Vol. I. p. 313) af: 
firms that Livy had ‘‘already,” i. e. 
before (2), ‘‘ brought Hannibal into the 
Taurini.” Yet it is evident that this 
citation can form no part of Livy's nar- 
rative of Hannibal’s march. Nor indeed 
does any portion of cap. 38. The nar- 
rative is broken off at the end of cap. 


Vou. II. March, 1856. 


37, and resumed at the beginning of 
cap. 39. Hannibal (cap. 37) descends 
to the plain, and (cap. 39) the first peo- 
ple he finds there, the Taurini, are at 
war with his expected allies, the Insu- 
bres. Scarcely any one could have here 
avoided ‘‘stumbling upon accuracy.” 
Mr Law’s critical acumen has, however, 
enabled him to escape. 
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grammar nor reason can connect “proximee” in (2) with the 
insubres or with the Po; while in (1) “ Gallis” is plainly con- 
trasted with “ Italiam,” the one expression indicating the 
Transalpine, and the other the Cisalpine country. In crossing 
the Alps from Gaul to Italy, reckoning from the passage of the 
Rhone to the arrival at the Taurine country, the first part of 
the plains which Hannibal reached, he lost 36,000 men and 
@ vast number of horses and other animals, (This estimate does 
not agree with that of Polybius.) 
R. Exus. 


IT. 


On the Sophistical Rhetorie. 


“Hy yap amobavy 
els tts mrovnpos, du dvepucay pr ropes: 
ovdels yap npiv “Iddews ev ry mode 
doris emtkavoe: Tas Kepadds Tov pytépev. 
KexoA\Gmevkas: Tovyapoiy pytwp Evet. 


Puato. Fr. inc. iv. (Meineke.) 


Tue design which I have had in view in this series of papers is 
twofold; to collect such information as is to be found in con- 
temporary writers about that very remarkable class of men 
known by the name of the Sophists, and to throw what light 
I am able upon their character, speculations, and pursuits, and 
the nature of the influence which they exercised upon the age 
in which they lived; and secondly, to correct certain opinions 
with respect to them, erroneous as I think, which have gained 
currency from the ability with which they have been maintained, ‘ 
and the deserved popularity of the latest work in which they 
have been advocated. The importance of the intellectual revo- 
lution in which they took so prominent a part, the influence 
which they indirectly exerted upon philosophical speculation— 
for though not sound philosophers themselves they were the 
cause of sound philosophy in others—and upon the national 
character by means of the educational functions which they 
exercised, give an interest to these men which they do not . 
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perhaps intrinsically possess, and will, I hope, justify what might 
otherwise seem the disproportionate length of these remarks, 
At any rate, such inquiries cannot fail to illustrate in some 
degree the literature, especially the philosophical literature, of 
the period, and may perhaps be of some service to the student 
of Plato and Aristotle, and, I venture to hope, of history. 

In pursuance of this design then I am now to enter in fuller 
detail upon the early history of rhetoric, and to give a brief 
sketch of its earliest professors, that portentous growth of hydra 
heads which sprang out of the intellectual fermentation of the 
fifth century to the astonishment and horror of the soberminded 
and old-fashioned portion of the Greek people, and which no 
Iolaus could repress or subdue. And as we have been hitherto 
chiefly concerned with the Sophists who were contemporary 
with Plato—the adventurous Hercules who encountered the 
Sophistical hydra—or mentioned in his dialogues; and as one of 
‘the objects of this inquiry is to ascertain how far he was justified 
in the ridicule and reprobation which he so unsparingly heaped 
upon them, in our subsequent account of this their principal 
instrument of instruction and of mischief we shall still confine 
ourselves to those whom we meet with in the writings of Plate 
and Aristotle. This will carry us down to the time of Isocrates, 
by universal consent the most accomplished master of this school 
of Rhetoric. 

Our sketch will exhibit them in the three characters which 
we before described; as rhetoricians in the modern and stricter 
sense of the word; as prose writers and men of literature; and 
as instructors or'corruptors of youth; and we shall have therefore 
to take into account not only the rules they laid down and the 
system they pursued in their schools of Rhetoric, but also the 
style of their writings, the contributions they made to the infant 
studies of grammar, rhythm, criticism, and their art of compo- 
sition in general, as well as the moral result which was likely to 
flow from their training. On these points our attention must be 
chiefly directed to the originators of the system, the Sophists 
par excellence. 

In all these respects Plato, as we have already noticed, 
evidently held them very cheap; and the opinion of Aristotle, to 
judge from the passages previously cited from his writings, and 
others to be afterwards adduced, seems to have been not much 

3—2 
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more favourable: and the recorded judgment of these two is 
entitled to the greater weight, not only from the respect due to 
their superior enlightenment and discrimination, but because 
they have traced out their intellectual character as a whole, and 
discussed all their pretensions, philosophical, literary, and educa- 
tional together. 

The practice of rhetoric, like the use of logic, is doubtless as 
old as human speech and human society. Some of the Greeks 
indeed ascribed to it a still earlier origin. One of the commen- 
tators on Hermogenes (Proleg. in Hermog. p. 4) quotes certain 
authors who carried it back to the gods. In support of this 
opinion they produced the verse of Homer, II. A. 1, of 8¢ Geol wap 
Znvi xaOnuevos yyopéwvro, which, said they, is an example of the 
Snpuryopixdy yévos tis pynropexnjs. From the gods it passed to the 
heroes; the speech of Priam, Il. r. 182, being an instance of the 
éyxopaorixdy eidos. Similarly Nestor in his dialogue with Aga- 
memnon gives specimens of the cupSovdrevrixdy, and Ulysses of the 
3cxanxdy yévos: and so finally it came down to the human race}. 
“Dicta sunt omnia,” says Quintilian, (Inst. Orat. v. 10), “ ante- 
quam preeciperentur: mox ea scriptores observata et collecta 
ediderunt.” 

Again, Eustathius? refers the origin of the art of rhetoric to 
Homer himself; who, he says, is the author of the entire art of 
words, and from whom are derived all sources of rhetorical 
systems, as rivers flow from the ocean; the great Homeric ocean- 
river, that is, that encircled the world. And further, he declares 
that from Homer is to be learnt the handling of the three kinds 
of oratory, the deliberative, judicial, and declamatory. Indeed 
when we consider the almost religious veneration which was 
paid by the Greeks to the authority of the first and greatest of 
their poets, and that his poems were popularly regarded amongst 
them as the repository of all arts and all knowledge sacred and 


1 Compare on this subject Rhet. 
Anon. ap. Spengel. p. 210, who quotes 
the same line of .Homer with the same 
object. What he adds is curious, if not 
exactly true. ‘‘ Now those who assert 
this do so with the view of magnifying 
the art: but the truth is, that it first 
made its appearance amongst the heroes, 


whence also the derivation of the uname 


fr. épety xal (i.e.) \éyew. This has been 
clearly shown by Homer, &c.” See also, 
on the natural and Homeric origin of 
Rhetoric, Quintilian, Inst. Orat. 11, 17. 
5 sq. On the latter, Aul. Gell. N. A. 
VII. 14. 7. 

* Eustath. Procem. in Odyss. p. 1379. 
ad I]. B. p. 221. ap. Ernest. Pref. ad 
Lex. Techn. Greece. p. xxii. 
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ane, it is not to be wondered at that the learned Archbishop 
‘hessalonica should have attributed to his favourite author 
origin of such an art as rhetoric, for which, in fact, there 
rather more justification than there usually was in cases of 
kind. Indeed, Hermogenes (ap. Speng. p. 6) pronounces ~ 
“a8 poetry is an imitation of everything,” it is the same 
y to say that Homer is the best of poets, and the first : 
ors and composers of speeches. 

3ut however majestically Agamemnon may have declaimed, ' 
ever persuasively the aged Phcenix, or the honey-tongued 
ses, or Nestor with his clear ringing voice, dcyis HvAlwy cyopy- | 
may have argued or pleaded in the verses of Homer; what- ' 
may have been the force of Achilles’ indignant invective, or © 
he pathetic pleadings of the bereaved Priam for the body 
is murdered son; no system of rhetoric, Aoyx) pébodos, no 
3 of the art existed until towards the middle of the fifth | 
ury before Christ. 

Even at Athens, the native home of eloquence (Cic. Brut.), 
re the arrival of Gorgias on the Leontine embassy in 427 
‘or, at any rate, before the visit of Protagoras, who (Plat. 
» Maj. 282, D) seems to have been there somewhat earlier, 
peech had been committed to writing!. Up to this time no 
*man or orator had thought of preserving any public 
ngue for the gratification of his contemporaries or the use of 
erity, whatever amount of pains and labour he might have 
owed upon its composition?, Even the calm and godlike 


The speeches in Thucydides are Spengel, Art. Script. p. 61. Plat. 


1 by the style alone, independently 
other considerations, to have been 
up from notes and recollections of 
if and others; the arguments of 
he himself invented. See his own 
nt of the matter, I. 22. Those of 
lotus scarcely pretend to be more 
ornaments and illustrations, and 
» claim to genuineness or authen- 
On the speeches of Thucydides 
irther Miiller, Hist. Gr. Lit. c. 
. § 8, and on speeches in history 
eral, Mure, Hist. Gr. Lit. Bk. Iv. 
ii. § 12, Vol. IV. p. 499 8y. 
See Miiller, op. cit. XxXxI. 4. 


Phedr. 257, D. Plut. Pericles, &ypa- 
gov ovdév drokd\are wiv trav Wndi- 
oudrwy. Miiller takes no notice of the 
opposing statement of Cicero, Brut. vit. 
27. Periclem, cujus scripta quedam fe- 
runtur. But this probably means no 
more than that there were in Cicero's 
time speeches which passed under his 
name, derived, like those of Thucydides, 
from notes or the recollections of some 
of his audience, or perhaps altogether 
spurious. ‘This latter seems to have 
been Quintilian’s opinion, Inst, Orat. U1. 
i, 12. Cicero in Bruto negat ante Peri- 
clem scriptum quicquam, quod ornatum 
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dignity of Pericles’ oratory, his weighty pregnant expressions! 
overfull of meaning ?, his ightning flashes of impetuosity ®, the 
lively images which “he left in men’s minds like the sting of 
a bee‘,” survived only in men’s recollection as detached frag- 
ments, or as a vague general impression of divine power and 
dignity. 

Sicily, as is well known, was the birthplace of the art of 
rhetoric, where in the kindly soil of the quick-witted, ready, and 
disputatious® Sicilians, it speedily grew and flourished. The 
“invention” of the art is ascribed by Aristotle, ap. Diog. Laert. 
.. vin. 57, to Empedocles the poet and philosopher of Agrigentum: 
Sext. Empir. vu. 6, uses the more cautious phrase, xext»nxéva, 
implying that he gave an impetus to ‘the study, or set it in 
motion; a phrase which is translated by Quintilian, 11. 1, “ movisse 
aliqua circa rhetoricen Empedocles dicitur;” and is most likely 
the expression which Aristotle himself employed. Again, Aris- 
totle in the passage of the de Soph. El. already quoted (supr. 
Vol. 1. p. 158) names Tisias as having practised rhetoric pera 


oratorium habeat; ejus aliqua ferri. 
Equidem non reperio quicquam tanta 
eloquentiz fama dignum: ideoque mi- 
nus miror esse qui nihil ab eo scrip- 
tum putent; hac autem que feruntur 
ab aliis esse composita. ° 

1 Periclis succus. Cic. de Orat. 11. 
22, § 93. 

4 Sententiis magis quam verbis ab- 
undans. Ib. 

3 Tepixréns ‘OvAUurios Forpawr’ é- 
Bpévra. Arist. Acharn. 

4 Eupolis Ajjuoe Fr. 6. Meineke, 
11. 458. The same writer, a contem- 
porary, says of him, that like a good 
runner he distanced all his competitors 
(in the oratorical race) by ten feet, 


womrep ayabot Spouiis 
ex déxa wodaw ype Adywv Tovs piropas’ 


and again, ‘‘persuasion settled on his 
lips, so great was the charm of his 
words,” 


mwelOw ris érexdOifey émt rots xel- 
Neo, 


ovrws éxpde’ Kal povos Trav pyrépwy 


7d Kévrpov éyxarédiwe roils dxpow- 
pevos. 


The whole passage is translated by 
Cicero, de Orat. UI. 34. 138; and again 
referred to, Brut. rx. 38. Cum delecta- 
tione etiam aculeos reliquisse in animis 
eorum & quibus esset auditus. Aristotle 
quotes two or three of tho most remark- 
able of these “‘aculei.” Rhet. 1. 7, m1. 4, 
III. 10, pp. 129, 19. 130, 1. The famous 
comparison in his funeral oration (which 
does not occur in Thucydides’ version of 
it) of the fall of the youth in battle to 
the loss of the spring from the year, has 
been plagiarized with the most consum- 
mate impudence, and ‘‘disfigured to 
make it pass for his own,” by Euripides, 
Suppl. 448. 

5 Cic. Brut. x11. 46. Siculi acuta gens 
et controversa natura. In Verr. rv. 43. 
95. Nunquam tam male est Siculis quin 
aliquid facete et commode dicant. Like 
the modern Parisians, the Sicilians, in 
the very worst of times, had always some 
joke very much to the point (facetum et 
commodum) ready for the occasion. 
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rovs xpérous; Meaning, most probably, (as Spengel thinks, p. 23, 
not.) Empedocles and Corax. Karsten, in his account of Empe- 
docles, prefixed to his collection of the fragments of his poems, 
(p. 61), supposes that he taught rhetoric not only by example 
but also by precept; but of the latter he has. no evidence to 
"produce except the tradition that Gorgias was his pupil. He 
also labours, with a zeal and industry which deserved a more 
complete success, to find in his verses examples of antithesis 
and paronomasia, which he thinks Gorgias may have copied from 
him together with his dress, air, and demeanour, p. 56. In de- 
fault of more precise evidence it seems safer to adopt Mr Grote’s 
_ Opinion upon the point, Hist. of Greece, vir. 466, “that the 
rhetoric ascribed to him may have consisted mainly in oral 
teaching or exposition of the same doctrines,” (viz. his physical 
system and cosmogony before mentioned). At any rate, it is 
highly improbable that he committed to writing and published 
any thing in the nature of rhetorical rules or system. 

But, to pass from the faint twilight of conjecture into the 
clearer region of history, the immediate occasion of its growth 
and cultivation, and the causes which impressed upon it the 
particular direction which it at first took, are stated by. Cicero, 
from Aristotle’s lost work, the ovvaywy} reyvay, in an often quoted 
passage of the Brutus, c. 12. He there tells us that the regular 
and systematic study of rhetoric originated in the requirements 
of the times succeeding the expulsion of the tyrants [viz. the 
Gelonian dynasty; Gelo and his brothers, Hiero and Thrasybulus, 
were tyrants in succession till B.c. 465, when the last was ex- 
pelled. Grote, H. Gr. v. ch. 43, p. 316 sq.]. The citizens who 
had been banished and dispossessed of their property now 
returned and revived their claims, which led to a vast deal of 
litigation; and Corax and Tisias1, the reputed inventors of the 
art, drew up a system and technical rules; whereas, before this 
period, though elaborate speeches had been made and committed 
to writing [i.e. if the assertion is true at all, only to assist the 
orator in the composition of his speech, not because such were 
supposed to have, like poems, an independent interest of their 
own] no one had composed by rule of art. - 

It was then the nature of the circumstances by which the 
new art was fostered and developed, as well as the superior 

1 Cic. Brut. c. 12; de Orat. 1. 20, § 91; Quint. WI. 1, 11.17. 7. 
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utility of the forensic branch of it; especially in democratic 
states, where every citizen was exposed to legal processes and 
obliged to plead his own cause; that led to the almost exclusive 
cultivation of the judicial kind of rhetoric, and the neglect of 
the nobler department of the art, the deliberative kind, on 
which Aristotle, Plato and Isocrates severely comment in pas- 
sages already referred to. See ante, Vol. mu. pp. 164, 158, 
and the note there. 

It was at this time, and in consequence of this state of 
affairs, that Corax, a man who had availed himself of ‘his. great 
oratorical powers to acquire influence amongst his fellow- 
citizens—and who thus furnishes another exemplification of the 
rule that in times of civil commotion and revolution the lawyers 
or men of words generally contrive to get uppermost—began to 
reduce to system and to commit to writing some rules of. the 
art which “had taught himself to rise.” This réy»n of Corax is 
noticeable not only as the earliest “art of rhetoric,” but also as 
the first theoretical book on any branch of art!. Mill. Hist. 
Gr. Lit. xxxur. 3. One of the principal subjects treated in it 
seems to have been the technical division of a speech. Miill. l.¢. 
This according to Corax was fivefold, mpooiuov (prelude, exor- 
dium), dujyjors (statement of the case, narratio, which, in its 
limited technical sense, belongs only to the forensic branch of 
rhetoric. Ar. Rhet. m1. 13), dydves (arguments in its support, or, 
more generally, the discussion of the arguments on either side), 
napéxBaots (digression from the main subject, subsidiary and in- 
direct arguments; apparently, such as an attack upon the cha- 
racter of your antagonist or an encomium upon your own; 
anything mpds émixovpiay rov deyouévav map avrod), and déridoyos 
(peroratio, dvaxepadaiwors, a review or summary of the principal 
points of the case). The explanations of these technical terms 
are taken from the Proleg. in Hermogenem, Spengel, p. 25. 
A more complicated and minute subdivision was subsequently 
introduced, and Plato in the Pheedrus amuses himself at the 
expense of the inventors of many of these terms of art: but 
Isocrates had the merit of sweeping them all away, and reducing 
the parts of a speech to four, viz. mpooipor, dufyqors, wiores, 


1 It was probably written earlier by Suidas, and that upon the propor- 
than the treatise of Sophocles on the tions of the human body by Polycletus 
management of the Chorus mentioned the Sculptor. 


N 
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yo; @ division which was afterwards generally retained, 
gh Cicero, de Orat. u. 19, 79, says that there were those 
divided it into four, five, six, or even seven parts. The 
ural” division, according to the same author, de Or. um. 79, 
is into five parts, exordium, narratio, confirmatio, refutatio; 
ratio, though subsequently, § 331, he seems to add a sixth, 
ositio, distinguishing it from narratio. In the same treatise, 
, 86, we are told that the writers on rhetoric “crammed” 
‘works with disquisitions upon “trifles” like these, to the 
xct of weightier matters. These contemptuous expressions 
1g to the philosopher Charmadas (or Charmides), whom 
ro quotes; and he further declares, that these men were 
only absolutely devoid of the knowledge (of politics, the 
ice of government, &c.) which they claimed, but were even 
rant of the true system and method of speaking. I have 
ed this passage principally because it expresses an opinion 
itire conformity with that of Plato upon the value of the 
istical contributions to the science of rhetoric. See ante, 
u. p. 154. : 

ut to return from this digression. We learn from Aristotle, 
» WU, 24, p. 109. 8, that Corax’s treatise pretended further to 
instruction in the method of arguing a case, and the sources 
which arguments might be derived.. He confined himself 
over to the illustration of a single rémos!, that of rd elxés: a 


Promptuaria, see ante, Vol. II. p. 159, not, 
They were called xowol, communes, be- 


This technical term ré7o0s, and the 
translation of it, locus, seem to 


two meanings, sometimes includ- 
smetimes distinguished from, xowds 
locus communis. When they are 
guished, the former signifies a topic, 
%, or source of argument. Sedes 
sus argumenta promuntur. Cic. 
©, 2, answering to Bacon’s Topica, 
ugm, Scient. v. c. 3: the latter 
communis) written illustrations of 
recurring topics or arguments on 
ides of a disputed question; such 
se which the Sophists gave their 
to learn by heart, and of which 
zoras was the first composer. 
rut. c. 12. Protagoras scripsit re- 
lustrium disputationes, que nunc 
antur communes loci; Bacon’s 


cause they treat of generals or univer- 
sals, and not particular instances, Quia 
de univers& re tractari solent. Cic. de 
Orat. 11. 27, § 106. Many passages 
are collected on this subject by Ernesti, 
Lex. Techn. Gr. et Lat. s. vv. 760s, locus. 
téros, in the former, more general, sense, 


is defined by Aristotle, Rhet. 1. 2. pp. 


IO, 22, II. 10, and a great number of 
them enumerated, 11. 23. He makes a 
distinction, which was not adopted by 
later writers, between rérot and ety: 
the former being sources of argumenté 


' which might be applied universally to all 


subjects, equally, as he says, to physics 
and ethics, and anything else ; the latter, 
al xaG’ Exacrov yévos *lilae wpordcas, 


— 


— 
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mode of arguing which continued in fashion with the early 
sophistical rhetoricians, as we see by Plato’s constant allusions 
to it. Aristotle exemplifies this réros by an illustration taken 
from Corax’s own work, prefacing it with the words “and out 
of this réros Corax’s art is entirely constructed.” ‘ For whether 
aman be not (naturally) liable to the charge brought against 
him, as for instance, if one weak in body be put upon his trial 
for an assault, (the rdéwos of rd clxds may be made to apply], 
for [the defendant may plead] it was ‘improbable:’ or again, 
if he be (naturally) liable (to such a charge), as for instance, 
if the man be strong [it may be argued that (lit. the réros may 
again apply, for)] it is not likely, for it was likely to be thought 
so (i.e. likely). And similarly in all other cases: for a man must 
of necessity be liable or not liable to the charge, whatever it is: 
now both seem to be probable, but the one ts so in reality, the 
other not absolutely, but in the way that has been explained.” 
Aristotle had before “explained” the nature of the unfairness 
practised. It is, says he, an apparent (dawdépsevov) argument, 
resting On a confusion between general and special probability 
(i. e. that which is generally probable and that which is so only 
under given conditions of time, place and circumstance) as 
Agathon (a disciple of this school) says, 
Tay’ av tis elxds avrd roir elvat A€yos 
Bporotct moAAG Tuyxavew ovx eixéra}, 

‘“‘for improbabilities do come to pass, so that even what is 
contrary to probability is probable; but if so, the improbable is 
probable. But it is not so absolutely and generally; but as in 
the case of the é¢piorixol (debaters for debate’s sake, quibblers, 
sophistical sham-philosophers) the cheat is produced by the 
omission of the circumstances, relation, and mode, so here too 
‘the being contrary to probability,’ is not an absolute but a 
special probability.” This rhetorical mine of rd edxés was worked 
likewise by Tisias the pupil with similar zeal and assiduity, as 
we learn from Plato, Phsedr. 273, B, where with a slight varia- 
| tion the same illustration is given as that which Aristotle attri-_ 


only supplied arguments adapted to uacrixol are stated by Menander to be, 
@ special given subject. But subse- -yéos, yéeors, picts, dvatpogh, wasdela, 
quently ald sources of arguments, and émirndedpuara. 

all general topics were included under 1 Comp. Poet. 18. p. 172. 6. 

the term réros» thus the rémo éyxw- | 
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butes to the réyv of Corax. “Then let Tisias tell us this 
again, whether he means by ‘the probable’ anything else but 
the opinion of the mob.” “Why what else can he mean?” 
“ Well then it seems he introduced into his treatise the following 
rule, at once ingenious and artistic, which he had discovered, 
that if one that is. weak but courageous be put upon his trial 
for beating and robbing of his cloak or anything else a strong 
coward, in that case neither of them is to speak the truth, but 
the coward is to say that the brave man was not alone when he 
knocked him down, whilst the other is to refute him on this 
point by showing that they were alone, and to throw in this 
argument into the bargain: (xaraypycac6a, to squander or lavish 
upon his case), ‘And how was it likely that a man such as I 
should have attacked a fellow like that?’ The other will take 
good care not to admit his own poltroonery, but will try to 
coin some other lie, and so perhaps some how or other give 


his adversary an opportunity of convicting him. And upon all | 


other points the precepts of the art are very much of the same 
kind.” | 

Antiphon too, who though not actually a disciple of the 
sophistical school of rhetoricians, was yet so much under their 
influence that he may fairly be reckoned amongst them, employs 
this same method of arguing in the three surviving school 
exercises (edéra:) called Tetralogies!. An analysis of the first 
of them, showing the use which is made of this rémos, is given 
by Miiller, Hist. Gk. Lit. xxxm. 2, and it occurs likewise in the 
other two. 


_Corax’s “art” may therefore be properly defined as “the } 


art of cheating :” it contained nothing like science or system, 


unless the technical division of the speech deserves to be so | 


called; it confined itself to a single topic, and gave a series of 
practical illustrations, (one of which Aristotle quotes as a spe- 
cimen) showing how the quibble above described might be 
turned to account. It resembled, to use Aristotle’s illustration 
of the pre-Socratic philosophy, the imperfect lisping stammering 
utterance of an infant?; and was the childish—childlike in all but 


1 So called because each of them con- 3 Vedrfopdvy 8’ Loixey ) rpwryn ge 
sists of four parts, viz. a speech and Aogodla. Arist. Metaph. A.. 
reply by both plaintiff and defendant. 


| 
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the simplicity and innocence of childhood—commencement of 
an art which attained its scientific maturity in Aristotle’s own 
work on the subject. Hence too the early definition of rhetoric, 
geovs Snywupyés, & definition which prevailed, as we have seen, 
to the time of Isocrates, who is erroneously named as the 
author of it by Quintilian, Inst. Orat. 11. 15. 4. 

The practice of the new art which was in strict conformity 
with the precepts, is amusingly illustrated by a story told of 
the intercourse between Corax and his pupil Tisias!. It is 
related in the Prolegom. ad Hermog. (Spengel, p. 26), and if 
not true, at any rate deserves to be quoted for the light it 
throws upon the nature of the new art and the character of 
its professors in the estimation of the public who invented, cir-. 
culated and believed it. Besides, “There be bricks alive at this 
day”——the proverb namely, which is quoted at the conclusion— 
to testify to the truth of it. It relates how after Tisias had 
under the instructions of his master qualified himself for prac- 
tice in the courts of law, he refused to pay him his fee; and 
upon being brought to trial for the breach of engagement he 
placed Corax in the following dilemma. Corax, he asked, what 
did you profess to teach me? To persuade any one you please, 
replies Crowe. Well then, if so, answered Tisias, I persuade 
you to forego your promised fee, and so have nothing to pay: 
but on the other hand, if I have not persuaded you, you have 
failed to fulfil your engagement, and so I owe you nothing. To 
which’ Mr Crowe is reported to have replied “in the same 
figure” (é& r@ air@ oxjpart), If I taught you to persuade, and 
so enabled you to persuade me not to accept my fee, you ought 
to pay it me because I have taught you what I undertook to 
teach: or if again you fail to persuade me to refuse it, still 
you ought to pay me because you have not persuaded me not 
to accept anything. Whereupon the judges instead of a verdict 
are said to have pronounced the following sentence, which 
passed into a proverb, xaxod Képaxos xaxa ad. .“ Bad Crow, bad 
eggs?.” , 

1 The same story, with alterations 3 Spengel seems to be led a little too 
and additions, which can scarcely be said far in his ardour to establish the credit 
to improve it, is told by Aulus Gellius, of his rhetorical authority, when he 


Noct. Att. v. 10, of Protagoras and hia quotes in support of it, Cic. de Orat. m1. 
wealthy pupil Euathlus. 21.81, a8 a proof that Cicero recognised 
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This story—which may be considered as in some measure 
warranted by the existence of the proverb—shows us to what 
purposes the infant practice of rhetoric could be applied, and 
may help to illustrate the character of its earliest professors, 
It reminds us very strongly of the object which Strepsiades 
has in view when he repairs to the Socratic “thinking establish- 
ment” to learn the art—sophistry he called it;—namely, to. 
make the worse appear the better cause, and so defraud his 


creditors. 


I presume that no one will venture to assert that 


the cause of truth and justice was likely to be much aided 
by the practice of Corax and Tisias, the “inventors of the art o 


Rhetoric.” 


Tisias appears to have enjoyed a greater celebrity as a 
teacher and writer upon rhetoric than his master, and hence 
the invention of the art is sometimes ascribed to him. Thus 
in Cic. de Inv. 1. 2. 6, he is spoken of as princeps atque 
inventor, the author and originator of it, the identical terms 
which he applies to Coraxz and Tisias, de Orat. 1. 20. 91; and 
even Plato in the Pheedrus takes no notice of Corax; but by 
the way in which he singles out Tisias and sets him up to be 
talked at and instructed in the true art of rhetoric, 273, B—274, a, 
he seems to select him as the founder, or at least as the repre- 


sentative, of his school. 


His method of instruction is thus 


described in the same dialogue, 267, a. ‘And shall we let Tisias 
and Gorgias rest in oblivion? Who saw that probability was 
more to be valued than truth, and again make (in their then 
extant writings) by force of words the small appear great and 
the great small, and give the new an old fashioned appearance, 
and make the opposite seem new}, and invented for all subjects 


the proverb, and so becomes a witness 
of the truth of the story. The passage 
runs thus: Quare Coracem istum ves- 
trum patiamur nos quidem pullos suos 
excludere in nido, qui evolent, clamato- 
res odiosi ac molesti. ‘‘ Therefore let us 
by all means allow your friend Crowe to 
hatch his young in the nest, in order 
that they may fly away—the odious 
tiresome praters,” [or bawlers—noisy 
wretches—not ‘‘croakers.” See c. 34, 
§ 138, Hunc non clamator aliquis (rhe- 


toric magister) ad clepsydram latrare 
docuerat—where he is a dog and not a 
bird, cf. de Clar. Or. c. 49}. Here it is 
manifest that Cicero is alluding to no 


-proverb at all, but merely making a very 


obvious pun upon the word Corax—a 
pun which nothing but our respect for 
his great name and reputation could 
prevent us from pronouncing a very in- 
different one. 

1 T have followed Ast in my transla- 
tion, though dalvecOax root. dpxalws is 
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rules for conciseness and indefinite expansion’. But when I 
once told Prodicus this he burst out laughing, and said that 
he himself was the only real discoverer of the sort of speech 
required by the rules of art: and what was required was that it 
should be neither too long nor too short, but just of the proper 
length.” From this description we may gather that in Tisias’ 
treatise and manner of instruction there was nothing of scientific 
value, no higher object was aimed at than the inculcation of a. 
few tricks and artifices in reasoning and composition which 
might be available in practice to impose on the understandings 
and tickle the ears of an ignorant and excitable audience. The 
réym of Tisias which contained all these valuable recipes and 
specifics is referred to Phsedr. 273, 4, and would seem to have 
been an enlarged and corrected edition of the preceding “ art” 
of Corax. He is mentioned also by Aristotle, de Soph. Elench. 
p. 183. b. 31%, as one of the earliest and most distinguished 
contributors to the regular and methodical treatment of the 
subject. 
be presumed, Empedocles and Corax—at least we know of none 
earlier than they. We are informed by Pausanias that he ac- 
companied his pupil Gorgias to Athens on the embassy which 


Ticias pev perd rovs mpdrovs—the of rpara being, it is to 


somewhat doubtful Greek. To under- 
stand with Stallbaum Adyew dddoxover 
from the preceding words is intolerably 
harsh, and, I think, inadmissible. 

1 These words are probably taken 
from the réxvy of Tisias or Gorgias. 
Jsocrates, the pupil of the latter, em- 
ploys exactly the same language in de- 
scribing the power of rhetoric, Paneg. 
p- 42, § 8. of Adyou ToLatrny Exover Thy 
piow a6’ oléy r° elvac wept ray abriy 
wodd\axGs eéryhoacOa, cal rd Te pé- 
yara rarewd Torjoat Kal rots puxpots 
péyebos mepBetva, cal rd re wadad 
xawas dtehOeiy xal wept Trav veworl ye- 
yonuévuw dpxalws elxety. 

2 In noticing this passage again, I 
must take the opportunity of acknow- 
ledging and apologizing for an uninten- 
tional injustice which I did to the early 
professors of Rhetoric, in the use I 
made of it in a former article, Journal, 


Vol. 11 p. 189. Aristotle makes no 
‘‘complaint” of any of the Rhetoricians 
except Gorgias, and, by implication, of 
those who followed the same method. 
Indeed in a very unphilosophical spirit 
of self-commendation he is comparing 
the considerable progress made in the 
study of Rhetoric with the absolute 
non-existence of the kindred science of 
logic, until it sprang, like Minerva, in 
complete panoply—or rather perhaps 
like a hedgehog with all its prickles 
erect—out of his own teeming brain. 
It is evident, however, from the dispar- 
aging remarks (quoted p. 157) with which 
he opens his treatise on Rhetoric, that 
when he talks in the other place of the 
great progress made in that study, he 
is referring merely to the extent and 
amount, and not to the value, of the 
contributions made to the art ai its 
earlier practitioners. 
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the Leontines dispatched in 427 (Thucyd. m1. 86) to invite the 
aid of the Athenians against the encroachments of Syracuse. 
He is also said to have joined the new colony of Thurii on its 
foundation, where he gave instruction to the orator Lysias. 
He afterwards came into Greece, and there, according to Diony- 
sius of Halicarnassus, together with Prodicus and Gorgias enjoyed 
the privilege of contributing to form the mind and taste of the 
youthful Isocrates. I believe this is all that is known about 
him. Tisias is one of the somewhat numerous omissions in 
Smith’s Dictionary of Biography. 

We must now take notice of the contributions of the early 
Sophists to the nascent studies of grammar, prosody, and cri- 
ticism—-prose composition and style in general being treated - 
by the ancients as a branch of Rhetoric. We shall find that 
what Aristotle says of arts in general is especially true of these, 
Ta €£ drapyis evpioxdueva puxpay rd mparov éridocw AapBavew eiwde.... 
Swep...cupBEBnxe, oxeddv Se mepi ras dAdas dmdoas réxvas. Oi pev yap 
Tas dpxas evpdvres mavredGs emi puxpdy Te mporyayov. 

Amongst the earlier professors of Rhetoric two different ten- 
dencies in taste and style of composition manifested themselves 
from the outset; impressed upon them severally by local influ- 
ences, and the taste prevailing in the place of their birth or 
education or the scene of their exertions. The several aims of 
these two classes of rhetoricians may be expressed by two terms 
which we find applied: to Protagoras and Polus in Plato, though 
they are not employed by him in a technical sense. The Sicilian 
school, of which Gorgias, Polus, and their follower Alcidamas 
may be taken as representatives, made ciérea, “ornate, fine 
speaking,” their object; the Greek school, of which Protagoras, 
Prodicus, and Hippias were the leading members, aimed at 
épOoerera, correct speaking and composition’. It is to be observed 
that the former style, which has been already described, Vol. 11. 
p. 160, popular as it was at its first appearance, never gained a 
permanent footing at Athens: it was of course eminently un- 
suitable for the law-courts?, for which most of the extant speeches 


1 This was first pointed outbySpen- demas xoupsryros weréxovras, [as for — 
gel, Art. Script. example the dpeijs Adyos of Lysias] ods 
2 See Isocr. Panath. 8 1. rods (sc. ol Sewol wept rovs dyavas rapawoicr Tots 
Nbyous) dawrAds elphoOat Soxodyras kal yun- vewrdpors wedeTgy. 
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were written; but even in Isocrates, the pupil of its most distin- 
guished representative, to whose subjects and mode of treating 
them it might have seemed more germane, it appears only ina 
very modified and subdued form, chiefly in the shape of elabo- 
rate antitheses (dvricempévn défis), on which indeed his style is 
based, see Miiller, H. Gr. L. xxxvi. 4, 5. 

The “Greek” rhetoricians are consequently those to whom 
the sciences of grammar and philology owe their origin; and 
Protagoras has the credit of being the first who attracted atten- 
tion to the subject. The contents of his work which he named 
’"Opboéreca, mentioned by Plato, Pheedr. 267, c, are to some extent 
matter of conjecture, as we have no precise account of the 
‘nature of them, and the word itself may include etymological 
investigations, discriminations of words, the correct choice of 
proper words (xvpwdefia), the proper forms of words, as well as 
grammatical and philological speculations; and all these sub- 
jects seem to have been handled by Protagoras and the So- 
phists. But the etymological speculations of Protagoras we 
know from Cratylus, 391, c, to have been contained in another 
work, the Ad7jéea, as Stallb. rightly infers from Hermogenes’ 
reply in the passage referred to: and the opinion of Spengel 
is probably correct, that it “touched merely upon some ele- 
mentary points of grammar and similar matters. He adds 
that it was not of a systematic or scientific character, and 
that the precepts it contained were probably of a somewhat 
trifling kind!. | 

Without venturing therefore to pronounce positively upon this 
point, we will proceed to enumerate the extant specimens of his 
lucubrations on this and kindred subjects, and leave it in the 
doubt in which it is likely to remain to which of his numerous 
works they severally belonged. 

We are informed by Aristotle, Rhet. nr. 5, that Protagoras- 
was the first who distinguished the genders of nouns—meaning 
‘of course not that he was the first who said 6 Adyos, 9 olxia, but 
that he first attempted to classify nouns of the three genders, 
and gave them general names. The names he gave them were 
&ppeva, Onrea, and oxen. The latter were afterwards called more 


1 ép00érea media erat inter rhetoricam et grammaticam. R. and Pr. H. Ph. 
Gr. § 184, not. 
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opriately ra perafd dydpara, Poet. c. 21, p. 176. 8, de Soph. 
4.173, b. 29, before they settled into their final designation 
pa, neutra, The term cxetos may be extended so as to com- 
2nd all things composite and artificial, comp. Plat. Soph. 219, 
ind so may stand for all inanimate objects of which it actu- 
includes a large portion. I gather from a passage of the 
oph. El. p. 173, b. 40, that Protagoras’ classification de- 
ed on the.real distinction of objects into animate and 
mate, those which have sex and those which have none, 
was not the artificial classification of Greek grammar. His 
» classes consisted of males, females, and inanimate objects 
h have no sex”. The reason for the name assigned by 
ell and Scott in their Lexicon, “because most neuters in -oy 
te an implement,” is not true; and if it were, would not 
ont for the designation, for there are many other neuter ter- 
tions besides -oy in the Greek language. He seems to have 
ned a particular gender to each termination of nouns, and to 
proposed to accommodate the termination to its gender, by 
ing either the termination or the gender when it did not suit 
ile—at least this seems to be implied in the following passage 
tistotle, de Soph. Elench. 14, p. 173, b. 17: “ What a solecism 
s been explained before. A man may make one, or he may 
2 an apparent but not a real one, or one that is real but not 
rent, as Protagoras said, if pis and mjAné are masculine; 
ecording to him, if any one says oiAopep (referring to the 
nd line of the Iliad) he is guilty of a solecism, but does not 
ar to be so to the rest of the world; whereas the man who 
otAcpevoy appears to be guilty of one, but is not so in 
ty.” From this we may infer that Protagoras held -:s and 
o be masculine terminations, and would have altered the 


Cd gdiwOerov Kal rhacrdv, 8 ShoKxevos érl ra oxetn, olov doxds pev dppey rod- 
Kapev, | voua, KNlvn 52 OfAv. The passage seems 
The words of Aristotle are, kal éwi to me to proceed upon the supposi- 
eyondvuw pev oxevav, éxévrwy 5¢ tion that all inanimate objects are pro- 
ts @ dppevos k\ijcw (i.e. which are  perly called oxe’y, but in the more 
d as oxevn, but have a masc. or limited sense of the word, and in the 
. termination and article, and so vulgar apprehension, only those which 
or masc. or femin.) cq ydap.els 7d have a neuter termination and article 
7d v redeurg, Tabra pbva oxevovs (of which the termination ov is taken 
Afjow, olov Ero, cxolnov, ra 5é uh as an instance) receive that appella- 
dppevos 7 Oreos, dy Evra Pépouey tion, 
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But in Aristophanes, Nub. 668—692, he 


is made—for Protagoras, and not Socrates, is the real culprit 
here—to alter the terminations of ddecrptor and kdpSomos to suit 
the feminine gender—and “the occasion is improved” by the 
poet to throw in some doubts about the sex, and therefore the 
proper termination, of KAedvupos and ‘Apupias. 

Protagoras likewise treated of the divisions of the déyos?, and 


1 Alexander ad loc. ws Ipwrayédpas’ 
ovTos yap Tov piww Kal rov rina Breve 
p-. Wor exelyy pev epalvero codorxlfew 
6 Adyew Thy pivw Kal thy whdnKa, Tots 
3¢ wodXots ov. Grafenhan, Gesch. der 
Philol. § 25. p. 116, supposes Protago- 
ras’ theory to refer to substantives of 
two genders, or of different genders in 
different dialects: er halt es fiir ein 
sprachfehler, he adds, wenn man z. B. 
ein in attischer sprache als masculin 
gebratichliches wort mit Homer als fe- 
minin gebrauchen wollte. He takes no 
notice of the scholium of Alexander, 
which directly contradicts his explana- 
tion; nor of the passage quoted p. 49, 
not. 2, which is, I confess, very difficult 
to bring into harmony with the others. 

* Brandis in his article on Protago- 
ras, Smith’s Dict. of Biogr. Vol. 111., 
and Dr Donaldson, New Crat. § 125, 
. note, assert that he distinguished the 
moods of verbs, 
‘‘tenses ;” for the latter statement there 
is certainly no foundation, (can Bran- 
dis have been misled by the words xa 
wparos wépn xpdvou dupe, which oc- 
cur in Diogenes, 1x. 52%), and I do 
not think that the words of Diogenes, 
1X. §3, Aristotle, Poet. c. 19, and still 
less those of Quintilian, 111. 4, § 10, the 
authors appealed to in support of the 
opinion, justify this interpretation. Dio- 
genes says, dtethe rdv Adyov mpdros els 
récocapa, evxwriy, épwrnow, ardbxpicu, 
évro\jv, which Quintilian translates. 
Now supposing that by evxwA1) we may 
understand the optative, and by évrody 
the imperative, what moods do épwrycis 
and dwréxpicois represent? and why are 


and Brandis adds_ 


the indicative and subjunctive omitted ! 
even if we were to allow that Protago- 
ras was so far in advance of the gram- 
matical notions of antiquity as to have 


. anticipated the view of some modem 


grammarians (Dr Latham for example, 
English Language, Pt. Iv. c. 17, § 342 
sq.) that the infinitive is no mood of the 
verb at all. But the whole context of 
Diogenes and Quintilian shows that 
they are speaking of something differ- 
ent. After the words already quoted 
Divgenes proceeds thus: of 852 els éxra, 
dupynow, épwryow, amrdbxpiow, evronip, 
dwayyerlay, edxwrhv, K\ffow, obs cal 
wuduévas elie \éywr. This with the 
exception of xAfjos is Aristotle’s divi- 
sion, Poet. c. 1g. p. 172. 29. He calls 
them oxjuata THs Néfews, and adds the 
observation, d dori elSévarrhs bre 
Kpirexjs Kal rot rhyv rocavrnpy & 
Xovros apxeirextovixhy, oloy rl é- 
ToAH, Kal rl edxh Kal Sefpynots Kat dred} 
kal épwrnois xal dwdxpits, cat ef mt 
d\No Tootrov. ’Adxidduas 52, continues 
Diogenes, rérrapas Adbyous gyal, Pdow, 
drépacw, épirnow, mpocayspevow. FEi- 
ther of these classifications will be found 
still more difficult to identify with the 
moods of verbs than that of Protagoras: 
yet itis obvious that they all proceed upon 
the same principle, and have the same 
intention. That intention seems-to aim 
at the classification of all expressions of 
thought, or speech (Aéyos) in general. 
Grifenhan, Gesch. der Philol. § 23. 
p- 114, and § 26. p. 118, considers it 
‘‘ problematical” whether Protagoras 
meant to distinguish ‘‘moods of the 
verb,” or “modes of speech.” In an 
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classified modes of expression under four heads, question, 
answer, prayer, and command. Aristotle calls them cyipara rjs 
. rAé£ews, “figures of speech,” Poet: c. 19, and adds to these four 
narration (8e}yjos, which might stand for the indicative were 
there any question of the moods of the verb), and. menace 
(dwecAy); Other attempts of a like kind are enumerated by 
Diogen. Laert. Ix. 53, and Quintil. 11. 4, §§ 9,10. The use to 
which Protagoras put his classification is illustrated by an exam- 
ple in Aristotle, 1. c., who introduces the criticism with the 
remark that it is not of any particular value as applied to 
poetry—and I think he need not have confined his remark to 
poetry, if the specimen he gives is a fair sample of Protagorean 
criticism—*“ for what mistake can one suppose to have been made 
in what Protagoras finds fault with, that (the poet) namely, 
intending a prayer expresses a command when he says, pi 
deide bed? for to bid a person, says he, to do or not to do anything 
is an order.” 

One of the subjects of instruction at the Socratic thinking- 
establishment in the Nubes is prosody, the art of versification, 
and rhythm, qepi pérpov 4 wep éray } pvdpav, v. 638, from which, as 
well as other passages, we may conclude that Protagoras and the ( 
Sophists then known at Athens speculated and taught in such 
matters—ér must of course mean “ verses,” and not “ words,” as 


— 


rotro duadépew dddA7pAwv..... Tovs dé 
ddXous emi tov dvadaryrixdy dydyoucu, 
Kado évddxerat kal Wevd7 elvar kal ddO7. 
Hec divisio, say Ritter and Preller, 


anonymous Rhet. (Spengel, p. 209) we 
find two more such classifications t/lus- 
trated by examples, which will, I think, 
settle the question. The first is that 


of the Peripatetics—they divided the 
Abyos into five heads—evx«rixdbs, rpoorak- 
rix6s, épwrnuarixds, dwopayrixés, KNATE- 
kés. These modes are illustrated by 
three imperative and two indicative 
moods, contained in four passages from 
Homer, and one from a comic poet 
whose name is not given. To these five 
the Stoics added other six, viz. rvopa- 
Tixés, €mamwopnrixés (both modifications 
of the épwrnparckés), Gavyacrixés, éro- 
poruxés, Stacadyrecés, troderixés ; which 
are all illustrated by indicatives. Kai 
Totrwy ev of Ilepewarnrixol roy muopa- 
Tidy kal Tov éwatropnrikdy éwl rov épw- 
Thuaricoy AGyow aydtyouot rhiy 8re Kara 


Hist. Phil. § 184, not., quanquam ad 
rhetoricam potius quam ad grammati- 
cam pertinet, (cf. Quintil. 1. c.) tamen ad 
verbi quoque modos observandos et dis- 
jungendos adhibebatur. It was so ap- 
plied, because these propositions must 
be expressed by verbs, but was not a 
complete distinction of moods, nor ap- 
parently intended to be so. What fol- 
lows is really tod bad: Sicuti alia insu- 
per Protagoras inani grammaticorum 
principiorum ostentatione novare cona- 
batur—and all this because the poor 
man distinguished the three genders of 
substantives ! 


4-2 


— 
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Spengel believes, who supposes it to refer to the “words” and 
their genders afterwards discussed—jv6yoi most likely included 
the cultivation of harmonious writing in prose as well as in verse. 
In Aristotle’s Rhetoric there is a chapter, iii. 8, upon the rhythm 
of prose composition, in which all the feet and measures which 
belong properly to verse are referred to and discussed; and the 
treatment of this subject continued to find place in all arts of 
Rhetoric. No doubt Protagoras’ instructions in this department 
embraced the use of some of the rhetorical figures which were 
now: coming into vogue, the object of which was to give a mea- 
sured harmony to the speech, and to compensate the ear for the 
loss of the cadences of verse, which constituted the greater por- 
tion of the then existing literature, and by which the taste of the 
audience had been formed and cultivated. . 

. Another favorite occupation of the Sophists was the criticism 
of the poets: a specimen of Protagoras’ talents in this depart- 


- ment, given by Plato in the dialogue of the same name, is too 


well known to need further comment. Protagoras’ principal 
work, the ‘AA;j6ea, which contained the exposition of his philoso- 
phical principles, was also partly occupied with speculations on 
language and etymology'. The nature of these we may partly 
infer from Plato’s Cratylus, ce. iii. iv. They went under the 
general name of sep) dvopdrav dpérnros, which may signify, the 
right meaning, or the right use, or the right derivation of words. 
His theory of language seems to have been supplementary 
to his great philosophical doctrine, ravreay pérpov dy6pwros; a8 man 


' is the measure of all truth, so he is the measure of words: lan- 


guage is as arbitrary, and uncertain, and fluctuating as everything 
else: 8 Gy éxaoros pf Te dvopa etvat, rodrd éotw éxdor@ dvopua...xal droca 


a ~ ? “~ ~ 
av hy tis éxaorp dvdpara eivat, rocavtra Eorat xat rére drorav hj. Ov yap 


: €xw éywye, Says Hermogenes, who lays down the principle in general 


terms, évoparos GAAny dpOdryra fj ravrny, épot pev erepov eiva (i.e. éfeivar) — 
kaheiy éxaor@ dvopa & éya éO€unv, oot d¢ erepov & av ov. Just as cities, he 
continues, have different names applied to them by Greeks and 
barbarians, and one is just as good and as true as the other. 
From such a theory the paradox maintained by the Sophists, and 
by Aristophanes, easily follows: os ob« gore Wevdj eye, or in other 
words, ovx éorw dvridéyeew—for the two are identical (see Euthydem. 
286, c); and both were held by “ Protagoras and his followers,” 


1 Compare the passage before cited, Cratyl. 391, B, C. 
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of audi Upwrayépavy, Euthyd. 1. c. However, the paradox is imme- 
diately derived from the denial of the existence of rd p} 8: but 
the philological and philosophical doctrines of “ Protagoras and 
his followers” were consistent in their sceptical absurdity. 
Another use which was made of Etymology by some of the 
Sophists was to employ it in support of their peculiar opinions in 
defiance of reason and common sense, by assigning derivations 
which harmonized with their views to the terms expressing their 
leading principles, or the great objects with which their philoso- 
phy was conversant, or nature, or the gods; as when an Orphic 
derives capa from odfew; doxoicr Oécba of audi “Ophea rovro 7d Svopa, 
és dieny Sidovons ris Wuyis...rovrov 8€ mepiBorov eyew va calnrat, Secporn~ 
piov «ixdva, Cratyl. 400, c; or when a Heraclitean derives ‘Péa and 
Kpdvos from feiv and xpourés, lb. 402, B. This was especially the 
practice of the Heracliteans, and therefore Cratylus, the living 
representative of that sect, is chosen to give a name to the dia- 
logue. A string of etymologies is suggested for their benefit in 
accordance with their tenet of the universal flux, p. 411 sq., as 
dpoynois from gdopas xai pov vonors, or from gopas dynois; dpery from det 
peiy deipeirn, and so forth—most of which are indeed “extempor- 
ised” by Plato; but in order to show that his derivations are no 


caricatures, he tells us that perhaps the absurdest of them all, 8ixatov ‘ 


from daisy (to express the “pervading” nature of justice), the x 
being added evoropias évexa, had been actually proposed by some 
of these philosophers. To combat such a perversion of the study 


of language, and to meet such speculators on their own ground, — 


by showing them that their own weapons might be employed 
with equal effect against themselves, and that words so derived 
and interpreted might be made to support any philosophical 
views whatever, is the object of the burlesque dialogue of the 
Cratylus: and we find in this the key to the solution of that 
riddle which so long baffled the ingenuity of ancient and modern 
commentators of Plato. See on this subject Donaldson, New 
Cratylus, § 60. 

Now without disparaging the ingenuity and versatile genius 
of Protagoras, and fully admitting the truth of the observation 
of Aristotle above quoted, that the first steps in all arts, though 
the most important, are apt to make a very small advance in 
the subject, I think we must allow from the specimens above 
detailed—and they are all that I can find recorded—that his 


f 
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speculations in the incipient sciences of grammar, philology, 
logic and criticism were not of a very valuable or important 
character; even where they were not positively mischievous, as 
some of them appear to have been. His distinction of the genders 
of nouns is certainly useful but not very recondite; in the rest 
I confess I can see little merit. 

Here therefore as elsewhere the sophist and charlatan betrays 
himself, Protagoras was undoubtedly a very remarkable man, 
of great and varied ability, and of a very active and inquiring 
mind; and he played a most important part in bringing about 
the great intellectual revolution which characterized the age in 
which he lived and speculated and quibbled!. His office was to 
set men thinking, and so to prepare the way for better things: 
and this he undoubtedly effected. But all sceptics heretics and 
rash innovators have the same merit and the same excuse; and 
amongst them I believe Protagoras must be ranked. Of the 
mischievous nature of his rhetorical instructions and practice so 
much has been already said that it would be tedious now to 
recur to it: and it is all the more unnecessary as it became pro- 
verbial, and “ the profession of Protagoras” passed into a byword. 
Before we take our final leave of this Sophist, who exercised 
beyond all doubt a far deeper and more lasting influence upon 
the speculations views and habits of his contemporaries than 
any of his rival candidates for notoriety, though perhaps less 
showy and popular than Gorgias, we will remark that he seems 
. to have been the first to introduce the practice which was con- 
tinued afterwards in the rhetorical schools, of writing declama- 
tions, and arguments upon popular and often recurring topics, 
chiefly for the purpose we may suppose of exercising the 
memory, improving the taste, and supplying the deficiency of 
inventive power in his rhetorical pupils. Protagoras scripsit et 
paravit rerum illustrium disputationes, que. nunc appellantur 
communes loci. Cic. Brut. c. 12.§ 45. Besides these, and the 
works already mentioned, he also wrote on various subjects. 
Plato, in the Sophist, 232, p, alludes to his réywy dyrieymy or 
épiorixay, Which appear to have been collections of logical and 
_ philosophical theses on opposite sides of different questions, 
similar to the communes loci in rhetoric. mpdéros én db0 Adyous 


1 hy Sidvoay dels wpds rotvoua § epotixav éyévnce.—Diog. Laert. 1x. 
SteNéx On, kal 7d viv éwtwdd\acov yévos Tay 52. 
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elvas wept mavrés mpdyparos dyrixeévous dAdjros. Diog. Laert. 1x. 51. 
Protagoras ait de omni re in utramque partem disputari posse. 
Senec. Epist. 88. (Gerlach, Hist. Stud. p. 102.) This axiom— 
which seems to imply not only that every question has two 
sides, but that either side may be maintained with equal plausi- 
‘bility and justice—is easily deducible from his avowed philo- 
sophical principles, and the denial of objective truth which they 
involved, and leads directly to his rhetorical practice. The only 
wonder is that with such notions he should have admitted that 
the one side of a question was “inferior” (jrro) to the other 
at all. The work (or works) mentioned by Plato is no doubt 
one of those to which Aristotle refers de Soph. EL p. 183. b. 36. 
It is doubtful whether the words epi mdAns in Plato 1. c. refer to 
a separate work or to an illustration, or to one of the subjects 
of the dvriAoyiat. Schleiermacher is of the latter opinion. Diogenes 
Laertius, 1x. 8. 55, mentions also as extant treatises of Protagoras, 
teept padnpdrov, wept moXtreias, mept didotipias, mept aperay, mepi ris ey 
apy Karaotdcews, wept trav év “Adov, wept trav otk spas rois dvOpdrots 
mpaccopevey, Upocraxrixds, Aixn inép ptocbov. He speaks of sepl épio- 
TiKGY, avritoyiay dvo, and epi mdAys,.as distinct works. It is not 
easy to understand why Schleiermacher should suppose the list 
of titles in Diogenes to have been made up by him out of the 
passage of Plato’s Sophist. There is not even the most distant 
allusion in it to most of the subjects of that list. And the form 
of the word xpaccopévwy is evidence, as far as it goes, that the 
title in which it occurs was written by Protagoras himself; and 
not made for him by Diogenes. A classification of Protagoras’ 
works is attempted by Gerlach, Hist. Stud. p. 65. The import- 
ance of Protagoras as a philosophical speculator, and the influence 
which he thereby exercised upon his generation, the prominent 
position which he occupies in the Platonic dialogues, and the fact 
that he was the first to draw attention to many of the subjects 
which we have been discussing, seemed to call for a detailed 
examination. The rest of his ‘“ Greek ” contemporaries will not 
occupy us so long. 

Another branch of the study of language which was first 


brought into prominence by the Sophists, was the distinction of 


synonyms, that is, of words which express only different modifi- 
cations of the same idea, and were therefore used by poets and 
popular writers, and in familiar language, as identical. Grifenhan, 


\ 


~~ 
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Geschichte der Philologie, § 37, b, observes that it was natu- 
ral that this phenomenon should first attract attention in the 
case of appellatives; and cites various instances from Homer, 
Pindar and other poets of double names of places, persons and 
objects, the older of which is usually attributed by them to the 
gods. It was equally natural that various names in familiar use, 
expressive of parts or modifications of the same idea, especially 
when the ideas are abstract—-as for example, names of virtues 
and qualities in general—should remain long uncatalogued and 
undistinguished, and should not attract attention till an age 
when philosophical discussions, and with them more accurate 
habits of thought, became common. Many of the Sophists, and - 
their scholars, the rhetoricians, seem to have taken up the sub- 
ject and introduced such distinctions, sometimes a little obtru- 
sively, into their speeches and writings. Grafenhan, 1. c. p. 178, 
supposes that Gorgias and Protagoras were the first to deal 
with it, though the evidence which he has to bring forward is by 
no means conclusive; and cites one or two examples from the 
speeches of Antiphon and Isocrates, p. 181. But the Sophist 
who bestowed most attention upon it was Prodicus,‘and he is 
. usually quoted by Plato and others as the great master of this 
branch of the art. 

‘“ The art of Prodicus,” as it was called, was concerned with 
another kind of ép6oére:a Or évopdrwy épOérns, the right use of words, 
and the distinctions of those popularly regarded as synonymous. 
His treatment of this very important subject seems to have often 
ended, like the sophistical efforts at science in general, in elabo- 
rate affectation and trifling. 

The speech assigned to him in Plato’s Protagoras, p. 337, a, 
is usually looked upon as a caricature; though the only evidence 
of its being so is derived from preconceived notions of the man’s 
character and Plato’s propensity to satire. However, supposing 
this to be the case, the ridicule is directed rather against the 
undue multiplication and untimely introduction of verbal dis- 
tinctions—a vice into which Prodicus, like other inventors form- 
ing an exaggerated estimate of the value of his own disco- 
veries, may easily be supposed to have fallen—than against 
the propriety of distinguishing terms; the importance of 
which it is impossible to suppose a man like Plato could have 
overlooked. 
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Specimens of his skill and industry in this department of 
science are pretty numerous in Plato’s works: some of them 
being attributed to Prodicus himself, whilst others are given as 
after his manner. My readers may judge for themselves of 
their value by consulting the following passages, Protag. 337, a. 
340, B. 341, a. 350, BE. 358, a. Lach. 197, a,p. Charm. 163, a, p. 
Euthyd. 277, =. Meno, 75, £. From Lach. 197, c, we infer that 
similar attempts were made with less success by the other Sophists. 
It may perhaps somewhat diminish our suspicion of the fidelity 
of Plato’s portrait, when we observe that in two of the instances 
above quoted the distinction is Prodicus’ own—only in one of 
them slightly altered—which will appear from a comparison of 
Protag. 337, c, and 358, a, with Arist. Topic. 1. 6. p. 112. b. 21.! 
We have before noticed, Vol. u. p. 160 and note, the injurious 
mfluence which Prodicus exercised upon the style of Thucydides; 
it is also perceptible in the speeches of Antiphon, who belongs 
to the sophistical school of rhetoricians, and whose use of the 
rémos Of rd eixdés, derived from the réyyn of Corax or Tisias, we 
have already had occasion to mention. See Mill. H. Gr. Lit. 
XXxuI. 4, | 

His speculations on the dvopzdarwy dpdorns were conveyed in the 
famous fifty-drachm lecture, which Socrates, Cratyl. 384, B, so 
deeply regrets not to have heard, as it would have supplied him 
with a complete knowledge of the subject, and superseded the 
necessity of any further discussion. The phrase dévoydrav dpborns 
admits, as I have before remarked, of various interpretations. 
Spengel, p. 47, who.is followed by Welcker in Rhein. Mus. 1. 
p. 559 and p. 25, confines it in this passage to what he calls 
“The art of Prodicus;” the discrimination namely of words 
closely rélated in sense. But not to mention that this would 
have been a somewhat meagre subject for a fifty-drachm lecture, 
and hardly of a nature to warrant the use which Prodicus, ac- 
cording to Aristotle?, was accustomed to make of it, “if ever 
the audience (at his ordinary lectures) showed symptoms of 
drowsiness to throw in a phrase or two of the fifty-drachm ;” it 
is clear from the opening of the dialogue, p. 383, a, where the 
same expression is used and explained, as well as its general 
tenour,. that the main subject of the lecture was etymology: 


1 xaddawep Ipddexos Seypetro ras hdovas els xapdy xal répyw Kal edppooivny. 
2 Rhet. IL. 14, p. 140. 3. 
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and that he was one of those who endeavoured to make philo- 
logy subservient to a philosophical system, by forcing the deri- 
vation of terms into conformity with the dogmas of his own 
creed; a method of which several examples have been given 
above. This was doubtless attractive enough, and well suited 
for giving a fillip to the flagging attention of an auditory. 

One branch of knowledge with which Prodicus seems to have 
been especially conversant was the knowledge of the value of 
money: and being like the rest of the Sophists of a practical 
turn of mind (Grote, H. Gr. vi. 489 seq.) he contrived to turn 
his information upon this subject to very good account. By his 
intercourse with Callias and others who could afford to pay well 
for virtue and universal information, Xen. Symp. 1 5. rv. 62, he 
made immense sums, rois »éass cvvdv xphuara fAaBe Oavpagra doa, 
Hipp. Maj. 282, c; and as his system was to give nothing for 
nothing (Axioch. 367, C, mpoixa yap dv}p obros obdéva diddoxe), in 
support of which he used to quote the line of Epicharmus— 

a 8€ yelp ray yetpa vier ef di8ws 7 Kal AaBors, 
it is not surprising that he should have amassed a very large 
fortune. It is in allusion to this greediness, as Heindorf, appa- 
rently with justice, supposes, that Plato applies to him the name 
of Tantalus, from Hom. Odys. )’, 582, in introducing him to his 
readers, Protag. 315, c. 

Like the rest of his brethren he gave instruction in Rhetoric, 
Pheedr. 267, B, Cic. Brut. vit. 30, and, according to the latter, 
followed the Protagorean profession of teaching how to make the 
weaker cause prevail over the stronger: and also in virtue—at 
least he professed to make his pupils better as well as wiser, 
Plat. Rep. x. 600, c!; and it was with this objéct no doubt that 
he wrote the ‘Qpa or Choice of Hercules. | 

Like them too he speculated on the nature of the gods, and 
his religious views called down upon him from ancient writers 


1 Meno, 96, D, where Socrates, who crates felt for the sophist! Another 


has just arrived at the conclusion that 
virtue is not teachable, laments the ill 
success which necessarily attended the 
efforta of Gorgias and Prodicus in train- 
ing Meno and Aimeelf. And this is the 
passage which Welcker, Rhein. Mus. I. 
10, thinks of the highest importance as 
illustrating the great esteem which So- 


‘highly important” passage is Hipp. 
Maj. 282, ©, where Socrates actually 
calls Prodicus his friend, 6 tuérepos 
ératpos. Such is the kind of evidence 
which learned writers who have a pur- 
pose to serve sometimes condescend to 
bring forward in support of their theo- 
ries. 
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e suspicions of heterodoxy or even atheism. His opinions 
1 this subject are to be found in Sextus Empiricus, adv. 
sh. pp. 311, 317 (in Welcker’s Essay, and Gerlach, Hist. Stud. 
8). He declared that “the ancients had invested with 
ie attributes the sun, the moon, fountains, rivers, meadows, 
s, and in general everything that ministered to the service 
uman life, by reason of the benefit derived from them.” 
ro asks upon this, de N. D. 1. 42, “ What are we to say 
Prodicus of -Ceos? who declared that everything that 
of service to human life-had been reckoned in the num- 
of the gods: what religion, I should like to know, has he 
os P”” ; 

_ have already observed! that the compliment paid to Pro- 
3 by Aristophanes, Nub. 361, for his “ wit and wisdom,” and 
listinction which is there made between him and his brother 
tists, are deprived of the chief part of their value as testimo- 
in his favour by the notices of him in two other plays—one 
1em at least written at a much later period—where he is 
ed like the rest. of the perewpovogicrai, and the ddocrdcyas?: 
again as regards the testimony to his worth which Socrates 
ipposed to have given by sending young men to receive 
uction, from him, we learn from Theet. 151, B, that he was 
stomed to hand over to Prodicus “and other ingenious per- 
of supernatural accomplishments” only the refuse of his 
Is—men who had no inclination or aptitude for real know- 
e and sound philosophy, but looked to some other end in the 
hing which they sought. 


Journal of Philology, No. 2, Vol. 
164. Not to mention that the 
ast on the passage puts an ironical 
retation upon it: puduynra oe 
10 Ilpodlxouv dtactpwr, bri peylorny 
elxev wepl airod ws txép adyras 
copia. 

Taynvworal Fr. vi. 

dvdpa révd’ 7 BIBNLov dcépOopev 
poaexos, 7 THv ddordoxuww els yé res. 
er remarks upon this, op. cit. p. 13, 
such general titles applied to phi- 
ers by a comic poet have no more 
+ than” &c.: he seems to have over- 
.the awkward word d:ép0opev, the 


worst as well as most specifio charge 
brought against these men. If the tes- 


timony of a comic poet is allowed to tell 
in favour of Prodicus, why should it 
not be admitted when it tells against 
him? To refuse such evidence altoge- 
ther is intelligible, though, as I think, 
unfair; but it is most unreasonable to 
allow it in one case and reject it in an- 
other, unless some special reason can be 
shown for doing so. Moreover Welcker 
himself admits that in the Clouds Aris- 
tophanes had a motive for exalting Pro- 
dicus in order to depress Socrates by the 


comparison. 
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He adopted, according to an anonymous rhetorician cited 
by Spengel, pp. 173. 213, the current Sophistical definition of his 
art, the consequences of which, when the practice corresponds 
to the precept, have been described above, Vol. m. p. 162 sq. 
The words are these: of pév A€yovcw airay codiotixny Kat dpifovra 
ovras’ Adywr icyts wept rod Boxovvros mOavov: rovrov 8€ rh» mpdpacr Lpé- 
Sixoy Kai ‘Inmiav de8oxévaa. Welcker in commenting upon this, op. 
cit. p. 556, observes that there is a great difference between 
the endeavour to prove your case by means-of the apparently 
true (a plausible statement) or a convincing representation (das 
iiberzeugend dargestellte), and the elevation of the appearance 
above the reality, the making the great small and the small 
great, which was Gorgias’ principle: and that we have no evi- 
dence to show that Prodicus was guilty of thus abusing the art 
he professed. But the definition represents probability or plau- 
sibility as the aim and end of the art, and to gain assent by any 
means as its only object. An artist does not square his practice 
to a definition, but the definition is derived from the practice: 
and in the absence of evidence, I cannot see that we have any 
right in such a case to assume a distinction between Prodicus 
and his fellows for his special benefit. If we accept the testi- 
mony of the anonymous author at all, we must accept it with 
its natural consequences, and suppose that in this respect the 
teaching and practice of Prodicus agreed with that of Gorgias 
and Protagoras, and Hippias and Thrasymachus. The same 
writer in noticing the passage above quoted from Cic. Brut. vit. 
proceeds in a similar manner. Cicero says, Tum Leontinus 
Gorgias, Thrasymachus Chalcedonius, Protagoras Abderites, 
Prodicus Ceus. Hippias Eleus in honore magno fuit, aliique 
multi temporibus eisdem docere se profitebantur arrogantibus 
sane verbis, quemadmodum causa inferior, ita enim loquebantur, 
dicendo fieri superior posset. One would suppose that nothing 
could be plainer than these words: and that if the authority of 
Cicero is worth anything, all the rhetoricians mentioned by 
name, as well as a number of others not specified, professed by 
rhetoric to be able to make the weaker cause prevail over the 
stronger. The words if literally taken might no doubt convey 
the impression that only Hippias, together with the anonymous 
many, made this profession: but this cannot possibly be the 
author’s meaning, as we know that this was especially ré Mpwraydpov 
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énayyeApa; and no possible punctuation or interpretation can 
separate Prodicus from him and Hippias. However Welcker, L. c., 
maintains that it can only apply “literally” to Protagoras, though 
it is also substantially true of Gorgias and Thrasymachus: for 
according to the testimony of Plato himself it was rejected with 
contempt by Prodicus: and in proof of this he quotes Pheedr. 
267, a (translated above, p. 45), with the remark that, “although 
the distinction between Prodicus and Tisias and Gorgias verbally 
refers only to the last (i.e. to the proper length of a speech), yet 
still the contrast is to be regarded as general, the rather as 
there is a certain connexion between the right measure and 
reality as opposed to appearance,” p. 558, not. It seems to me 
that conclusions more entirely at variance with the text on 
which they are supposed to be grounded never were drawn from 
an ancient author: I cannot see the shadow of a foundation for 
the exception in the one case, or the inference in the other: nor 
can I believe that, so long as we use the evidence of ancient 
authors at all, we are at liberty to take so much of their state- 
ments as happens to suit our own views and reject the rest. 
Brandis, who in his article on Prodicus in Smith’s Dict. of Biog. 
implicitly follows Welcker, does not condescend to give any 
reason whatever for this misinterpretation of Cicero. He 
merely says that “it is only as associated with other Sophists 
that he is charged with endeavouring to make the weaker cause 
strong by means of his Rhetoric.” One might argue with much 
more plausibility on the same grounds, that it is only as con- 
trasted with Socrates that Aristophanes paid Prodicus the famous 
compliment in the Clouds on his wit and wisdom; or that it is 
only as associated with Welcker that Brandis found it convenient ° 
to make the assertion quoted above in order to aid in white- 
washing the Sophist whom he undertakes to defend. 

One specimen of Prodicus’ method of reasoning I cannot 
forbear quoting, as it seems to me to illustrate the character of 
the man’s mind, and to be so entirely in accordance with the 
mode of arguing current amongst the Sophists, that it is quite 
sufficient to show that he was a kindred spirit, and to justify us 
in classing him with the rest. It is quoted in the Axiochus, 
369, B. He argues, that death is not to be feared because it 
nowhere exists: “for it affects neither the living, nor the 
departed: because it does not exist among the living, and the 


Ss 
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dead themselves are not,” and so of course cannot be sensible of 
it; and therefore it may-be altogether disregarded. No better 
example of the logical figure petitio principii is, I think, to be 
found amongst recorded fallacies: “Whether the appended argu- 
ments for immortality are borrowed from him, as Welcker endea- 
vours to show, is doubtful.” Brandis. I should have supposed 
that his own words, of 8¢€ drro8avovres ovx eicivy leave very little doubt 
about the matter. The whole of the preceding lecture reported 
by Socrates, Axiochus, 366, p, sq., is a genuine specimen of 8 
Sophistical éridegis, of the kind which Cicero calls a “ vituperatio,” 
a declamation upon the worthlessness of life, and the pain and 
misery to which all ages and all earthly pursuits are exposed. 
If he really held the opinion that life was utterly worthless, and 
death annihilation, one only wonders that he could have found 
the heart to go on lecturing and money-making; but the pains 
which he took to make himself comfortable in this world seem 
to throw a doubt upon the sincerity at least of the former 
opinion. 

I hope I shall not be thought to have been actuated by any 
feeling of personal hostility to Prodicus, because I have endea- 
voured to make it appear that he was not so much better than 
the rest of his Sophistical brethren as it has been of late the 
fashion to assume. [Iam by no means anxious to detract from 
his credit, or unduly disparage his abilities or his moral cha- 
racter ; 

neque ego illi detrahere ausim 
heerentem capiti multa cum laude coronam ; 


and I have been careful to quote authorities for all the state- 
ments I have ventured to make to his disadvantage. It seemed 
to me that rather too much had been made of one or two pas- 
sages in which he was supposed to be advantageously contrasted 
with the other Sophists: that the testimony of Aristophanes in 
his favour, disallowed when it tells against the Sophists, had 
been too much insisted upon; and the unfavourable portrait 


‘drawn of him by Plato somewhat rashly ascribed to his satirical 


turn and alleged hostility to the Sophists in general. 

Of Hippias of Elis, the next Sophistical Rhetorician of the 
Greek school, we need not say much. He had neither the origi- 
nality nor the influence of Protagoras; nor has he like Prodicus 
found as yet any learned German to take up his cause and 
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distinguish him from the rest of the Sophists: and moreover we 
have already said as much about his character and teaching, 
Vol. 1. p. 175, .as suffices for our purpose, In rhetoric, with 
which we are here principally concerned, he accepted the defi- 
nition and followed the practice of Tisias and Gorgias, see the 
passage of the anonymous rhetorician, above referred to, p. 60; 
and I think it may be gathered from an answer of Hippias}, 
Hipp. Maj. 295, a, that his notion of the advantages to be derived 
from the cultivation of rhetoric must have corresponded pretty 
nearly with that of Gorgias and Polus and Thrasymachus, see 
above, Vol. 11. p.139. The virtue which he taught is defined by him- 
self, Hipp. Maj. 282, to be, the faculty of managing public affairs 
in conjunction with one’s own, ra dnpcoia rpdrrew Sivacba pera rdv 
iSiev, that is, the sciences of ceconomics, ethics, and politics; 
which was in fact often alleged as the object of the teaching of 
the entire sophistico-rhetorical school?. By his lectures and 
instructions in these branches of science, as well as the less 
practical subjects of grammar, prosody, mnemonics, geometry, 
arithmetic, astronomy, music, painting, sculpture, poetical criti- 
cism, “the nature of things, and the manners of men” (Cic. de 
Orat. 1. 32)—and possibly also in the manufacture of rings, 
cloaks and shoes, flesh-brushes and oil-flasks, epic poems, trage- 
dies, and dithyrambs, Hipp. Min. 368, ps, c—for nothing was 
either above or beneath the comprehensive genius of Hippias, he 


1 Swxp. Avvayus pev dpa Kandy, dbv- 
vaya dé aloxpdy ; ‘Iaw. Dpbdpa ye. rd Te 
oy G\dXa, DO Dowxpares, waprupel july bre 
Toro ovrws Exe. drap ovv Kal ra woN- 
rud. & yap roils wodtrixois Te Kal Ty 
atrod rode 7d ev Suvardv elvat rdvrwv 
Kd\\uorov, 7d bé ddtvarov wrdyrwr al- 
oxicrov. The Sophists, it must be re- 
membered, considered themselves to be- 
long to the rodirixol, because they train- 
ed men for public life, and therefore 
_ studied the science of government. Pro- 
dicus, who is quoted Euthyd. 305, ©, 
used to say that they stood on the bound- 
ary line between the philosopher and the 
politician. 

* See the same anonymous author in 
Speng. Art. Scr. p. 213. of 5¢ & ros 
apdypaow aperty abriv \éyorres, ol pey 


wonktrixhy ol dé vromrodcrixhy éxddecay, 
kal modtrixfs wev Spos ovros* érurhun 
rob ef rpdrrew rd Te tha Kal rd Kowd, 
dud rod pev elrety Ta Kowa Td woderixdy 
Snrodvres, Sia Se rod tora 7d HOckov Kal 
olxovoyixdy. Compare the professions of 
Protagoras, from Protag. 318, E, iu 
Grote, Hist. Gr. VIII. 521, with the 
note, and of Gorgias, Men. 71, D, E, 
quoted above, Vol. 1. p. 172. This ex- 
plains an allusion in Arist. Ran. 971, 
where Euripides, the sophist of tragedy, 
boasts that he has sharpened the wits of 
Clitophon and Theramenes to such an 
extent 

dor’ 7dn voety 

dwayvra kal dcadGar  ¢ 

ta ¢ Adda kal ras olklas 

olkeiy Apewov 4 wpe Tov. 
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made as he boasts, Hipp. Maj. 282, E, more money than any two 
of the other Sophists put together: from one town in Sicily, 
“and that quite a small place,” Inycus, he netted more than 
twenty minas; and from his tour in Sicily, though Protagoras 
was there at the time, and an older man and at the height of his 
reputation!, he cleared in a short time more than a hundred and 
fifty minas, which he carried home to his father, to the amaze- 
ment of the old gentleman and the rest of the good citizens of © 
Elis. | 

In Hipp. Maj. 282, a, there is a manifest imitation of Hippias’ 
style of oratory put into his own mouth. It is distinguished by 
all the graces of the new style, antithesis, parisosis, and homeceo- 
teleuton. It looks like a quotation from one of his “archzeolo- 
gical” declamations?, for he drops this high-flown rhetoric imme- 
diately, and descends to the language of common life, in which 
he continues to converse through the rest of the dialogue. This 
seems all the more probable from the similar treatment applied 
to Polus in the Gorgias, 449, c. 

We learn further from Hipp. Maj. 285, c, and Hipp. Min. 
368, p, that he also made excursions into the domain of grammar, 
orthography, and versification; that he wrote; or talked, mepi 
ypapparey Suvdpews cal ovAdaBav Kal dppomdy Kal pvdpov—the two 
latter, including of course the art of balancing clauses, and in 
general the composition of the rhythmical prose, which the 
Sophists were now bringing into fashion. Like the rest of the 
Sophists he was fond of exercising his critical powers upon 
Homer and the other Greek poets. A specimen of his powers 
is given by Aristotle, Poet. 25, p. 183. 16, if as Osann with great 
probability supposes, we should read HAEIOC for @ACIeCc; “ Hip- 
pias the Thasian” being a personage who is only to be met with 


1 There seems to have been a sort of 
rivalry between Protagoras and Hippias 
which peeps out here, and also in Pro- 
tag. 318, E, where the former glances at 
Hippias, when he charges ‘‘the rest,” 
of the Sophists to wit, with corrupting 
the youth of Greece. 

* Osann in an article in the Rhein. 
Mus. for 184g p. 495 seq., der sophist 
Hippias als Archiolog, has collected a 
number of notices of Hippias’ érideltecs, 


amongst which, however, he has not 
teferred to the passage in the text. The 
general result of his researches is, that 
we know extremely little about them: 
the only one of which we can do more 
than guess at the subject is the Tpwikés, 
from which Mr Grote, Hist. of Greece, 
vill. 526, draws so favourable an infer- 
ence as to the character of Hippias’ in- 
structions in morality. See above, No. 
2, Vol. r. p. 176. 
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in this place of Aristotle!. By the alteration of an accent in the 
one case, and of od into of in the other, Hippias gives an entirely 
new and more suitable sense to two passages of Homer. Rhein. 
Mus. for 1843, p. 510. The exposure of the emptiness of his 
critical pretensions forms the subject of. the Platonic dialogue, 
Hippias Minor. 

On Hippias’ contribution to the science of history, the cata- 
logue of Olympic victors, see Mure, Hist of Gk. Lit. Vol. rv. 
p. 82. 


At the head of the Sicilian school of rhetoric stands Gorgias, 


one of the most prominent figures in the literary history of the 


period, second to Protagoras only amongst the Sophists in real 
influence, and perhaps the most popular and the most celebrated. 


’ 


of them all. He seems to have abandoned at an early period ° 


the philosophical speculations to which he had addicted himself 
in his youth, and to have devoted himself exclusively to the cul- 


= 


tivation of rhetoric; he renounced half of the ordinary sophisti- . 


cal profession, and contented himself with the title of fijrap, 
teaching only so much virtue as was included in the art of 
writing speeches judicial and declamatory. Gorg. 449, a, Men. 
95, c, Phileb. 58, a. 

But his fame was chiefly derived from the novel style of 
composition which he introduced; and this deserves attention 
not only on account of the celebrity it enjoyed on its first intro- 
duction and for some time subsequently, but also from the 
direct influence it exercised upon several of the most important 
authors of the day, amongst whom may be mentioned Thucy- 
dides, Agathon, Antiphon, and Isocrates. Diodorus, in a passage, 
x11, 53, quoted by Spengel and already referred to, where he is 
speaking of the mission on which he was sent by his country- 
men the Leontines to Athens?, describes him in these terms: 
“At the head of the envoys was Gorgias the Rhetorician, a man 
who far surpassed all his contemporaries in oratorical skill: he 
also was the first inventor of an art of rhetoric [this is a mis- 
take]....He amazed the Athenians, quick witted and fond of 

1 So Osann; the name however tion, and the public capacity in which 
‘Inwlas 6 Odovos occurs in Lysias, Orat. he was acting, might seem to have called 
Xxx. § 56. for express mention of him: however 

2 See also Thucyd. 111. 68. Singu- no inference as to the fact can reason- 
larly enough Thucydides does not name ably be drawn from the historian’s si- 
Gorgias, though his eminence, reputa- _ lence. 

Vout. IIT. March, 1856. 5 
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oratory as they were, dyras cidveis xal didoddyous, i.e. who were 
capable of understanding and predisposed to admire him, by the 
strangeness (or foreign fashion, ro fevi{ovrs) of his language, 
by his extraordinary dyridera, and icdxwda, and mapiea, and dépow- 
réXevra, and other figures of the same kind, which at that time 
from the novelty of their style were deemed worthy of adoption, 
but are now looked upon as affected and ridiculous when used 
in such nauseous superabundance.” 

A second peculiarity of Gorgias’ oratory, intimately con- 
nected with that just described, was the poetical colour which 
he gave it by the employment of metaphors, compound words, 
&c. such as no prose writer had hitherto ventured upon, so that 
Dionysius says it even approached to dithyramb. Supr. Vol. nu. 
p. 161. 

Another artifice resorted to by Gorgias for the purpose of 
giving a novel and striking character to his speeches was the use 
of rare and foreign words. Two of the latter kind are put into 
his mouth by Plato, Gorg. 450, B, on which the Scholiast has the 
following remark: yepotpynya nal xipwois odx eipnrat, al 8 ré<ess 
Topyiou éyxaptow Aeovrivos yap qv. Compare 450, E, where Socrates 
in repeating his words says xipos. 

Both these novelties were introduced with the same object, 
which is noticed by Miiller, Hist. Gr. Lit. c. xxxi. § 5.1 At the 
time when Gorgias began to cultivate the art of composition 
nearly all the existing literature was in verse—the few excep- 
tions, for Herodotus’ history was not yet published to the world, 
consisting chiefly of dry and bald chronicles, and philosophical 


1 Mure, Hist. of Gk. Lit. Iv. p. 
121, takes a different view. ‘‘ When 
composition becomes an art, the new- 
born zeal of its early professors leads 
them, in theorising on its principles, 
to prefer exaggerated or affected forms 
in their efforts to reduce those princi- 
ples to practice.” But neither he nor 
Miiller takes any notice of a passage of 
Aristotle, Rhet. 1. 1. p. 114, 2, which 
gives a somewhat different reason for 
Gorgias’ adoption of a poetical style, 
though it agrees well enough in the 
main with Miiller’s view. He says that 
the first prose writers, as Gorgias for 


example, observing the success of the 
poets in passing off nonsense under co- 
ver of fine language and harmonious 
diction, used the same artifice to gain 
the attention of their hearers and read- 
ers ; which seems to imply that in Aris- 
totle’s opinion the sense of Gorgias’ fine 
periods did not altogether correspond to 
the sound. A similar account is given 
by Cicero, Orat. c. iI. § 174, of Iso- 
crates and his periods: ‘ cum enim vi- 
deret oratores cum severitate audiri 
poetas autem cuin voluptate, tum dicitur 
numeros secutus quibus etiam in oratione 
uteretur,” 


‘ 
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treatises, which depended for their interest entirely upon the 
subjects discussed, and paid little attention to the vehicle by 
which their thoughts were conveyed. It was to supply in some 
degree the want of the regularly recurring cadences of verse, 
and to compensate the ear for the loss of the melody to which 
it had become accustomed, and, as Aristotle adds, to disguise 
the poverty of their ideas, that Gorgias and his followers adopted 
the curiously balanced rhythmical and ornate style which was 
for a time so popular, and indeed is thought to have exerted a 
lasting influence upon Greek prose composition, As the reputed 
founder of the periodic style1—the mepiodixy AEéts, Opposed to the 
elpopévn OF dinpnpevn Ae~ts Of the preceding Ionic school?—Gorgias 
is entitled to our especial attention; and it will therefore be 
proper to give here some account of the peculiarities introduced 
by him; which we are fortunately able to illustrate by an extant 
specimen of his writings. 

The two orations which pass under his name, the Apologia 
Palamedis and Encomium Helenes, are now regarded as imita- 
tions of his manner by some later Sophist: but a genuine frag- 
ment of a funeral oration has been preserved by one of the 
Scholiasts on Hermogenes, from one of the lost works of Diony- 
sius, and is quoted by Spengel, Art. Scr. p. 78. It is also to be 
found in Clint. Fast. Hell. 1, 378, not. As any description must 
fail to give a complete idea of its elaborately artificial character, 
I will transcribe so much of it as seems necessary to exemplify 
the use made by Gorgias of the rhetorical figures he had in- 
vented. 

Ti yap ami rots avdpdos rovras ay det avdpace mpocewar; ti dé xat 
mpoowy av ov Set mpoceivat; elreiv Suvaipny & Bovdopat, Bovdocipny dé & 
det, Aaday pev rHyv Ociav vepeow, huyayv Sé tiv avOpamwov POdvov’ otros yap 
éxéxryvro tvOeov péev apernv, avOpwmwoy Sé€ rd Ovyrov, woAda pev 87 1d mapdv 
€muecxes tov avOadous Sixaiou mpoxpivovres, moda S€ vdpou axpiBeias Adyar 
GpOdrnros.... 

Maprupias 8¢ rotray rpéraa ¢orncavto tev moAepiov, Ards pév aydd- 
para, rovrwy 8 dvabnpata, ov depos ob're éuburov “Apeos, odre vopivey 
épdray, ore éevomdiov Epidos, ore didoxdAov ecipyyns, wepvol pev mpds tovs 
Geovs rq Stxaip, Goto S€ mpds rovs Toxeas rH Oepameig, Sixacos mpds rovs 
aorovs rp tog, evoeBeis € mpds rots idous rH. wioTe. Toryapoty abray 

1 Mure, H. G. L. rv. 125, and the authors referred to in the note. 
$ Arist. Rhet. U1. 9. 
52 
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awobavivrev 5 3500s of cuvaxébaver, Gd’ Gbaryaros €y OvK dowparos oepasi 
G ob (evra. 

Upon this passage either Dionysius or the rhetorician who 
quotes him passes the following criticism: “Here Gorgias has 
heaped together a number of pompous phrases to convey some- 
what superficial ideas [compare Aristotle Rhet. m1. 1. cited above}, 
whilst he embellishes his speech all through with sdpoa and 
SpoworéAevra aNd dpowxdrapxra to & nauseous excess.” 

Had we not this specimen of the new sophistical style of 
rhetoric remaining to testify to the fidelity of Plato’s represen- 
tation, the imitation of Agathon, a disciple of the school, Sympos. 
197, c—£, would have been undoubtedly set down as a malicious 
exaggeration: and I think that we may fairly draw an inference 
from this instance, where we have the opportunity of comparing 
the copy with the original, as to the faithfulness of Plato’s deli- 
neation of the literary and moral characteristics of the Sophists 
in other cases—as for example, the speech of Prodicus in the 
Protagoras—where we have not the same means of testing his 
candour. The subsequent observation of Socrates, p. 198, ¢, 
that Agathon’s speech reminded him strongly of Gorgias, and the 
pleasant allusion to Homer, in which he expresses his alarm lest 
he should have been petrified and struck dumb by this marvel- 
lous speaking Gorgias’ (i.e. Gorgon’s) head, which Agathon had 
just exhibited, leave no doubt as to the particular Sophist whose 
oratory is here copied. Philostratus, moreover, Vit. Soph., says 
of Agathon, modAayoi ray lapBeiwv yopydfev. 

Besides these undoubted examples of Gorgias’ rhetoric, 
Spengel, p. 66, note, points out a passage of Isocrates, Panegyr. 
§ 42, which he supposes, with great probability, to be tran- 
scribed from his master’s émrdqdios: a conjecture which seems to 
be confirmed by the statement of a Greek writer, Pseud. Plut. 
p. 239, that Isocrates borrowed his Panegyric speech from Gor- 
gias the Leontine and Lysias. It runs thus: eipa & ay res éx per 
Tou modépov Tov mpds BapBdpovs dpuvous meromnpévous, ex 8€ rod mpds “EAAn- 
vas Opnvous npiv yeyernpévous, xal rovs pév ev rais éoprais g8opuevous, ray dé 
éxi rais cupopais yas pepynpevous. If these are not actually the 
words of Gorgias, they are at any rate a close imitation of his 
manner. The same sentiment expressed in nearly the same 
words is quoted by Philostratus, Vit. Gorg., from Gorgias’ ’Em- 
ragvos. 
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I now leave it to my readers to decide whether the above 
quoted sample of perverted ingenuity warrants the opinion 
expressed by Col. Mure, Iv. 97, as well as others, that Gorgias 
“was with all his faults, unquestionably one of the greatest and 
most successful teachers of prose composition,” and to judge to 
what extent the simple natural conversational prose of Plato at 
least—of Demosthenes and the more artificial writers I say 
nothing—is indebted for any of its excellencies to a master 
whose art of composition seems to have been the stringing 
together of as many nicely balanced antithetical clauses as the 
patience of his hearers could endure; a paradox which Mure 
and Miler, not altogether unsupported by the authority of 
Greek writers, agree in maintaining. 

The technical names descriptive of the peculiarities of Gor- 
gias’ rhetoric}, which we find in various writers, are dvridects or 
avridera, mdapica, icdxoda, toa Eye, wapopoiwots, mapnxnots, dororéAevra, 
Spotoxdrapxra, aNd sapovoyagia: a set of terms which I will now 
endeavour to arrange in some order, since they have hitherto, 
so far as I know, remained uncollected and unclassified. : 

They may be divided into three classes, which have severally 
for their object parallelism in sense, structure, and sound; 
though, as we shall see, they occasionally run into one another, 
so that it is not always easy to distinguish them. 

To the first class belongs only avridec:s, a figure which is 
thus defined by Ernesti; figura qua in singulis verbis, vel sen- 
tentiis, contraria jungimus et sibi e regione ponimus: and by 
Anaximenes in the ‘Pnropixy mpds ‘AdéEavdpov, Cc. 27, dvriberov pev obv 
éori rd évavriay riv dvopaciay dpa Kal thy Suvayw Trois avrixempévors Exov, 
4 1d €repoy rovrav; that is, an antithesis is a figure where there 
is an opposition either of words or sense, or both, in two corre- 
sponding clauses of a sentence, of which he gives the following 
instances. Opposition of words alone: &ddére yap 6 mAovows xai 
eidaipwy TH wévyTs kal evdei: of sense alone, éyd pév rovrov voootvra 
éOepasrevoa, obros 8 duo peyiorwv xaxav airws yéyovey: and of both 


o 


words and sense, ov ydp Sixaov rovroy péev ra eua Exovra mAoureiy, ene — 


& ra dvra mpotépevoy ovrw trax eve. 


1 Comp. Cic. Orat. c. LI. § 175. contraria (dyrlOects), que sua sponte 
Nam ut paullo ante dixi paria paribus = etiamsi id non agas cadunt plerumque 
adjuncta (wdpia) et similiter definita | numerose, Gorgias primus invenit ; sed 
(xapfynots) itemque contrariis relata his usus est intemperantius. 
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One of the completest examples of antithesis on record is 
that well-known one of Thucydides, Iv. 61. of 7 émixAnro: cimperas 
Gdixor €rOdvres edAdyws Gmpaxro dmiaow.. The following couplet of 
Agathon is an ingenious specimen: 

el péev dpdow radnbés ovyi o evdppava, 

el & ethpare ri a’ ovxi radrnbes hpaca: 
and this again from Antiphon, de Ceede Herod. § 73, 15 spérepor 
duvdpevoy ene Bcxaiws cadlew 7 1d rdv éyOpay BovdAdpevoy adixws eye awod- 
iva. The opposition of mere words without corresponding 
sense, in which the perpetual striving after antithesis by the 
Sicilians and their imitators not unfrequently ended, is ridiculed 
by Epicharmus, in the verse quoted by Aristotle, Rhet. m1. 9. ult. 
with the introduction, ciot 8€ cal yeudeis dvribécets, oloy xat "Emixappos 
€TTOLEL, 


‘ > , > A ? N 4 U > °* 
réxa pev €v THvots eyav nv, TéKa de Tapa Thvots yay, 


on which Demetrius observes, de Elocut. c. 24, dX’ obfros pév tows 
yeAwra roy otras dvréOnxev, cal dua oxdmrev rovs pyropas. 

I have already remarked that Thucydides carries this love 
of antithesis to a very vicious excess. I will quote a single 
instance where it has led him astray. In Pericles’ funeral 
oration, 11. 44, we have the expression kai ols évev8aiovqoal re 6 
Bios époiws Kai évredXevrnoa Evvenerpybn. Here the desire of finding 
a word parallel in form to évevdaporfoa has led him to choose 
one of similar composition in the corresponding member, épre- 
Aeur#oa. But a verb of this form, on which see Elms. Bacch. 508, 
requires us to supply ¢v airé from the substantive, that is in this 
case év r@ Bio, to complete the sense; and évredcurijoa év.r@ Big is 
something bordering on nonsense, or at any rate improperly 
opposed to évevdaiyovfoa. The meaning is clear enough, and 
Arnold gives it very well, but without attempting to preserve 
the antithesis, “and with those to whom their life was allotted to 
be happy in till the period of their death.” This figure is 
called by Arist. Rhet. mr. 9, p. 127.9, 1f év xcddots dvrinesuévn Ré€ts, 
and he gives several examples of it. 

Of parallelism in structure the general designation is mdpica, 
otherwise napicwots, Arist. Rhet. 111. 9, or ica Aéyew; the latter 
term is used by Plato, Sympos. 185, c, where it is applied to the 
phrase Maveaviou 8€ raveapévov, which Aristodemus, the reporter of 
the dialogue, says he has learnt from the “men of art,” meaning 
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the Sophists. This might be reckoned as an instance of épow- 
TéAevrov, OF mapovouacia, aS also another example in Gorg. 467, B, 
& Agore die, iva ce mpoceinw xara oé, “to address you after your 
own fashion,” Polus being a disciple and imitator of Gorgias. 
Hlapicwors is defined by Aristotle, 1. c. éav toa ra xGAa; enunciatio in 
qué membra paria sunt et squalia, Ernesti. It implies a general 
correspondence or equality in the forms of two sentences, and 
includes icécwAa, which are sentences in which the two members 
are of the same length. Anaximenes, op. cit. c. 28, thus defines 
and illustrates it: Mapicwois 8 éori pév drav dv0 iva déyyrat Koda, 
ein 8 Gv. ica Kai moda pixpa drlyos peyddos Kal ica rd péyebos icos 
rov apiOpdv. exer S€ rodvde rd oxjpa 7 mapic@ots “h dia ypnuaroy 
Grropiay ij Sua modepov péyeOos.” raira yap odre duoa odre évayria, 
GAN’ toa pdvoy addAjhas. The figure mdpiooy in its strictest form, 
where the clauses are so completely balanced that each word in 
the one member is answered by a corresponding one in the 
other, is illustrated by Dionysius (ap. Spengel, p. 90), from Plato’s 
Menexenus, 236, E, dei 8) rovovrou rivds Adyou, darTis ToUs pev Terehev- 
tyxéras ixavos émawécera, trois dé (cow etpevas wapawéecera. Ovxody 
énippnpa emippnpart mapaxecrat Kal pyya pnpats, rd peyv ixavas ro evpe- 
vas, ro 8 éravéce (as Dionysius read, unless he quoted from 
memory) rd mapawéce. This passage might equally well be ad- 
duced as an example of dvridects or épotoreAevrov: and the sentence 
of Thucydides quoted above as a specimen of dvridecis is also 
an excellent instance of mdpiov. But as Aristotle remarks l.c. 
€ort 8€ dpa mavra eyew raird, cal dvribeow elvas raiTd Kal mapicov kat 
dprocoredevrov. 

Parallelism in sound is expressed by the general term srapy- 
xnots OF rapopoiwos, which includes the three varieties of duooré- 
Aevrov, épocoxdrapkrov, and sapovopacia, of which the first is by far the 
most commonly employed, and therefore, as I suppose, the only 
one taken notice of by Aristotle in his definition of mapopoiwars, 
Rhet. 1. c. day spo ra Zoxara Exp éxdrepov rd kddov: whereas Ernesti 
explains it more fully, enunciatio in qua extreme partis utrius- 
que membri vel in initio vel in fine similes sunt: and Anaxi- 
menes, op. cit. c. 29, extends it to all parts of the sentence. 
mapopoiwos & éorly i pei{av ris mapicdcews. ov yap pdvov ica Ta KOda 
qrotet, GANG Kat Spora €& Spolwy dvoparav. “dcov Bei oe Adyou pipnua 
épe wdOov réxvacpa.” pddtora be moet Spoa Ta TeAevTaia Tov ovoparey’ 
Taira yap padtota Tote Thy dpoiwow. Hermogenes calls this figure 
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napicwors. Examples of both dépyooréAevroy and dpotoxaraperoy are 
given by Aristotle, from which it would appear, that the former 
denotes a similar sound at the end of the two clauses of a 
sentence, the latter at the beginning. dypd»y yap ¢daBev dpycy 
map avrov. 8wpyroi r’ éméXovro mapappyto: t eréecow. gnOnoay abriv 
gaidtoy reroxévat GAN’ avrov alrwv yeyovévas. cv mreioras 8€ ppovricn 
cal év éNaylcras édnicw. The same effect may be produced 
by a variation of the sréois, (any inflexion of a noun or verb, 
Arist. Poet. c. 20, or change of termination where the body 
of the word remains the same, including adverbs, is a mréais.] 
&£tos 8€ orabjvas yadxois otx déws dv yxadrxov; or by a repe- 
tition of the same word, av 8 abrdy nal (avra fdeyes xaxds xa viv 
ypdpes xaxas; or of the same syllable, ri Gv trades Sevdy el advdp 
cides dpyév; (from Aristotle). Hermogenes understands by these 
figures similarity in the beginnings and ends of words, not of 
sentences; quoting as examples mpoojxe: mpobvpws from Demos- 
thenes or Xenophon, and Mavaaviov 8¢ mavoapévov from Plato; 
similar instances are SiAinrr@ didov, and Siturmov direiv ri» wiAw in 
Demosthenes. Victorius on Aristotle, 1. c. quotes as an example 
of all the three figures in one sentence a phrase of Gorgias 
preserved by Plutarch, cracOa: pev ds xppro, xpioba 8€ ds ry@ro, 
which is an instance of false antithesis into the bargain. Mei- 
neke, Fr. Comm. Gr. 1. 618, has collected a number of rapnyjoas 
from various authors, but they are all of the species dposorédevrop, 
and in all the similar sound is at the end of single words, 
not clauses!. , 

[apavopacia, the third variety of rapyynois, is a figure by which 
we bring together, or oppose to each other, in a sentence, words 
which have some similarity of sound or form, but are dissimilar 
in sense (Ernesti), and differs not much from the modern pun. 
The following from Antiphon, de Ceede Herod. § 91, is an example, 
adixws arodica dowrepov av ein rod ph Sixaiws arodéoa. Another is 
Thue. vi. 76, xai pot Soxotaw od Acovrivous BovdeoOas xarotkicat, GAN’ 
uas paddov éforxica, quoted by Dion. de Thue. Jud. c. 48. And 
this from one of Bp Andrewes’ Sermons is quite in the “Sicilian” 
manner: “If it be so expedient He come, Christ I trust is not 
impedient but He may come?.” 


} The use of this figure duoorédevrov _ of it in literature. 
scems to be, if not the origin of rhyme, 4 Specimens of all these ‘puerile’ 
at least one of the earliest appearances figures, dyrifeots, rapduoa, raplowors, 
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We now pass on to the other kindred vice of Gorgias’ style, ; 
the accumulation of poetical words and phrases with which he 
beautified (éxa\Admev) his discourses, and heightened the poeti- / 
cal colour which was already thrown over them by their rhyth-! 
mical structure. His measured cadences and artfully balanced 
clauses bear a close resemblance to the parallelisms of Hebrew 
poetry, or to the more exalted specimens of Arabian eloquence, 
to which I have already compared them. Indeed if we substi- 
tute the most trivial commonplaces for the sublime imagery of 
the inspired writers, we may obtain a not inadequate notion of 
Gorgias’ manner from the more formal and artificial passages of 
the Psalms or Isaiah. 

We have already referred to the judgment pronounced by 
later critics upon the style which Gorgias sought to introduce ; 
we have seen that Dionysius stigmatized it as childish pompous 
and inflated to excess, a vulgar display, and approaching to the 
extravagances of dithyrambic poetry: that in Diodorus’ time 
(i. e. the half century before the Christian era) it was looked 
upon as affected and ridiculous: that even Cicero, so lenient in 
his animadversions upon the Greek masters of oratory, declared 
that he was too intemperate in the use of the figures which he 
had invented; and again, that he was over fond of such like 
ornaments, and abused them by immoderate profusion: and, 
finally, that Aristotle indirectly expresses the opinion (Rhet. 11. 
1, p. 114. 4) that such poetical prose could please none but the 
ignorant vulgar. 

We will now proceed to collect some particular notices and 
examples of these defects from ancient authors. The fragment 
of the funeral oration of which a portion has been quoted, has 
not even the interest which striking expressions or metaphors, 
however exaggerated, might convey: it is a mere string of the 
most ordinary commonplaces forced into unnatural combinations, 


&c. ‘‘in which Gorgias and his school 
‘most abounded,” from Thucydides, are 
to be found in Dionys. Ep. u. ad Amm. 
c. 17, de Thuc. Jud. cc. 24. 29. 39. 46. 
48, and elsewhere. In the first of these 
passages he observes with great justice 
that they are eminently unsuitable to 
the character. of composition, viz. the 
avornpa Adtis, the rough, harsh, stern 


style, which Thucydides affects. Out 
of the many instances cited I will only 
quote two: dalverar ydp 7) viv ‘ENAds 
Kadoupévn ob wddat BeBalws olxounérn, 
Thuc. I. 2; and an example of false 
antithesis conveyed in a clumsy and in- 
tricate sentence, évOtiunua mwovnpdy xal 
oxohkos adwxmryehuévov, Dion. op. cit. 
c. 39, from the Melian dialogue, v. 95. 
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so that if it is not poetry, the author has at any rate suc- 
ceeded in making it as unlike good prose as possible. We 
must therefore look elsewhere for the exemplifications of which 
we are in quest. | 

In the third chapter of the Rhetoric, Book 1. Aristotle 
distinguishes four kinds of yWuypa “ frigidities ” in prose composi- 
tion, the misuse of compound words, of yA@rra (explained above, 
Vol. um. p. 141), of epithets, and metaphors: the fault in each 
case consisting in the introduction into prose of words and 
figures which are adapted only to poetry; dda éyduara being 
most suitable to dithyrambic, yAérra: to epic, and metaphors to 
iambic poems. Compare Poetics, c. 22.1 These four kinds are 
illustrated from the speeches of Lycophron (already quoted), of 
Gorgias, and especially of Alcidamas, a follower of Gorgias and 
exaggerator of his peculiarities. As examples of dura dvopara 
he gives the phrases mroydpoveos xodat?, “a beggar-witted flat- 
terer,” and émopxjcavras xal xarevopxncavras*®, which he quotes 
without the context, as if they were notorious cases and already 
well known to students of rhetoric. The two next kinds of 
yuxpa he illustrates almost exclusively from Alcidamas, but in 
exemplifying the misuse of metaphor he returns to Gorgias’ 
writings. Instances of pompous (ceyvdv) and farfetched (sépfo- 
éev) metaphors, only fit for tragedy, are, xAwpa xa évaia ra mpdy- 
para’, and aicypas pev omeipas xaxas 8 ebépoas, “thou hast sown 
with shame and reaped with sorrow °.” To this he adds Gorgias’ 


1 The same subject is treated by 
Cicero de Orat. UI. 37—48. Acrrda 
évéuara are called verba novata, yAGr- 
ras inusitata, and peradopal translata, 
§ 152. 

2 Schol. 6 révys xara 7d Aéyew kal 
ko\akevetv, 

3 Schol. 7d émtopxfioat Néyerar él 
Tod wevdas dudcavtos, ovx apudger rov 
GMs Pevoduevoy elreiy émiopxjoavra’ 
kal 7d Karevopxjjoa Néyerar éwl ad7n0ds 
dubcavros’ ovx apudfe 5¢ 7 Aéks alrn 
pnOfvat éxl rot awhds elirévros 7d aXn- 
Oés, olov Sri bwrép yaw bvros rot HAlov 
nuépa early. 

4 As wedo not know what the mpdy- 
Hara are to which Gorgias applied these 
two epithets, it is not easy to determine 


the precise force of the expression. 
XAwpd denotes fresh, green, and vigor- 
ous, a8 a tree with the sap in it; and 
Evaiuais @ corresponding metaphor from 
a body in which the life-blood still cir- 
culates. The entire phrase seems to 
signify a state, or constitution, still 
vigorous and flourishing; untouched by 
decay. Scholiasts and commentators 
desert us, as their manner is, like a | 
London policeman, when we most want 
their aid. 

5 The allegation of this phrase as an 
example of pompous or farfetched meta- 
phor, indicates a considerable difference 
of taste between Aristotle, at any rate, 
and ourselves. The severest modern. 
critic would, I think, see nothing objec- 
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address to the swallow, when xar’ avrod meropern adixe To wepirrapa— — 
or as Plutarch in telling the same story expresses it, ddelons én’ 
avréy drérarov—which he says is of a “ first-rate tragic character.” 
‘For shame, Philomel,” aioypév ye 3 S:dopyda, exclaimed he. “ For 
it was no shame for a bird to do it, but in a virgin it was inde- 
corous.. He did well therefore in abusing her to call her what 
she was rather than what she is.” Two other instances of what 
were considered faults of taste in the use of metaphor by the 
Greek critics, are supplied by Longinus (ap. Spengel, p. 70). 
Gorgias, according to him, was ridiculed for calling Xerxes, é rap 
Hepooy Zevs, and describing vultures as guyvyo rado, neither of 
which probably would be thought a very heinous offence in a 
modern rhetorician. 

This vice of Gorgias’ style soon became proverbial, and long 
compound words and forced metaphors passed under the names 
of Topyeia pyyara. Xenophon, writing most likely before the 
Sophist’s death, makes use of the phrase, Sympos. u. 26, fy» 38 
npty of waides pixpais Kidckw emipexafwor, iva xal eyo ev Topyteiots pypacw 
eirw—compare Dion. Hal. Epist. ad Cn. Pomp. c. 2; and Synesius 
(ap. Ern. Lex. Techn. Gr. v. Topyidéfew) employs Topyaioy as syno- 
nymous with youxpov. 

Gorgias used to boast that he was never at a loss for topics 
on which to exercise his talents for fine speaking: his art of 
providing materials is explained by Aristotle, Rhet. m. 17, 
p. 146. 17, “for if he has to speak of Achilles, he eulogizes 
Peleus, then Hacus, then the god (founder of the family), and 
in like manner valour, or! he does so and so” [i.e. invents such 
and such topics]. It appears that Isocrates, the worthy disci- 
ple of Gorgias, had recourse to the same practice for enlarging 
the range of his subjects. Arist. 1. c. 

One of the rhetorical precepts of Gorgias fecorded by 


tionable in the employment of such a 
metaphor in any prose of a more elevated 
and ambitious character than a treatise 
on the differential calculus or an act of 
Parliament. Another instance of a si- 
milar character, with which use has 
made us perfectly familiar, is quoted 
with censure from Alcidamas, who called 
the Odyssey, xaddv dvOpwrilvov Blov xd- 
romrpoy, ‘*a mirror of human life.” 

1 The received reading with no va- 


riation of MSS. is duolws 5é xal dviplav, 
4 7a kal ra woe. But the sentence 
hangs so ill together, and the 7 has so 
little meaning, that I think we ought to 
change it into the relative pronoun 7: 
and then the sentence will run ‘‘and in 
like manner valour, which performs such 
and such feats,” i.e. he first praises 
valour generally, and then proceeds to 
enumerate different acts of prowess; 
which may be multiplied ad infinitum. 
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Aristotle, Rhet. u1. 18, p. 149, 4, supposing it to be a fair speci- 
men of his method of teaching, may give us a better opinion of 
his practical dexterity than of the scientific value of his lessons; 
but indeed this was the general character of the sophistical art 
of Rhetoric. He recommended his pupils to spoil, or destroy 
the effect of (dupbcipew), an antagonist’s earnest by jest, and his 
pleasantry by seriousness. There is no doubt much acuteness 
shown in this precept. To put a serious observation in a ridicu- 
lous light, and, on the other hand, by assuming a solemn face 
and manner to convey the impression that your opponent has 
treated a serious subject with ill-timed levity, are when skilfully 
employed amongst the most effective weapons of debate or 
argument. They are, however, ¢w rov mpdypares; and belong 
rather to the “art” than to the “science” of rhetoric. 

The only other notices of Gorgias which occur in Aristotle's 
Rhetoric are neither of them of much importance. In 1m. 14, 
p- 188. 7, he quotes the opening of Gorgias’ ’OAupmiuds Adyos a8 
an illustration of the rule he had just laid down; that the 
mpooiuoy Of an emdeixrixds Adyos should consist of encomium or 
censure: and at the end of the same chapter, he finds fault with 
his panegyric upon the Eleans because it wants a preface, and 
starts at once with the main subject, "HX wddus eddalpor. 

Of his method of instruction we have already quoted Aris- 
totle’s unfavourable criticism from the de Soph. El. (Vol. um. 
p. 159). He compares the communes loci, and declamations— 
such as the laudationes et vituperationes, attributed by Cicero 
to Gorgias, Brutus, x11. 47—which the Rhetoricians wrote for the 
use and exercise of their pupils, to a stock of ready-made shoes; 
and the instruction which the Sophists gave to the offer of such 
ready-made articles as a substitute for teaching the art of shoe- 
making. From this we may form a judgment as to the scientific 
value of the Sophistical instructions so far as Rhetoric was con- 
cerned, and the probability of their pupils’ deriving moral benefit 
from them; and it throws a further light upon Meno’s avowal on 
behalf of his master, Gorgias, Men. p. 95, c, that he only un- 
dertook to make his disciples expert in speaking, dewovs Aéyew, and 
laughed at those who made any higher profession. 

Whether he wrote an art of rhetoric or not is doubtful, 
though the balance of probability seems to incline to the affirm- 
ative. Spengel argues the question, pp. 81—84, and comes to 
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the opposite conclusion, although all the decisive passages which 
he adduces are in favour of the former supposition. He wrote at 
any rate mepi xacpov, in which he gave precepts for the observation 
of propriety in respect of the speaker himself, the audience, and 
the subject of the discourse. Dionysius, who makes the state- 
ment, adds that there was nothing worth mentioning in the 
work, and, in fact, that the subject itself is incapable of being 
comprehended under any scientific system. Spengel with great 
probability supposes that his rule for the treatment of jest and 
earnest was taken by Aristotle from this treatise. 

Dionysius further says that he had met with no forensic 
speeches of Gorgias at all; some political discourses, but very 
few, as well as certain réyva: or treatises; but that most of his 
writings were declamatory compositions (the laudes et vitupera- 
tiones of Cicero): and he then quotes the fragment of the 
funeral oration as a specimen of his ordinary style. 

So far we have been employed in collecting the opinions of 
ancient authors, referring where it was possible to the testi- 
mony of Aristotle—a witness of unimpeachable authority and 
undoubted impartiality—upon Gorgias’ style, method of instruc- 
tion, and the services he rendered to the development of the art 
which he professed; and we have seen that in the main they are 
highly unfavourable: we must now add a few words upon the 
moral tendency of his teaching and the effect it was likely to 
have upon the minds of his pupils. 

On this head we shall be obliged to have recourse to the 
authority of Plato; and this may be done with the less hesitation, 
since we have already seen by the comparison of Agathon’s 
speech with Gorgias’ own writings, and again in the case of 
Prodicus, that, in respect of style and manner at least, Plato’s 
representation seems to be perfectly faithful. 


From Plato then we learn that he adopted the famous Sophis- _ 


tical definition of Rhetoric, the art or instrument of persuasion, 
Gorg. 453, a, 465, a, Phileb. 58, a, with its natural consequences, 
and practised and taught in accordance with it. He taught his 
pupils that probability was to be preferred to truth, and how by 
force of rhetoric to make the small appear great and the great 
small (that is, in plain terms, to pervert and distort the truth in 
order to serve the purpose of the moment); to give the old an 
appearance of novelty, and the new an old-fashioned air; to 
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speak with conciseness, or spin out a subject to infinity, Phesedr. 
267, 4. The art of rhetoric was according to him the highest 
of all arts, because it made everything subservient to it, volun- 
tarily and not by compulsion, Phileb. 58, 4. The object to be 
aimed at by those who practised it was the acquisition of power: 
not, be it observed, to serve the state, but to serve themselves 
by means of the state, Gorg. 452, p, Meno, 73, c. He did not 
teach virtue, or real knowledge of any subject, but he habituated 
his associates to reply “fearlessly and in the choicest language” 
to any question proposed to them, as he himself undertook to 
give an answer to all comers on any subject on which people 
chose to inquire, Men. 70,8. Such was Gorgias’ notion of his art 
and its object, and such his method of instruction. If this 
account be true-——and I have not intentionally exaggerated or 
“set down aught in malice”’—it appears that he taught the young 
men who placed themselves under his charge to mould language, 
in which truth and justice were entirely disregarded, in a style . 
so vicious that it became proverbial, with the sole object of self- 
aggrandisement: he taught them likewise to assume the profes- 
sion of universal knowledge with the same shameless ostentation 
which he himself displayed: and finally he made them get his 
own declamations by heart. No man, as Mr Grote has observed, 
openly inculcates immorality, that is, in direct and undisguised 
terms recommends what is accounted vicious by the society in 
which he lives; and for this plain reason, that even if the society 
itself did not step in to prevent it, such an outrage-upon the 
feelings of the respectable classes of the community would 
prevent any but the most abandoned from resorting to his com- 
pany, and so would entirely defeat the very object he had in 
view. But men may be corrupted in other ways than this: and 
one can hardly conceive any system of instruction which would 
have had a more mischievous and demoralizing tendency than 
that which we have just described!. 


1 Though Gorgias was certainly sans 
peur, he was not altogether sans reproche 
as to his personal character, as the fol- 
lowing bit of scandal in Plutarch, Conj. 
Preece. c. 43, witnesses. Topylou roo 
phropos dvayvéyros & 'Oduumia Aé-yor 
wept duovolas rots *EXXnow, 6 MéravGos, 
Otros tui, pn, cuuBoudever wept dpyo- 


volas 8s avrdv kal Ti yuvatxa xal rip 
Gepdraway ldla rpets bvras dpovoety ob 
wérexev, "Hy yap ws Eaxé ris Epws rod 
Topylou cal ¢ndorurla rijs yuvaixds xpos 
Td Oeparawlédiov. 

The only references to Gorgias in 
Aristophanes are, I believe, Vesp. 429, 
where he is introduced merely as the 
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Before we take our final leave of Gorgias we must add one 
word upon his philosophical creed, contained in his work sept 
@icews, a subject which we have already touched upon, Vol. 1. 
p. 173. Mr Grote in his History of Greece, vi. p. 507, adopts 
a novel interpretation of his thesis ovx éarw oi8é: which he says 
does not mean a denial of the existence of everything, as the 
words seem to imply, but only in the Eleatic or super-sensual 
signification of the term “existence.” Mr Grote argues no doubt 
- from the extravagant absurdity of such ultra scepticism; for he 
has nothing else to rest his interpretation upon. The language 
of the ancient authors who notice it is, as we have seen, consist- 
ent, and as explicit as words can be. Let any one read over 
the 5th chapter of the treatise (printed in Aristotle’s works, but 
now supposed to be by one of his school) de Xenophane, Zenone, 
et Gorgia, and he will see that the description of the way in 
which he arrived at his strange conclusion necessarily presup- 
poses the literal interpretation of the phrase ovéey gorw. Amidst 
the obscurity and corruption of the text we can discern at least 
so much, that he used two arguments in support of this thesis; 
the one, derived from the conflicting and irreconcilable opinions 
of the preceding schools of philosophers, dy of pev brs év kai od moda 
Gropaivoryra, of 8€ drt woAAG Kai ovx ev, kal of peév Gre dyéwnra of b€ os 
yevopeva emfdeixvevrae whence it follows, pire év pyre moAAa eivat, pyre 
ayévnra pyre yevéueva, and consequently that ovdey dv ety}: the other, 
worthy of a Sophist ‘of his order, is based upon a quibble, the 
confusion of écri as a copula, and as the predication of exist- 
ence; for we say 7d py dv dor (or gors) wy dv, and therefore rd yp) 
& “exists” just as much as ré gy, and no more—for, reversing 
the order, if rd py elva “is,” 7d eivac pr eivat mpoojke, “ existence 
and non-existence must be the same,” or in other words, 
“nothing is.” 

Again, if Gorgias had merely meant to deny existence in the 


father of Philip; and Av. 1701, where 
he and his son Philip are taken as 
the representatives of the ‘“‘knavish” 
‘‘barbarian” rhetoricians who were 
then reaping such a harvest in Athens 
by means of their tongues. 

1 This is the way in which he em- 
ployed the arguments of Zeno and Me- 
lissus in arriving at his conclusion. 
“Following in the steps of Z. and M.” 


is @ phrase which leads to a misappre- 
hension, for Gorgias followed equally in 
the steps of the philosophers of the op- 
posing schools, such as Heraclitus, Em- 
pedocles, Leucippus, and others who 
denied the unity of existence, and main- 
tained the plurality of phenomena. He 
used the arguments of Zeno and Me- 
lissus so far as they served his pur- 
pose. 
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Eleatic sense of the word, Isocrates, Helen. § 3, would never in 
speaking of his doctrine have used the very strong expression, 
“who had the audacity to maintain ds obdéy réy Gorey eorw,” for 
many other philosophers had ventured to do the same without 
incurring the charge of irreverence ; indeed the Eleatic doctrines 
were not only not popular, but they must have been absolutely 
unintelligible to all but a few of the initiated in the higher 
mysteries of philosophy. ; 

True it is that if we could regard Gorgias as in earnest, it 
would be inconceivable that he ever could have arrived at so 
monstrous a conclusion; and we must then have recourse to 
some supposition like Mr Grote’s to extricate ourselves from the 
difficulty. But I do not think that there is anything to lead us 
to suppose that Gorgias really believed in his own doctrine: it 
seems perfectly evident that he had no more a serious purpose 
in view when he maintained his thesis than the rest of the 
Sophistical “wranglers,” é¢pior«oi, who abused their dialectical 
powers by arguing in the manner which we have illustrated in. 
the preceding number of this series of papers; and incurred the 
unfeigned contempt of the great master of logic by so doing. 
The thesis of Gorgias was no doubt maintained as a mere exer- 
cise of dialectical skill, a specimen of his power of defending 
the most apparently untenable position, or making the worse 
cause triumph over the better; and may fairly be classed with 
the rest of his declamations, the laudes and vituperationes, by 
which he exercised his pupils’ memory and supplied them with 
topics of discourse. We need no longer therefore be surprised 
that a declaimer and rhetorician like Gorgias should have 
appeared as a philosopher, since the exercise of his ingenuity in 
order to dazzle and confound was the sole object of his attempts 
in this kind; by this view we obtain a harmonious and consistent 
character instead of the combination of heterogeneous elements 
in one; and we are now in a position to decide with what jus- 
tice he rejected the designation of cog:orjs, whilst he claimed 
the appellation of 5jr«#p from his admirers and the public at large}. 


E. M. Cops. 
(To be continued.) 


1 Aristotle, Pol. 1. 13. p. 21. 23, such like, happens to say that it is better 
(Bekk.) in speaking of some insufficient to do as Gorgias did, and simply enu- 
definitions of virtue, such as ‘‘a good merate the several virtues than define it 
habit of the soul,” ‘‘right action,” and in this way. From this the singular con- 
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Recent Editions of St Paul’s Epistles. 


1. A Critical and Grammatical Commentary on St Paul's Epistle 


to the Galatians, with a Revised Translation. 
Exxicott, M.A. London: J. W. Parker and Son. 


By C. J. 
1854, 


2. The Epistles of St Paul to the Corinthians, with Critical 
Notes and Dissertations. By A. P. Srantey, M. A. London: : 


John Murray. 1855. 


3. The Epistles of St Paul to the Thessalonians, Galatians, 
Romans; with Critical Notes and Dissertations. By B. 
Jowett, M.A. London: John Murray. 1855. 


4. A Critical and Grammatical Commentary on St Paul's Epistle 


to the Ephesians, with a Revised Translation. 
Exzticott, M.A. London: J. W. Parker and Son. 


By C. J. 
1855. 


Many theologians, who delight to dwell on analogies, have seen 
in the lives and characters of the three Apostles, who stand out 
most prominently in the history of the foundation of Christianity, 


clusion has been drawn by writers who 
are willing to make the most of the 
statements of classical authors (Wester- 
mann, Geech. der Beredtsamkeit, § 31. 4. 
Foss. de Gorg. Leont. p. 47. sq.) that 
Gorgias was a moral philosopher, or car- 
ried on inquiries in the science of ethics. 
In the same treatise, ]II. 2. p. 61. 1. 
Aristotle refers to an ingenious evasion 
of an awkward question. Whilst he 
was in Thessaly, where he seems to have 
spent a considerable time, at Larissa, 
some Thessalian, who had no doubt 
heard his boast that he was able to an- 
swer any question upon any subject, 
took him at his word, and asked him, 
what constituted a citizen. Partly in 
jest, and partly because he was really 
at a loss, Ta wey lows dropay Ta 35° elpw- 
vevéuevos, he replied that citizens were 
made by citizen-manufacturers—for as 
the vessels made by mortar-makers were 


Vou. TL. March, 1856. 


mortars, so those that were made by 
the manufacturers were Larisseans; 
for there were such people as Aapic- 
gomaol, The joke here arises from the 
double meaning of Adpioa, which be- 
sides the Thessalian city, signifies also a 
kettle or some cooking utensil. [Adpioca, 
not Aapiocatos, as Schneider, and Liddell 
and Scott in their Lexicon, say: for 
then the word would be Aapiocaoraol. } 
It is much as if some one being asked 
what made a citizen of the good town of 
Sandwich, were to reply, a cook, for he 
was a sandwich-maker, and is no bad 
specimen of the way in which Gorgias 
fulfilled his promise of solving any pro- 
blem proposed to him. Whether 37- 
juoupyés has also a double meaning, as 
Schneider thinks, viz. manufacturer, and 
a magistrate in Dorian states, may be 
doubted’; more especially as Larissa ia 
not a Dorian state at all. 2 
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types of three successive ages in the subsequent development 
of the Church. In St Peter, the Apostle of the circumcision, 
they discern the representative of the epoch before the reforma- 
tion—in its fearless and uncompromising zeal, in its ceremonial 
observances and its rigid discipline. In St Panl they recognise 
the more liberal character of the Church in its later stage, when 
a larger spirit of inquiry has taken possession of men’s minds, 
and a more advanced view prevails of the duty of toleration. 
Lastly of all, they seem to see in St John the type of that third 
and happier age, when the doctrine of Christian love, which the 
last of the Apostles taught at Ephesus, shall be practically 
recognised throughout the Church—an age, of the dawn of 
which some sanguine spirits have discovered traces in the signs 
of our own times. 

It is not intended here to contest the general correctness of 
this view. Those who have a deep conviction of the continued 
presence of Christ in His Church will see nothing unnatural in the 
progressive development thus attributed to her, while such as 
have made Ecclesiastical History their study, will probably recog- 
nise the substantial truth of this account. But is it not hasty to 
assume that we are already on the threshold of this third age? 
So far as our own times have any counterpart in the character 
of either of the Apostles, is it not rather in St Paul than in St 
John that we are to look for a type of the spirit—the better 
spirit—of the age? If a period of fifteen centuries is to be 
assigned to the first stage in the history of the Church, surely 
three or four will be but a meagre allowance for the develop- 
ment of those many phases of the Christian character, which are 
exhibited in the life and teaching of St Paul. May we not. be 
laying hold of some one prominent feature in the portrait of the 
great Apostle, and vainly fancying we have reproduced the whole 
man ? ; 

The teaching of St Paul may perhaps be contrasted with that 
of St John, as breadth with depth. The doctrine of the Apostle 
of the Gentiles presents so extended a surface to view that it is 
impossible to comprehend it at one glance. Hence individual 
minds seize on this or that feature with which they have the 
greatest sympathy. Allsects and parties alike appeal to him, and 
none perhaps without some show of reason. Few, if any, are 
capable of appreciating the largeness and many-sided character 
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of the Apostle’s mind: but meanwhile, there are not wanting men 
who, as expositors of detached points, have shewn themselves 
deficient neither in ability nor in clearness of view. The writings 
of the beloved disciple have fared otherwise; we feel that there 
is a depth in them, which those only shall be able to fathom who 
have learned to love as he loved. Those who best feel his 
meaning are often least able to express it. We must wait fora 
very different state of Christian society, before the doctrine of 
St John will find a school of teachers able enough to expound it, 
and of hearers capable of appreciating it when expounded. Much 
indeed has been done within the last twenty years towards the 
criticism of the text and the illustration of the external features 
of St John’s writings, but it is no disparagement to those, who 
have devoted their energies to this great work, to say that there 
are depths beyond depths still to be penetrated. The language 
of the Apostle is so transparent, that one is easily deceived in 
any attempt to estimate what lies below the surface. At all 
events, whether this account of the difference between the writ- 
iugs of the two Apostles be accepted or rejected, the theology 
of the press, as well as of the pulpit, seems to shew the truth of 
what has been stated, that the teaching of St Paul is generally 
better understood and appreciated, though it be only piece-meal, 
than that of St John. 

The list of books on the criticism of St Paul, which heads 
this article, is an illustration of what has been said. It is a 
cheering sign to see so many works of a superior cast issuing 
from the theological press of England, within the short space of 
a little more than a year. And after making every allowance for 
whatever defects any of these volumes exhibit, it may be fairly 
questioned, whether the amount of ability, intelligence and learn- 
ing, brought to bear on a single New Testament writer, and 
given to the public within so short a time, has had any parallel 
in the annals of theelogical literature in England. 

It may perhaps be necessary to say a word by way of caution 
before entering on this review. The task of a reviewer is, under 
any circumstances, an invidious one. To read in a few weeks, 
and pass under examination in as many days, a work which has 
cost the writer several years of labour, is a course which may 
seem to savour of impertinent presumption. ‘The reviewer is 
supposed to place himself in the position of a judge, and so to 
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assume a sort of superiority over the object of his criticism. In 
publications, in which the articles are anonymous, the incognito 
maintained by the writer in some degree shelters him from such 
imputations, but in this Journal it has been thought advisable to 
make each contributor responsible for his own production, and 
a writer is therefore exposed to the full force of a charge of 
arrogating a superiority to which he has no claim. It is hoped that 
in the present instance the extravagance of any such assumptions 
on the part of the writer of this article will be a sufficient safe- 
guard against their being imputed to him, and that it will not be 
necessary to abate any of that freedom of language which the 
interests of criticism and of the truth itself ah saat ad 
yap obv ré ye Gdnbés eimeiv, BAdws re wad rept ddnOelas Néyorra. 

A thoughtful and popular writer justly complains of that 
‘tyrannous desire for uniformity, which confounds the judgment 
of men, when they are commenting upon each other. ..; so that 
you often find that a long criticism upon a man, or his work, is 
but a demand that he should be somebody else, and his work 
somebody else’s work!’ In fact, a reviewer should in most cases 
confine himself to two questions; first, whether the work which 
the writer has undertaken was worth doing; and secondly, whe- 
ther it is well done. It is rarely that he has any right to inquire 
further whether the author might not have expended his labour 
more advantageously in some other direction. 

It would be most extravagant in the present instance to fall 
into that false conception of a reviewer's task, which Mr Helps 
thus condemns. No three writers could well be named, who, 
having chosen kindred subjects, have displayed more striking 
contrasts in their manner of treatment, than the three editors of 
St Paul, whose names stand at the head of this article. It would 
be unfair to complain that Mr Stanley has not given us any 
metaphysical disquisitions after the manner of Prof. Jowett, or 
that Prof. Jowett has not rivalled Mr Stanley’s historical pictures, 
or to condemn Mr Ellicott because he has omitted both the one 
and the other, and confined himself to grammatical criticism. 
Let each be tried by his own standard. Where a writer attempts 
a task for which he has shewn himself unequal, he condemns 
himself; where he has succeeded he geserves our gratitude, 


1 Spanish Conquest in America. Vol. I. p. 275. 
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which should be proportional to the magnitude of the work he 
has assigned to himself. 

-' -Mr Ellicott, in his preface tegthe Galatians (p. xi), has stated 
his reasons—based on the principle of the division of labour— 
for confining his commentary to the province of grammatical 
criticism. So far as success is a test of the correctness of 4 
view, Mr Ellicott has certainly justified his opinion. It would 
not be difficult indeed to discover. minor faults. The frequent 
Latinisms in his prefaces, the profusion of technical terms in his 
notes, the attempts to supply definite phrases for ellipses which 
are in their very nature indefinite ', the inconsistency with which 
he gives some various readings and omits to give others more 
important ?, might be dwelt upon by any one disposed to criticise 
severely. But, on the whole, Mr Ellicott’s Editions-of the Gala- 
tians and Ephesians® stand at the head of the New Testament 
literature of England for patient and accurate scholarship, and 
will not suffer from a comparison with the best works of Ger- 


many. 


Mr Ellicott’s work is not built on a foundation of hay or 


stubble. If he has not attempted any high flight, he has af least 
accomplished his task substantially and well. 
The editions of Mr Stanley and Prof. Jowett proceed upon 


one plan. 


We find in both the same apparatus of introductions, 


critical notes, translations and essays. But in the execution there 
is a wide difference, and, some common sympathies excepted, 


1 e.g. on Gal. i. 20, ii. 9, v.13. 
St Paul’s ellipses seem to have caused 
as much trouble to ancient transcribers 
as they have to modern critics. 

e.g. F Cor. iv. 6. ba & huty uddnre 
7d ph [ppovety] Vrep d yéypamrat. 

1 Cor. v.. I. Tovayryn mopyela ares 
ob8e ev Trois EOveow [dvoudferar]. 

1 Cor. xi. 24. 73 cSpa 7d brep b eHee 
[xAdpevoy al, aliter]. 
_ The words in brackets are found in 
the Text. Rec. with more or. less. MSS. 
authority. 

a Cor. viii. 24. evdexriuevr [Text. 
Ree. é&vdeléacde]. 

Gal. v. 13. uh Thy é\evbeplay (F. G. 
suppl. 3dre]. 
- See also 2 Cor. ix. y, Rom. xiii. 7. 

Of My Jowett’s interpretation of 


Gal. v. 13 see below, note 2, p. 106, 

After a comparison of these passages, 
perhaps there will seem nothing harsh 
in supplying the ellipsis in Gal. ii. 3, 4 
(ovde Tiros...qwayxdcbn mwepirpnOfvas. 
ded, 5¢ rods mapeccdxrous Wevdadédgous), 
as the sense seems to require, thus: ‘‘ But 
on account of (i.e. to satisfy) the false 
brethren (the attempt was made) ;” and 
the words ols ov¥S¢ in the following clause 
may have been omitted merely on gram- 
matical graunds by a transcriber ill ac- 
quainted with St Paul’s usages. 

2 e.g. of the omission of ols ovdé in 
Gal. ii. 5. 

3 Of the commentary on the Ephe- 
sians I speak less confidently, as I 
have not examined it so carefully as the 
other, | 
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these companion volumes present only a marked contrast, Mr 
Stanley is essentially a historian, Prof. Jowett a metaphysician. 
The one is external, positive, gefinite to the verge of superfi- 
ciality; the other is subjective, negative, profound even at the 
risk of obscurity. The one delights in discovering inabtrusive 
resemblances, the other in unmasking false analogies. The notes 
of the one teem with illustration, those of the other are singu- 
larly deficient in this respect. Few can paint a historical pic- 
ture with more faithfulness and vigour than Mr Stanley. Few 
can rival the depth of thought of Mr Jowett in portraying a 
mental phenomenon. 

Mr Jowett, indeed, seems to regard a fondness for that kind 
of descriptive painting, in which Mr Stanley excels, as a dan. 
gerous snare. These are his words: 

It is not one of the objects of the present work, to enter minutely either into 
the history of the cities to which the Epistles were addressed, or into the local 
features of the country in which they were situated. To fill the mind with historical 
pictures or descriptions of scenery, will not in any degree help us to feel as the 
Apostles felt or think as they thought, any more than the history of the reign of 
George the Third, or a description of the scenery of Somersetshire or Cornwall, 
would enable us to understand the life and character of Wesley or Whitfiehi. 
Interesting as such pictures may be, they tend to withdraw us from a higher 


interest, which is to be found only in the private character of the Gospel narrative 
itselfi—(Vol. I. pp. 27, 28). 


And yet, I think, most people feel that they know the Apostle 
better, and are placed in a more advantageous position for 
appreciating his words and actions, by having travelled with him 
through the cities of Greece and Asia Minor, and caught a 
glimpse at proconsuls and legates as they passed, under the 
guidance of such a cicerone as Mr Howson for instance, in the 
‘Life of St Paul.’ 

In fact, the question is not simply ‘ What impression did the 
beauties of natural scenery make on the Apostle’s mind?’ or, ‘ How 
far did the history of this or that place affect the fortunes of 
the Church?’ Even if the most unfavourable answer be given 
to these questions, the plea for such descriptions is not ex- 
hausted. The traveller would still look down with intense inte- 
rest on those swelling Thuringian forests from the castle of the 
Wartburg, though he were told that Luther scarcely vouchsafed 
them a second glance, too intently busied in translating his 
Bible, or hurling defiance at the Pope, and his ink-stand at the 
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devil. Nor does any one think of blaming Scott for introducing 
the description of fair Melrose into ‘the Lay,’ though he. can- 
didly tells ug that his hero ‘Little reck’d of the scene so fair.’ 
The justification is substantially the same in all these cases. Any 
description, which enables us to realise those in whom we are 
interested, demands our gratitude. We are in danger of viewing 
the characters of past history as vague abatractions, and we want 
ta be recalled to the sense that they were real, living, acting 
men. In the case of an Apostle there is more than common 
danger of fallimg into this error, as popular conceptions will 
testify. While we view him as the penman of the Spirit, we are 
apt to forget that he was also one of ourselves, and our under- 
standing of his writings is materially impaired by this. Any 
description, which places him in connexion with outward scenes 
and events, however little they may have affected him personally, 
gives a reality to the portraiture, which we cannot afford to 
dispense with. 

Still Mr Jowett’s assertion, if a little too sweeping, is proba- 
bly true! in the main, that, ‘of that sensibility to the beauties 
of scenery, or of that romantic recollection of the past, which 
are such remarkable characteristics of our own day, there is no 
trace in the writings of the New Testament, nor any reason to 
suppose that they had a place in the minds of their authors.’ 
And we may accept this as a protest against the extravagant 
tendency to impute such impressions to the Apostles, which is 
often observable in books of a descriptive character. We may 
well believe that St Paul’s spirit was too deeply moved at the 
idolatries of Athens, to allow him, as he stood on Mars’ Hill, to 
gaze dreamily on the clouds sailing athwart the sky from Lyca- 
bettus: that he was too far absorbed in stemming the torrent of 
vice and profanity in the camp, to watch from the rampart of 
the Pretorium the tips of the Sabine hills rosy with the setting 
sun, and the thick veil of mist rising slowly from the plain below. 
Even if his work had not been of this engrossing kind, we may 
question whether it would have been otherwise. We know how 
Socrates, in language which must have seemed shocking and 


! True, that is, as regards the im- ‘recollection of the past,’ when we re- 
pressions of natural scenery, but we can member the character and influence of 
scarcely allow its correctness of the the national history of the Jews. 
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almost profane to Wordsworth, declared that he confined his 
walkg to the city, ‘because the fields and trees had nothing to 
teach him, while the people in the city had?.’ And there is no 
reason for supposing that the details of scenery would have 
made a much more vivid impression on the Apostle than they 
did on the ancient mind generally: though he would have viewed 
them in a purer and a different light from his heathen contem- 
poraries, as the tokens of God’s goodness, and not merely as the 
sources of physical enjoyment. 

But to return from this digression. Both editors have sdvpted 
the text of Lachmann, and, if the alternative lay between this and 
the ‘Textus Receptus,’ no objection could be made to their choice. 
The text of the fourth century has every likelihood of being less 
corrupt than that of thesixteenth. Still Lachmann did not pre- 
tend that his readings always proceeded from the sacred writers 
themselves, and in many cases, true to his principle of giving the 
text as he conceived it to have stood in the fourth century, 
he retained those the genuineness of which he must have con- 
demned in bis own mind. To accept Lachmann’s text as final 
therefore would be to use it for a purpose, which the great critic 
himself would probably have been the first to reprobate. 

Prof. Jowett and Mr Stanley have ventured, it is true, to 
speak in favour of a departure from Lachmann’s readings occa- 
sionally in their notes, but generally they are far too ready to 
accept his text as final. The following is perhaps the most 
flagrant instance of a passionate fondness for Lachmann’s text 
at any cost. It may appear to some a reductio ad absurdum 
of this extravagant admiration. 

The passage 1 Cor. vii. 32—-34 stands thus in the received 
text: 6 &yapos Pepa Ta TOU KUpiov, mds dpéecet TH Kupip: 6 8é yauynoas 
pepe Ta Tov Kéopou mas dpécet TH yuvatki. pepéptoTac 4 yum) Kat 9 wap- 
Gévos. 1 Gyapos peptyrg ra Tov Kupiov, iva 7 dyia kal odpart Kai mvevpare 
f 8€ yapjoaca peptuva Ta Tov Kédopov, mas dpece tH avdpi. Tischendorf 
reads xai pepepiorat exalt, in other respects agreeing with the 
Received Text?, Lachm. with A, B, has rj yuvaci, xal pepéptovas. 


1 Phedr. p. 230D. If the real So- the mouth of Socrates immediately be- 
crates is speaking here, as seems pro- fore, p. 230 B,O. 
bable, we must recognise the disciple 2 Yet we are told that ‘Tischen- 
rather than the master, in the descrip- dorf has substantially the same text as 
tion of scenery which Plato puts into Lachmann, but punctuates differently.’ 
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xal y yur) 9 dyapos xal yf sapOév0s i dyapos pepipva ra Tov Kupiov, iva, 
«x.r.a. Now it seems not improbable that Lachmann gave the 
reading thus, because he found it in his authorities, not because 
he believed it to represent the original words of St Paul. Indeed 
the sense is completely shattered by adopting this reading; and, 
even if it were otherwise, the repetition of dyayes would raise 
a suspicion against its integrity. Yet Mr Stanley not only 
retains it, but even considers that ‘the sense is in favour of’ 
Lachmann’s reading. It is no easy matter indeed to find any 
interpretation whatever, but by a remarkable diversification of 
the meaning of dyapos and a little juggling with particles the 
following sense is elicited by Mr Stanley: ‘The unmarried man 
has indeed anxiety, but it is for the cause of Christ: but the 
married man has the additional anxiety about worldly matters, 
and the gratification of his wife, and is thus divided between the 
interests of Christ and of the world. In like manner with regard 
to women, both the married wife and the unmarried woman have 
an anxiety to please Christ, and be ready for His coming ; but the 
married woman has besides the additional anxiety to please her 
husband.’ Does Mr Stanley intend to apply the lucus a non 
lucendo principle to the interpretation of dyayos in one clause 
and not in the rest? If so what authority has he for this sense, 
and on what ground does he vary its meaning in the two clauses? 
or do his words signify pomernne quite different from what they 
seem to signify ? 

Both editors have pursued the plan of excluding direct 
reference to previous commentators, whose views they adopt 
or combat, Much may be said on behalf of this plan; for,. as 
the value of an opinion generally depends on other considerations 
than the names by which it is supported, little is lost by the 
omission, while reparation may be made for obligations to others 
by a general acknowledgment. But Prof. Jowett goes a step 
further: he not only omits to mention his secondary authorities, 
but as frequently as not neglects to give any reference to primary 
sources, Thus the reader is told that Strabo gives such and such 
an account of a certain locality, or that St Jerome expresses 
himself in a particular manner with regard to a certain sect, 
There is another error in Mr Stan- misconstrued Tischendorf’s note “‘c E 


ley’s account. ‘The common reading is (7 si ita habet, falsus est id exscri- 
based on the reading of D.’ Has he bens Dy"? 
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without being allowed any opportunity of testing the accuracy 
of the statement. This is likely to be injurious both to the 
author and his readers: for the necessity of revising references 
is a wholesome check on the fallibility of the writer: while the 
omission of authorities places his readers in a position of reliance 
upon him, which interferes greatly with their independence of 
judgment. 

The two editors have wisely chosen their respective portions, 
in the division of labour. As there is no Epistle which would 
afford greater scope for Prof. Jowett’s metaphysical speculations, 
than that to the Romans, so the letters to the Corinthians 
present a fairer field than any others for historical illustratioa, 
in which Mr Stanley excels. Yet, notwithstanding this, we rise 
from a perusal of Mr Stanley’s volumes with an impression that 
he has taken upon himself a task for which he was unfitted either 
by his intellectual constitution or by his previous training. His 
edition of the Corinthians is far from being without merit. His 
illustrations are felicitous, his historical pictures are vigorous and 
striking. He is peculiarly happy in tracing the alternations of 
feeling as they surge through the Apostle’s mind. He catches 
and notes down each shadow of emotion with great quickness 
and sagacity. There is besides a freshness and geniality run- 
ning through the work. Lastly, if he is not always profound, he 
is always interesting. 

Indeed Mr Stanley possesses so many noble qualities of heart 
and head, that it is painful to have to charge him with vital 
defects as a commentator. To speak plainly, he seems to be 
entirely wanting in that habit of strict accuracy, which is the 
first and second and third requisite for a successful critic. That 
this charge is not unfounded, I trust the following instances will 
shew, though they might have been multiplied many times over. 

Mr Stanley in his preface (Vol. I. p. xi.) gives'an account, 
which professes to be extracted from the Prolegomena of 
Wetstein and others, of the MSS. on which the text of the 
Epistles to the Corinthians is founded. The whole occupies a 
little more than a page and a half. Accuracy is the ‘only merit 
to which a list of this kind can lay claim, and the absence of this 
is scarcely pardonable, where the materials are so easily attain-. 
able. Unfortunately Mr Stanley’s account is made up of state- 
ments either absolutely incorrect, or so loosely worded as to 
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mislead others. ‘The lacune in C are wrongly given, the most. 
important of all (from 2 Cor. x. 8, to xiii. 13,) being omitted. 
D, we are told, is called Claromontanus, ‘ from the Monastery of 
Clermont, near Beauvais.’ This indeed is true as far as Beza is 
concerned; but if is was necessary to say so much, misappre- 
hension would have been avoided by mentioning also that there 
are grave reasons for believing that Beza was wrong in specify- 
ing the loeality as ‘apud Bellovacos,’ and that the MS. (if indeed 
-he did not confuse it with another) was procured from the more 
famous place of the same name in the Auvergne. The lacunsz 
in F and G are wrongly given, 1 Cor. iii. 8—16 being ascribed to 
F, and 1 Cor. vi. 7—14 to G, whereas the two are common 
to both. E is said to have been once ‘at St Germain’s”’ What 
Mr Stanley understood by this is not clear; but I think few of 
his readers would discover, from his language, that the locality 
which gave its. name to the Codex Sangermanensis is not the 
town of that name in the neighbourhood of the royal palace, but 
the monastery of St Germain des Prés in Paris. G, Mr Stanley 
says, is called ‘ Boernerianus from its first owner, Prof. Boerner of 
Dresden.’ Wetstein tells a different tale (Tom. 1. p. 9): ‘ Hune 
codicem. nescio unde sibi acquisivit Paulus Junius... Post mortem 
Junii...fait P. Francii,...deinde C.F. Boerneri Professoris Lipsien- 
sis.’ Of J we are informed, that it is called ‘Angelicus Romanus,’ 
‘from Cardinal Angelo Mai.’ It really bears this name, as being 
deposited in the Angelican Library at Rome, founded by Cardinal 
Angelo Rocca some two centuries before Mai saw the light. Add 
to this list of errors three wrong references, and Mr Stanley’s 
account of the Uncial MSS. will not appear very trustworthy. 
After a loosely-worded statement about the versions, Mr Stanley 
proceeds—‘ Of the cursive MSS., between the 9th and 15th 
century, there are 300 containing St Paul’s Epistles, all of them 
doubtless with these two Epistles.” This was a rash conjecture 
to hazard when the probabilities were so strongly against it; 
but at all events a glance at Scholz’s list will shew its incorrect- 
ness. 

All these mistakes are crowded within the narrow compass of 
a little more than a page and a half. Still, if Mr Stanley’s errors 
had been confined to this passage, they might have been over- 
looked. And indeed in a work covering so much space, and 
embracing so many details, the plea of human fallibility might 
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well have been allowed for an occasional misstatement. But 
unfortunately errors are sown broadcast through the two 
volumes; and these often of the most palpable kind, and such 

as might have been avoided by less than ordinary care, and 
ey i to the commonest and most accessible sources of 
information. 

Mr Stanley’s account of dydry (1. p. 287) is a sample of his 
habitual inaccuracy. ‘ The word dyamy is in this sense (i. e. of the 
christian virtue of love) altogether peculiar to the New Testa- 
ment; and in the New Testament to the writings of Paul, Peter 
and John.’ He should perhaps have added St Jude (v. 2, dyasy 
wrnbvrbein), and certainly the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
(vi. 10, x. 24), unless the view seemingly held with regard to its 
authorship in the. ‘Sermons on the Apostolical Age’ has been 
since abandoned. ‘ The verb dyamg», indeed, is used in classical 
Greek, but in the sense only of acquiescence and contentment, 
or of esteem and value.’ This I believe to be a wrong account - 
of the classical usage of this word. In their earliest sense 
dyardw and its derivatives (dyard{w, dupayara{e) almost invariably 
denote the outward expression of affection or respect. They 
are used for instance of welcoming a stranger (Od. vii. 33, xiv. 
381, xxiii. 214), or fondling a child (Il. xvi..192). And even in 
passages where one might be disposed to interpret them other- 
wise, they will still bear this meaning, (e. g. Od. xxi. 289) 
Indeed we may question whether the Homeric adyannrés in the 
phrase vios dyannrés ought not to be explained ‘fondled!, caressed,’ 
rather than ‘ beloved.’ Even so late as the age of the Trageoedians, 
the notion of an external act is still prominent. ‘Ayaraw and its 
derivatives appear to be found in Euripides alone of the great 
trio; and in the only three passages where they occur in this 
writer, they always refer to paying the last honours to the dead, 
(Hel. 937, Suppl. 764, Phoen. 1327). How or when the transition 
in meaning from the outward expression to the inward feeling 
was effected, we have not data to determine; but it is clear that 
dyaraw Was commonly used in the latter sense at the commence- 


1 A passage in the Odyssey (xvi.17) €dOdv7’ €& darlys yalns dexdry gnauT@; .. 
seems to point to this as the proper  podvov tndi-yerov, TQ éx’ ANyea woAdd 
meaning of dyarnrés: poynan’ 
ws 3¢ rarhp bv raida dia gdpovdww dya- ds rére TyrAduaxov Geoedéa dios bpoppbe 
_ wafer, oo ndvTQ, Kiev wepipts. 
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ment of the 4th century B.c. But to return to Mr Stanley’s ac- 
count of dyarn. ‘ The substantive dydrn only occurs in Cant. ii. 4, 
v. 6, viii. 6, 7, for sexual love, and there probably suggested by the 
Hebrew feminine from M278 [‘ form TIN ?’)’ This is loosely 
worded, but in no sense true. There are no less than fifteen 
instances given in Trommius of the occurrence of dyary in the 
LXX. In another passage (11. p. 290) Mr Stanley -in discussing 
the same word is equally unfortunate. ‘ In many passages the 
Apostle speaks of love....it is a new virtue. Its name first occurs 
in his Epistles.’ This last statement is ambiguous and, if taken 
literally, is false. ‘In the first three (Gospels) the word (aydrn) 
itself is not used.’ Would Mr Stanley expunge Matth. xxiv. 12, 
Luke xi. 42? | 

Here are other specimens of the same carelessness. 

1 Cor. viii. 13, els rév aidva, ‘for ever.’ ‘ It occurs frequently 
in the Gospels, but only here in the Epistles.’ The phrase is 
found twice in St John (1 Joh. ii. 17, 2 Joh. 2), once in St Peter 
(i. 25 from LXX), and frequently in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
sometimes as cited from the Old Testament, and sometimes in 
the writer’s own words. ' 

1 Cor. xi. 2. ‘ From this (trado) was formed the barbarous 

substantive “traditio.”’ Yet Cicero and Livy, Pliny and Tacitus, 
are vouchers for the respectability of this barbarous intruder. 
- 1 Cor. xvi. 16, ovvepyoivre al romévr. ‘ The force of the ov 
is, as it were, carried on to xcomovr:, there being no Greek com- 
pound of [omit?] cvyxomaw.’ The word ovyxomdew, which is unob- 
jectionable in itself, is given in the common lexicons, and in fact 
eccurs in Ignatius ad Polye. c. 6. 

2 Cor. viii. 24. ‘ @deaks is both in the New Testament and in 
the classical writers always used for a “a strong,” “a decisive” 
proof.’ Perhaps Mr Stanley was thinking of drdseaés. The word 
év8erées in classical Greek is an Attic law-term for a peculiar kind 
of information lodged against an offender. 

Akin to this is Mr Stanley’s error in his account of emia, 
2 Cor. ii. 6. ‘The word émruia occurs nowhere else in the 
New Testament; but its meaning in classical Greek is in favour 
of the sense of “fine” or “ rebuke.”’ This, it must be con- 
fessed, is a discovery; émrmia in classical Greek generally means 
‘the possession of the franchise’ as opposed to driuia. The 
fullest lexicons do not recognise a Stanley’s sense of émrspia as 
classical, 
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Tn Vol. 1. p. 297, Mr Stanley says, that ‘ the word ordinarily 
used in sacred as in classical Greek for the language of a nation 
or country, is diddecros and not yAdooc.’ St Luke is the only 
sacred writer who uses &:dAexros. Of classical Greek the assertion 
is still more incorrect. ¢ee7 is perhaps the word oftenest used 
in this sense, but yAéeca is of far more frequent occurrence 
than dadexros. For instance, there are eleven examples given in 
Schweighzeuser’s Lexicon to Herodotus of this sense of yAéosa, 
not one of dddAexros. 

In other cases Mr Stanley’s errors involve more important 
questions than those of a merely critical interest. For example 
on 2 Cor. xi, 27, dv Ape wad diver, vy ynoreias woddaxe, he has the 
boldness to say: ‘ Not voluntary “fasts,” of which there ts 20 
instance in the Apostle’s life, unless it be Acts xiii, 3, and of 
which the mention would be out of place in an enumeration 
of hardships resulting from natural causes; but “days with- 
out food,” as in vi. 5.’ This interpretation may be the correct 
one, but the statement which I have italicised and by which it is 
supported, is certainly false. ‘ When they had ordained them 
elders in the church,’ says St Luke, ‘they (Paul and Barnabas) 
having prayed with fastings (mpocevédperc: pera ynoresy) Commend- 
ed them to the Lord on whom they had believed,’ Acts xiv. 23. 

Even in the domain of history, in which one might have 
looked for more exactness from Mr Stanley, the same inaccu- 
racy prevails. Here is an instance: ‘Such (i.e. a Macedonian 
Christian) in all probability was the author of the Acts, who 
must have joined him from Philippi and also accompanied him 
to Rome (11. p. 146),’ and later on he speaks of St Luke as a 
Macedonian, ‘ if the view be correct which supposes the author 
of the Acts to have joined him (St Paul) from Philippi,’ (1. p. 160). 
Strangely enough the authorities referred to in both places in 
support of this theory, are the very passages of St Luke (Acts xvi. 
10, 40), which are generally believed to shew that the writer 
joined St Paul at Troas before he visited Macedonia the first time. 
How Mr Stanley can have put any other construction on the plain 
language of St Luke, passes comprehension. At all events an 
explanation was needed. But for Mr Stanley’s mistake, it would 
have been unnecessary to state that the first person appears first 

‘in the narrative during St Paul’s stay at Troas before crossing. 
over into Macedonia for his- first visit, Acts xvi. 10, that it is 
dropped at xvi. 40, where the Apostle leaves Philippi, and that it 
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is resumed again xx. 5, after his subsequent visit: thus seeming 
to shew that St Luke had remained there during the interval and 
was taken up by St Paul on the latter occasion. In fact there is 
no sufficient reason for departing from the common tradition that 
St Luke was a native of Antioch!, supported as it is by slight 
circumstantial evidence, and not invalidated by a single con- 
sideration of importance. But I think it would give a significance 
to St Luke’s use of the first person, and explain his silence about 
the time and circumstances of his joining the Apostle, if we were 
to suppose that Theophilus, to whom the history is dedicated, 
was himself a native of Philippi, and had made the acquaintance 
of the Evangelist during his protracted stay there, between the 
two visits of St Paul. 

Nor does Mr Stanley redeem his character for scholarship in _ 
matters purely grammatical. Let us look for a moment at his 
treatment of tenses. On 1 Cor. i. 17, Mr Stanley has this note, 
‘ Unbelievers are regarded by St Paul as already dead, —believers 
as already saved. “ Asweet savour...in them that are saved, and 
in them that perish,” 2 Cor. ii. 15.’2 These present tenses, cw{o- 
pévoss, aroddupévors, it appears, are to be considered as pasts: but, 
as if this were not enough, we have only to turn to a later note, 
and we discover that these same tenses are treated no longer as 
pasts but as futures. On 1 Cor. xv. 2, Mr Stanley says, ‘The means 
by which you are to be saved at the last (cufeode being used in 
a future sense, as in the phrase “ The Lord added to the Church 
such as should be saved,” (rovs cwfopévovs), Acts ii. 17, and 


1 ji, e, Antioch in Syria, In con- 
jecturing that there is some confusion 
with the Pisidian Antioch in this legend, 
Mr Alford has allowed himself to be led 
astray by an illusive interpretation of 
Acts xiv. 22. Speaking of the preach- 
ing of Paul and Barnabas, St Luke uses 
the words wapaxahoivres dupdvew Ti 
awlore, kat Ere Set Huds eloeNGciy els Thy 
Baowelay rot Geod. Here def tds elced- 
Oety x.7.d. ia the language of the preach- 
ers themselves, as the word dr: shews ; 
- and this abrupt transition from the 
oblique to the direct narrative is espe- 
cially characteristic of St Luke’s style, 
and one subsidiary proof of the unity of 
authorship between different parts of the 


Acts, and between the Acts and the 
third Gospel. WinerGramm. §64. m1. 2. 
gives only a few instances out of many. 
Mr Alford in his note on the passage, 
and in his prolegomena (11. p. 7), wrongly 
takes this language as indicative of the 
writer's presence at Antioch in Pisidia 
on this occasion. He rightly rejects 
the ‘common’ explanation that jyuds is 
used by the writer ‘as a Christian and 
of all Christians.’ 

2 Nor is Mr Jowett’s language more 
satisfactory on this expression ; ‘ all cal- 
culations respecting the future were to 
them lost in the fact that they were 
already saved—ol swfiuevos and ol gwy- 
odpevot indifferently.’ Vol. 1. p. 458. . 
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compare 1 Cor. i. 18, 2 Cor. iv. 3.’ Of the same chameleon-like 
complexion seems to be Mr Stanley’s conception of the aorist. 
On 2 Cor. v. 15, he remarks, ‘ drééavoy may either be “ died ” or 
‘are dead.” It has the full indefiniteness of the aorist. But in 
a later passage (11. p. 213) we read, ‘It is true that the aorist 
occasionally bears an indefinite signification, which cannot be 
rendered as applying to any special past time. Thus in 1 Cor. 
vii. 28. Perhaps also “ are dead” in 2 Cor. v. 15, should be the 
reading of aré6avov. But these perhaps are the only instances in 
which the rendering by the past tense is not admissible, and in 
most it is required.’ What again is Mr Stanley’s view of the force 
of the perfect, may perhaps be gathered from the following 
note (on 2 Cor. xii. 9). ‘ eipnxé» po. The perfect tense seems to 
indicate that this was the constant reply, “ Thrice I besought 


Him, and each time His answer has been this. 


1 Yet a reference to Winer would 
have set Mr Stanley right ; ‘dieses Per- 
fectum steht von einer Erdffnung (des 
Herrn) die nicht blos als damals gesche- 
hen sondern als fortdauernd giiltig (er 
hat mich beschieden, und dabei muss ichs 
bewenden lassen) bezeichnet werden soll,’ 
Gramm. § 41. 4. note. 

A Quarterly Reviewer (No. cxov.), 
who otherwise shews an exemplary re- 
gard for the rights of grammar, still 
feels obliged to confess that the strict 
force of the tenses is not always ob- 
served in the N.T. His only reason 
for this concession appears to be the 
necessity of sometimes rendering an 
aorist by a perfect in English. But this 
difficulty occurs constantly in classical 
writers, (see Vol. I. p. 317 of this 
Journal) who yet escape any charge of 
inaccuracy, and is to be referred to a 
difference of idiom between Greek and 
English—a difference not greater than 
may be found in the use of tenses 
between two modern languages, as for 
instance, between English and German. 
The Germans frequently use a perfect, 
where we should use an aorist. 

More of the nature of an ‘experi- 
mentum crucis’ is the usage of the Greek 
perfect. Ifin a single instance it were 


”?1 But the treat- 


impossible to assign to this tense its 
proper force, as preteritum in presenti, 
the defence of the accuracy of the N.T. 
writers in this respect would be con- 
siderably weakened. But this appear 
not to be the case. Winer has satis- 
factorily explained efpynxe in 2 Cor. xii. 
g as above. He seems to give up ethype 
in Apoc. v. 7. Yet I think the perfect 
here has a peculiar force. St John's 
words are xal 7\Oev nal efrnder [ré 
BiBrlov] éx ris Settas rot Kabnpkvor ext 
To Opovot. Kal dre &E\aBery 7d BiSrlo 
... Ewecay... kal ddovew Qd2y cau dé 
yovres “Agios ef NaBetw ro BcSrlov. Here 
it is obvious that the ‘taking of the 
book’ is the central fact, round which 
the others are grouped. The change 
from the aorist to the perfect marks this 
emphasis—‘ He has taken the book—the 
event long looked for has taken place.’ 
The effect of this transition is similar to 
that which is produced in many passages 
in classical writers by the change from 
the aorist to the present, when the 
principal event is spoken of. See Jelf, 
Gramm. § 401.6. Another perf. 2 Cor. 
ii. 13. "ENOdy Sé els rhv Tppdda... 
ob Ecxnxa dvecw TQ wrebparl pou re 
ph edpely pe Throw... dra dwroratduec 
abrots é&#\Gov els Maxedorlay, presents 
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ment of tenses in these volumes is so hopelessly confused and 
contradictory, that any attempt to analyse it would be vain!. 

Nor do we find more success in the exegesis of words. 
instances must suffice :— 

2 Cor. xi. 8,‘ dyomor, “ pay, as of a soldier,” so used, because 
the soldier’s pay was originally paid in what the Greeks called 
éyonoy, grain, meat, &c. Cesar, B. G.1. 23.1; Polyb. vr. 39. 
12” Polybius here distinguishes between the soldier’s ration of 
corn (o:roperpeicda) and his allowance (éyonoyv), which was, at 
least in theory, to enable him to procure éyo»v for his bread. 
So too Dionys. Ant. Rom. 1x. 36. 

On I Cor. v. 10, we have an account of mAcovéxrns, in which 
Mr Stanley accepts the view that mdcoveéia often signifies ‘ sensu- 
ality’ in the New Testament?. This view seems to be without 
foundation, and to have arisen from the common but mischievous 
practice of assigning to words, as their independent meaning, 
significations which they derive in special cases from connexion 
with a particular context. Mr Stanley’s instances do not bear 
out this sense. Few, I think, will see this meaning in 2 Pet. 
li. 3, év wdeove£ia mAacrois Adyos bpas eumopevoovra. In 1 Thess. ii. 5, 
there is no more reason for assigning the meaning ‘sensuality’ 
to ev mpoddce meovegias in the one clause than:to év Ady@ xodaxeias 
in the other. The position of s\covefia in its ordinary sense in 
the catalogues of sins, Eph. v. 3—5, Col. iii. 5, is as natural 
as in other instances (e.g. 1 Cor. v.10, 11, vi. 10). In Ephes. 
lv. 19, els épyaciay dxadapoias mdons év wAeovegia, and in 1 Thess. iv. 6, 


Two 


ro pl) trepBaivew nal meovexrely €v tr mpaypart, the notion of sensu- 
ality is contained in the context, not in the word itself. In the 
latter instance, for example, why assign this special sense to 


more difficulty, though unnoticed by 
Winer, and passed over by the commen- 
tators generally. The explanation seems 
to be that St Paul views his distress 
during that anxious period as a lasting 
lesson, for this is his tone throughout 
the first chapter, and especially v. 9: 
avrot é davrots 7rd dwrdxpia Tov Oavarot 
éoxhxapev tva ph wemocOdres Wuev 
éf davrots. In a later passage, 2 Cor. 
vil. 5, odSeulay Exxnxey dvecw 4 capt 
qpaev, the word &xnxe@ has probably 
crept in from the earlier passage, (ii. 
¥3,) and we should read fcye after 
Lachm. with B, F,G,K. A friend has 


Vou. IH. March, 1856. 


ingeniously suggested that éxxa In St 
Paul is a 1st aor. formed from cxjow like 
€6yxa from O4ow ; but one would desire 
some confirmation before accepting this. 

1 See for instance the notes on 1 Cor. 
xiv. 20, 2 Cor. i. 13, ii. 13, xii. 1, Vili. 
17 (compared with 1 Cor. v. 9); and 
contrast Mr Stanley’s professions (Vol. 
Il. p. 312, 3) with the manner in which 
the tenses are actually treated in the 
translation which follows. 

3 Mr Jowett too seems disposed to 
make the words rAcoveéla and dxadapala 
convertible. See notes 1 Thess. ii. 3, 
Gal. v.19, Rom. i. 29. 


1 
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wAeovecreiy and not to iwepBaivew? Is it thought that ddi«ia is used 
in classical Greek with the meaning ‘ sensuality,’ because in the 
Nicomachean Ethics (v. 4) potxyeia is viewed as a species of adiia? 
Mr Stanley’s passages only shew that St Paul sometimes conten- 
plated the sin of sensuality as a sort of wAcovefia, not that he 
assigned the special meaning of ‘ sensuality’ to the word itself: 
and this is all that the language of the Greek commentators in- 
plies!, One of Mr Stanley’s solutions of his phenomenon is this: 

‘It may be from some accidental connexion of the word w)eovegfa with 
‘‘idolatry,” whence ita use for the sensuality which so oftem accompanied idolatry. 
This last view is confirmed by the use of the word Y¥}9 (which usually means, 
and is translated ‘‘ covetousness” or “‘rapine”) in Ps. cxix. 36, ‘‘ Incline my heart 
unto thy testimonies, and not to covetousness,” where the context would rather 
require the sense of ‘‘sdolatry,” as in v. 37, and by the fact that the same word 
in Ezek. xxxiii. 31, is by the LXX. translated sudopara, as though they had read 
2¥Y “idol” So also Col. iii. 5.’ 

What does this note mean? Is Mr Stanley’s argument from 
the passage in Ezekiel this? Because the LXX. translators were 
led either by their own carelessness or ignorance, or by a wrong 


reading, into a confusion between Y¥2 and ANY, or because 
generally by a slight transposition of letters these words might 
easily be confused, therefore an ‘ accidental connexion’ was 
established between their respective meanings ‘ covetousness’ 
and ‘abomination’ or ‘idol,’ and hence between ‘ covetousness’ 
and ‘sensuality ;’ and therefore the Apostle, on the strength of the 
connexion thus established, used m\covegia indifferently for the one 
or the other? If not, what is the argument ? 

If our belief in Mr Stanley’s efficiency as a commentator has 
not received its death-blow already, it will scarcely survive his 
self-contradictions. Any one who will take the trouble to com- 
pare the translation at the end of the second volume with the 
notes, will find how numerous these are. Meanwhile let two 
instances suffice. 


1 Cor. ti. 13, smvevpartkois rvevparind ovyxpivorres. 


wv. TY. ovyKp. (not ‘comparing’ but) ‘Interpreting spiritual things to spi- 
‘unterpreting and explaining (asin LXX. ritual men.’ 
etc.) spiritual things by spiritual.’ If (Translation, 11. p. 318.) 


wveuparikois were masculine, and so 

formed the connexion with what fol- 

lows, it would be, not puyexds dé, but ydp. 
(Commentary, I. pp. 65, 66.) 


? See the passages from Chrysostom, Theophylact and Theodoret in Suicer, 
s. vv. II\eovexréw, ITyeovetia. 
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Cor. xv. 1, 2. yropl{o ipiv rd ebayyeduov....rin Ady ebpyyeiod- 


po. 


‘ITremind you of the Gospel, i.e. of 
ay in which I preached it.” On 
rrase Tlyt Adyy there is no peculiar 
: it is the- same kind of redun- 
‘as in the expression Adyos codlas 
and merely calls attention to the 
or, as distinct from the subject of 


eaching.’ (I. p. 345.) 


A few pages later Mr Stanley refers 
to this passage in the following lan- 
guage: ‘‘ He had recalled also the very 
words in which he had announced it 


(rin Abyy).” (I. p. 363.) 


ndeed Mr Stanley seems so far to forget what he has written 
mes, as to conclude a note in a manner quite inconsistent 
its commencement. For instance, the conclusion of the 
rks on -dAAa viv ovkére ywooxopev (2 Cor. v. 16), is quite irre- — 
ilable with the interpretation of dé rod viv (v. 15) given on 


ame page!, 


We might almost conjecture that . 


anley-had written the greater part 
note, before he became aware of 
‘wett’s deductions from this pas- 
see Jowett, I. p. 7), and that the 
‘Bat the words lead us to infer 
omething of this kind had once 
1is own state of mind etc.’ was 
in consideration of these specula- 
But the result is a complete in- 
lity.  Desinit in pristin. 
th regard to Mr Jowett’s specu- 
, though we may allow a certain 
1and spiritual progress in St Paul, 
h reasonable in itself and in ac- 
ce with the Apostle’s own lan- 
(Phil. iii. 13), still any such dif- 
» between his earlier and later 
1g as Mr Jowett’s opinion in- 
is directly contradicted by his 
assertion of the unchangeableness 
Gospel, Gal. i. 6 (remarked by 
wett’s Quarterly Reviewer); for 
ng as it does in the very Epistle 
th Mr Jowett finds the strongest 
f the A postle’s change of doctrine, 
guage could have excited nothing 
icule in the Galatians, to whom 
addressed, from its monstrous 
uity, if his view of St Paul’s 


And in Vol. 11. p.129, the second hypothesis is 


earlier teaching were correct. Nor does 
this view seem to be borne out by the 
passages adduced in its support, if right- 
ly interpreted. 

As an answer to Mr Jowett it might 
be sufficient to say that his interpreta- 
tion of these passages depends on a re- 
cognition of the distinct value of every 
word, and that after so low an estimate 
of the precision of the Apostle’s lan- 
guage as he has given elsewhere, we 
might reasonably refuse, on his own 
grounds, to follow him, when he asks 
us to recognise the integrity of meaning 
of rc or viv or el kal. But this would 
be an argumentum ad hominem, and the 
truth would gain nothing by it. Let 
us therefore examine the passages them- 
selves. 

Mr Jowett’s interpretation of 2 Cor. 
v. 16, Sore tyets ard Tov viv ovddva 
oldapev kara odpxa’ el 5é xal éyrwxaper 
xara odpxa Xpicrdy, ddd\d viv ovKére 
yivdoKouev, depends on two points, (1) 
that jets and éyvwxayev refer to the 
Apostle himself and that he is not 
‘speaking in his own person of Chris- 
tians generally :’ and (2) that the phrase 
el kab éyvwxapey implies that the thing 
had taken place. But of (1) we cannot 


{2 
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one which he has himself excluded in a former part of the same 
note. 

Typographical errors are innumerable. Words are inter- 
changed; lines or parts of lines are sometimes transposed; the 
Hebrew points are almost as often wrong as right; the Greek 
accents are strangely abnormal. If one may judge by the 
accents of yAdoca, yAdcoat, yAdocar, five times on the same page, 
(Vol. 1. p. 297) compared with yddooas of the text, or those of 
dvrikiyus, xuBepvjors compared with dyrAmpes, xvBeprjoas (1 Cor. 
xii, 28), the corrector of Mr Stanley’s sheets seems to have 
regarded the accentuation of oblique cases as following the 
nominative independently of the quantity of the final syllable. 


allow that there is ground for confining 
huets and éyvwxapev to the Apostle him- 
self. It is very rarely that St Paul 
uses the plural when he speaks exclu- 
sively of himself—perhaps 1 Thess. iii. 
I, 2 is the only indisputable instance, and 
here the plural is further defined ver. 5, 
Kayw pnkére oréyww ereuya,—whereas 
it is his constant habit to identify him- 
self with the faithful. As regards (2) 
another passage, 1 Cor. vii. 21, ef xal 5v- 
vaca éhevdepos yevéabat, waddov xpjoat, 
shews that ef xal may introduce a con- 
dition which is hypothetical, and that 
we cannot there assume that el kcal... 
éyvwxapev describes what had actually 
taken place. These qualifying circum- 
stances considered, no more definite 
sense can be safely attached to the pas- 
sage than this: ‘Though you or I or 
any faithful brother at any previous 
time have known Christ according to 
the flesh, yet now we know Him (not 
‘I shall know him,’ as Mr Jowett) so 
no more.’ This foundation will scarcely 
bear Mr Jowett’s superstructure. 

The explanation given of Gal. v. 11, 
éyw 5é, dderAgol, el weprrouhy Ere xnpvo- 
ow, Tl Ere Sedxouat, falls to the ground, 
if the second ér¢ does not refer distinctly 
to time, though it is far from established 


if this be conceded. But the usage of 


St Paul is distinctly in favour of those 
who consider &r: as ‘logical.’ Like #87 


or viv S¢ in Greek, or ‘tandem’ in Latin, 
or ‘now’ in English, this temporal ad- 
verb sometimes passes over to a logical 
sense. The phrase rl érc only occurs 
twice besides in St Paul (Rom. iii. 7, 
ix. 19), and in both cases with this 
logical meaning. It is worth remarking 
too that both these instances occur in 
the Epistle which most strongly resem- 
bles, and is perhaps nearly coincident 
in point of time with, that to the Gala- 
tians. There is a strong probability 
therefore that the second &rz is logical, 
and signifies ‘this being the case.’ For 
the first ér: see Gal. i. 10, ef Ere dvOpib- 
wots jpeckov, where éri evidently refers 
to the time before his conversion. 

How much force Mr Jowett attri- 
butes to a third expression cited by 
him is not clear. His words are, ‘It is 
remarkable also that long afterwards, 
in writing to the Philippians he should 
have described this very time, the time, 
that is, of his writing the Epistle to the 
Thessalonians, though more than four- 
teen years after his conversion, as the 
beginning of the Gospel, iv. 3.’ If this 
implies that St Paul considered what he 
had taught for thirteen or fourteen years 
to be no Gospel at all, or only the 
Gospel in a rudimentary form, it would 
have been as well to state this plainly. 
If so stated, I think it would strike but 
few minds as a probable explanation. 
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But Mr Stanley should have seen to this himself. It is impossible 
not to contrast this neglect with the scrupulous exactness with. 
which the late Archdeacon Hare revised his works for the press, 
described apparently by an eye-witness!, as an “elaborate 
minutengss which to the bystanders was almost wearisome to 
behold,” and to ask whether a little such labour would not have 
been well expended on these volumes. 

Vilibus in scopis, in mappis, in scobe quantus 

Consistit sumptus? 
No one can afford to dispense with the brooms and sawdust of 
criticism—‘ neglectis flagitium ingens,’—at least so thought Hare, 
and perhaps he was right. 

If this review of Mr Stanley’s critical defects has already 
occupied more space than the subject might seem to demand, 
my apology must be, that it was impossible to make a grave 
charge without sustaining it by examples; and, that some pro- 
test was necessary few will probably deny, who have seen the 
laudatory notices bestowed on Mr Stanley’s scholarship in more 
quarters than one. When at length a writer in an important 
and influential review 2, not content with praising the book for 
the merits- which it really possesses, goes out of his way to 
recommend it as ‘not inferior in careful execution of the exe-, 
getical portion to the best German commentaries,’ it becomes 
necessary to speak out on behalf of English scholarship, no less 
than of common truth and honesty, however disagreeable the 
task may.be. 

Of Mr Stanley himself it is impossible not to speak with 
respect. When we consider how much we owe to his previous 
literary labours, it would be ungenerous and ungrateful to con- 
demn him for a mere error of judgment in mistaking his strength 
in a single instance. There are not a few, probably, who are 
able to trace a distinct stage of their intellectual and spi- 
ritual growth to the influence of the ‘ Life of Dr Arnold.’ The 
‘Sermons on the Apostolical Age,’ if they have no great claim 
to originality, are still full of noble sentiments nobly expressed. 
The ‘ Memorials of Canterbury’ present a vivid and faithful 
picture of past times, such as few living writers could equal. Of 
‘Sinai and Palestine’ it would be premature to speak confidently, 

1 Quarterly Review. No. oxcill. p. * Quarterly Review. No. cxcv. p. 
9. 181, note, 


” 
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but Mr Stanley has here chosen a subject congenial to his tum 
of mind, and we may look for much valuable instruction from 
this his latest work. The Edition of the Corinthians too has 
its own merits, and these are neither few nor unimportant, 
but they are perhaps more than counterbalanced by ifs grave 
defects. 

In Mr Jowett’s work the critical element is so far eclipsed in 
importance by the metaphysical and doctrinal discussions, that 
a review in a Journal, which excludes as far as possible all dog- 
matic questions, and is strictly Philological in its character, must 
necessarily be partial and imperfect. To avoid misapprehension, 
however, it may be as well to protest once for all against silence 
on any important subjects, which may have excited interest else- 
where, being construed into acquiescence, and to state that any 
general expressions of praise or censure occurring here, have no 
reference whatever to any doctrinal peculiarities which these 
volumes may exhibit. - 

No one, probably, will deny that Mr Jowett’s greatness 
appears in the Essays, rather than in the commentary; and it 
would be most unjust to him to consider his reputation for ability 
as staked on the issue of an examination into the philological 
merits of his work. Even when we confine ourselves to the 
narrow field of grammatical criticism, we find ourselves unable 
to pronounce any satisfactory verdict on his general ability in 
this province, owing to the peculiar view which he takes of the 
language of tle sacred writers. Mr Jowett applies entirely dif- 
ferent principles of interpretation to the language of St Paul, 
from those by which he would investigate Sophocles or Xenophon. 
He removes him beyond the pale of ordinary grammatical con- 
siderations. We cannot argue therefore from these volumes what 
treatment he would adopt with a classical writer. 

In Macknight’s Commentary on St Paul’s Epistles—a book 
which was once highly esteemed, and is not quite obsolete even 
now—a Preliminary Essay is given ‘On Translating the Greek 
Language used by the writers of the New Testament.’ After 
wading through much information sufficiently startling as to the 
usage of the sacred writers, as for instance, that the present 
tense is sometimes put for the preseterite, sometimes for the 
future, sometimes for the imperfect, and that moods are confused 
‘ad libitum,’ and finding a wonderful flexibility of meaning 
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assigned to particles, we have ceased to be surprised when, 
attempting to follow this commentator in his highest and 
boldest flight, we learn that ydp, ‘as Phavorinus tells us, is put: 
for 8¢, consequently it has all the different meanings of 8; ac- 
cordingly etc. etc.’ Little was to be expected from such indus- 
trious and systematic trifling; and accordingly this school of 
theological criticism has proved singularly barren of substantial 
results. It is strange that in the country of Porson and Elmsley 
the intrusion of such nonsense into the noblest sphere in which 
Philology can move, should have been tolerated for a single day. 
Yet it is but gradually that we in England have awakened to the 
conviction that it is more rational, as well as more reverential, 
' to treat the language of the sacred writers with a little more 
consideration than the exercise of a boy in the lowest form of 
a public school would receive from his master. Philology has not 
yet firmly established her position as the handmaid of Theology, 
and we may well be excused if we look with extreme jealousy on 
any attempt to displace her. It will be time enough to take 
alarm when she threatens to dethrone her mistress. 

It is much to be regretted that Prof. Jowett has taken a re- 
trograde step. We are not warranted indeed in classing him 
with the school of critics above mentioned, from whom he is 
separated by a wide interval, but still by his assumption as to 
the language of the New Testament, and of St Paul in particular, 
he does to a certain extent play into their hands. He is not 
always consistent; his practice is better than his theory!; the. 
rights of grammar are constantly asserting themselves in spite 
of wrong principles; Philology will persist in raising her head, 
notwithstanding all attempts to crush her. As consistency is not 
the highest merit, and truth is far more valuable, Prof. Jowett is 
rather to be congratulated than condemned for this. 

Still as Prof. Jowett’s views are calculated to depreciate the 
value of grammatical investigations, and to introduce an element 
of uncertainty into the criticism of the New Testament, which 
may be productive of incalculable consequences, it will be as well 
to inquire how far they deserve consideration. The recognised 


1 Those who care to verify this state. Rom. viii. 20 (dca), xiii. 1 (bad, dad), 
ment, may refer to Mr Jowett’s notes, xv. 2 (els), which shew a zeal for gram- 
1 Thess, ii. 5 (the genitive), Gal. ii.11 mar quite inconsistent with his ordinary 
(xareyywopévos), Rom. iii. 23 (els, érl), language. 
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ability and well-earned reputation of their advocate, no less than 
the distinguished position he now holds, may dispose some to 
assign to them more than their due weight. 

It will be observed that Mr Jowett’s principles of interpreta- 
tion multiply the uncertainty of ascertaining the sense of a sacred 
author. It is the uncertainty compounded of the allowance to 
be made for the supposed arbitrariness of a language in its 
decline, and the imperfect knowledge of the writer who employs 
it!, It will be necessary to consider these two positions sepa- 
rately. 

With regard to the charge of vagueness brought against the 
Greek language of this period, Mr Jowett seems to start from 
a position fundamentally wrong. He proceeds, if I mistake not, 
on the ground that the degeneracy of a language almost neces- 
sarily involves its indefiniteness. But what reason have we, 
either from a priori considerations or from actual observation, 
for concluding so? I would wish to speak with some reserve, 
because confidence on such a question can only be founded on 
a larger induction of facts than I am master of; but the case 
seems to be as follows. A language after it has passed the turn- 
ing point of its life, displays its tendency to decay by the want 
of flexibility in its syntax, and by the loss of the power of evolving 
new words and forms of words. Old forms, old syntactic con- 
structions are lopped off, and the tree has no sap to enable it to 
put forth new branches in the place of those that have fallen 
away. It loses expression; it becomes more meagre, but not 
more vague. Nay, on the contrary, it would seem that there is 
in many cases a tendency to greater définiteness. The grammar 
and vocabulary become subjects of discussion. Rules are framed, 


1 Note on 1 Thess. iv. 7. ‘The ap- nymes implies a greater copiousness of 


pearance of antithesis arises, partly from 
the love of variety natural to all lan- 
guage, partly from an awkwardness in 
the use of language, in a late and rhe- 
torical age, by a writer who was imper- 
fectly master of it.’ Again on 1 Thess. 
v.27 Mr J. asks, ‘Why does St Paul use 
such vehemence of language ?... is it that 
he is not complete master of his words ?” 

Even Mr Stanley (on 2 Cor. vi. 144— 
16) says, ‘The multiplication of syno- 


Greek than we should expect from the 
Apostle’s usual language.’ The whole 
of the second Epistle seems to me to 
be a refutation of the charge implied 
here. Take, for instance, the climax 
2 Cor. vii. 11, crovdiy, drodaylay, dya- 
vdktnow, PoBov, érewbOnow, SHrov, éexdl- 
know. It is only just to Mr Stanley 
however to say that he seldom holds 
such language. With Mr Jowett it is 
much more common. 
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principles of composition are laid down. Thus the value of 
words and expressions is stereotyped. On this however it would 
be unwise to insist strongly, as many incidental and local causes 
may tend to counteract this influence. 

Nor, when we come to the Greek language in particular, can 
we discover any special forces at work sufficient to reverse this 
general law. It would be unwarrantable indeed to assert that 
here and there local influences did not corrupt it, or that it was 
equally pure, wherever spoken. Still generally the wide diffusion 
of Greek, as a medium of communication, was no insufficient 
guarantee for its integrity. The deep-rooted and far-spread 
knowledge of this language throughout the civilised world at the 
time of the Christian sera and subsequently is probably without 
a parallel. Neither the diffusion of Latin in the middle ages 
nor that of French in our own day will bear any comparison 
with it. The Greeks were the recognised masters of civilisation ; 
their colonies were spread far and wide: they were a most 
important item in the population of all the large cities, especi- 
ally of the capital. The most intelligent, though not always the | 
most honest, portion of the humbler population of Rome was 
Greek. Their language was the language of art and literature, 
no less than of commerce!. Considering the increased facilities 
of intercourse, we are not surprised to find greater uniformity in 
the later language, than it exhibits in the classical period. The 
Greek spoken at Rome bore a much closer resemblance to that 
of Antioch or Alexandria, than had existed in an earlier age 
between the dialect of Athens, and those of Thebes or Sparta. 

It is probable that the general impression of the vagueness 
and arbitrary character of the Hellenistic Greek, which 
Mr Jowett has sanctioned, is to be traced, in great measure, 
to the practice of referring it to the standard of the Attic 
Greek of the fourth or fifth century before the Christian era: 
of referring it, that is, to the usages of a particular period and 
dialect, rather than to the general principles of the language. Yet 
this practice is obviously unfair. No one thinks of judging the 


1 Bunsen says of Hippolytus, ‘He intercourse.’ Hippol. 1. p. 496 (2nd ed.) 
wrote in Greek, but not merely as our On the Greek character of the Christian 
fathers wrote in Latin, as the medium church at Rome, see Milman, Latin 
of learned intercourse. Greek was at Christ. 1. p. 28 sqq. 

Rome the living organ of international 
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language of Homer by the standard of Archilochus or of Solon, 
or of requiring the latter to conform to the usages of Plato or _ 
Xenophon. If this were done, we should find numberless excep- 
tions to our preconceived rules. We should leave the study of 
Homer especially—impressed with the idea that he was a most 
incorrect and arbitrary writer. The landmarks of a language 
are always changing. At any two periods widely separated in 
point of time the difference will be appreciable. Yet the change 
is so gradual, and there is so much of stability at any one given 
epoch, that we may consider it for that epoch as fixed and 
definite. Let us only endeavour to explain the later language by 
itself, and we shall probably find it as little arbitrary and as much 
amenable to law, as it was in its earlier stage. 

Indeed when we come to compare the language of the New 
Testament writers with that of the age and country of Pericles, 
our surprise is rather that it should have undergone so small 
a change, and that the earlier dialect should throw so much 
light on the later. The general structure of the language is the 
saine. Even in particular usages there is seldom any variation. 
Moods and tenses! are employed with the same shades of mean- 
ing. Particles occur in the same combinations and with the same 
force. Sentences are attached together by the same connecting 
links. Exceptional usages there undoubtedly are, but these are 
neither many, nor, except in a few instances, important ?, 


1 The strict classical meaning of the éornxe. @xyras and ékriora: are fre- 


tenses is, I believe, always preserved 
in the New Testament. A handful of 
passages which appear at first sight to 
be exceptions, have been considered in 
a former note (p. 96), but even if the 
explanations there given be deemed un- 
satisfactory, they will still sustain no 
charge against the New Testament lan- 
guage. No one accuses Thucydides 
with misuse or ignorance of the force of 
tenses on account of the difficulty of 
explaining the perfect in iii. 18, g¢povpia 
torw F éwl r&v Kaprepay éyxarwKods- 
mnrat. Critics despair of the text ; per- 
haps it may be justified if we suppose 
that the forts were found there by the 
Athenians and were still standing when 
Thucydides wrote, so that éyxaryx. = 


quently so used, but the nearest parallel 
that I can find to Thucydides is in St 
Luke iv. 29. é¢’ od » words Qroddunro 
av’ray, ‘had been built,’ i.e. stood. 

2 The most striking deviation from 
classical usage, that occurs to me, is 
the New Testament use of uh with a 
participle, which has a much wider range 
than in the earlier language. Yet this 
is no violation of principle, but rather 
an extension of a particular mode of 
looking at the subordinate event con- 
tained in the participial clause. It is 
viewed as an accident or condition of 
the principal event described by the 
finite verb, and is therefore negatived 
by the dependent negative uh and not 
by the absolute of. Rom. iv. 19, xal 
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But supposing it to be granted that there is no sufficient 
reason generally for imputing a want of precision to Greek in this 
later stage, still, it may be urged, ought not some allowance to 
be made for the imperfect knowledge which St Paul may have 
possessed of it? Before examining his language in itself, can 
we draw any inference from his antecedents as to the probable 
extent of his knowledge? What do we know of his birth, his 
education, his life, bearing on this question? These a priort 
considerations are of some value in this case at least, because 
they depend on a few simple facts, and the clearness of our 
judgment is less likely to be clouded over by a complication of 


details, than in a subsequent inquiry into his language as we 


find it. 


St Paul was born in a city, thronged indeed with a mixed 
population, but in which Greek was the general medium of com- 
munication—a city, too, second not even to Athens or Alex- 


andria for its schools of literature and philosophy. 


ph aoberioas Ty wlore [ov] carerdnoev 
TO éavrot c&ua bn vevexpwpuévoy, is a 
case in point, whether we retain ov or 
omit it with Lachm. In the latter case 
the sense will be, ‘he so considered his 
own body now dead, as not to be weak 
in the faith.’ Yet Mr Jowett takes uy 
with xarevéycer, and translates, ‘he con- 
sidered not as being weak in faith his 
own body now dead,’ which would be 
ov xarevdnoery, Mr Jowett seems to 
hold some heresy with regard to 7}. 
There can surely be no authority for 
his interpretation of Gal. v. 13: ‘Tels 
én’ édevOepla éxAHOnre* ... pdvov wh Thy 
é\evOeplay els Aopuhy TF capxl GAG 5d 
THs aydrns Sovrevere adAHAos. ‘The 
best way of explaining the construction 
is to take rip éAev@eplay as an accus. in 
apposition with the previous sentence: 
= that calling unto liberty.’ Not to 
mention any other objection we should 
expect od in place of uj. The E. V. is 
right, ‘only use not (your) liberty,’ and 
this is an example of St Paul’s ellipses 
mentioned in a former note (p. 85). 
On a third passage, Rom. iii. 3, wh 7 
émitla abriv rhy wlarw rob Ged Karap- 


He was 


yhoe ; wh yvoro, Mr Jowett remarks 
‘47 is used in the New Testament indif- 
ferently in questions intended to have 
either an affirmative or negative answer 
(Luke vi. 39, John viii. 22). That in 
this passage the answer would have been 
affirmative follows. from uh y&oro in 
the next verse, which deprecates the in- 
tended assent.’ Strangely enough in 
the two passages referred to in support 
of this view the sense clearly shews that 
a negative answer is required. The 
passage from Romans also is strictly 
in accordance with classical usage ; but 
Mr Jowett has made a difficulty by con- 
fusing the ‘answer intended’ (a suffici- 
ently ambiguous phrase in itself) and 
‘the answer which would have been 
given.” My interrogative is only used 
when the questioner considers that the 
question ought to have a negative answer, 
i.e. when the person questioned would, 
if a rational man, return a negative 
answer. The answer that he expects to 
have is quite an ulterior matter. The 
New Testament usage will be found in 
this particular neither wider nor nar- 
rower than that of classical Greek. 
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taken, perhaps early in life, to Jerusalem; yet even here he must 
have been almost daily thrown among people with whom he had 
no other language but the Greek in common. He was placed 
under a teacher who was honourably distinguished above his 
contemporaries for the attention he paid to Greek literature. 
After his conversion, he travelled about year after year among 
nations with whom he could hold no communication except in 
Greek. The communication he did hold was of the most trying 
and varied character—by letter, by conversation, by prayer, 
by preaching. Those friends, with whom he lived on terms of 
the closest intimacy—Barnabas, Luke, Sylvanus, Timothens, 
Apollos, Titus, Tychicus, Trophimus, and many others—must all 
of them have spoken Greek with fluency, and few out of the 
whole number can have been able to converse with him in any 
other language. With every inducement, and, we may be sure, 
every wish to perfect himself in his knowledge of Greek, he 
must indeed have had a singular intellectual incapacity if these 
large opportunities were thrown away upon him. This is not 
quite impossible, but is it at all probable with one endowed at 
once with so much patience and so much energy ? 

It is probably no exaggeration to say, that during the last 
twenty years of St Paul’s life, for every Hebrew or Aramaic word 
he spoke or wrote, he must have spoken or written forty or fifty 
Greek words. If he did not know Greek then, what language 
did he know? Certainly no other—neither the provincial 
dialect of Cilicia, nor the Aramaic, nor the old Hebrew, nor 
Latin—has an equal claim to be considered his familiar tongue. 
External evidence seems to leave only the alternative of Greek 
or nothing. 

Nor does the examination of St Paul’s language greatly dis- 
appoint expectations formed on these external grounds. There 
is indeed at times a strong dash of Hebraism, especially in 
passages where the subject is peculiarly Hebrew in character. 
There is occasionally, too, a Hebrew phrase translated into the 
corresponding Greek. But generally. speaking, what has been 
said above of the Greek language at this epoch is strictly 
applicable to that of St Paul. It would be impossible to enter 
into details here. The best test of the truth of the principle 
here maintained is the success of its application to the interpre- 
tation of St Paul. We need not be afraid of applying to it the 
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touchstone of Aristotle and of common sense, and trying its 
correctness by its consequences. I venture to believe that the 
strict grammatical method, as adopted for instance by Meyer, 
will commend itself to most minds by its consistency and the 
satisfactoriness of its results with a force, which a more lax and 
arbitrary criticism can never command. 

In one sense indeed St Paul is most ungrammatical, but only 
in the same sense in which the charge may be brought home to 
Thucydides. It is a defect, if it be not rather an excellence, 
which arises from a remarkable energy of mind and strength of 
feeling. ‘There is,’ in Mr Stanley’s words (Pref. p. iv.), ‘a dis- 
proportion between the thought and language, the thought 
straining the language till it cracks in the process,—a shipwreck 
of grammar and logic, as sentences are whirled through the 
author’s mind—a growth of words and thoughts out of and into 
each other, often to the utter entanglement of the argument, 
which is framed out of them.’ If by ‘logic’ here be meant 
logical arrangement, as distinguished from logical conception, 
this account of Mr Stanley’s is, I believe, as strictly true, as it is 
forcibly expressed. All this, however, does not affect St Paul’s 
knowledge of Greek; and there seems to be no ground for 
charging him either with ignorance of the temper of his weapon, 
or with want of dexterity in wielding it. 

It was impossible that Prof. Jowett’s views of the language 
of St Paul should not to a great extent vitiate the character of 
his commentary. And in spite of the honourable inconsistencies, 
before alluded to, we find this to be the case. We are told, for 
instance, that one word is used for another, as 8:4 for év (1 Thess. 
iv. 14) and els for ss (Rom. ix. 10)!, that prepositions are 


1 On the first of these passages, ov- 
Tws kal 6 Beds rods KoyunO&ras da Tov 
"Inood ate oiv avrg, Mr Jowett says 
that ‘the order will not allow us to 
connect the words da 7. "I. with d&fe.’ 
It seems to me that the order is rather in 
favour of the connexion ; but this is a 
matter for the ear to decide. Judicent 
peritiores. At all events the order is 
not so clear as to justify Mr Jowett in 
his assumption. 


On the second, ¢& évds xolrq exovea... 


"Ioadx rod warpds judy, we read, ‘ els 


here unemphatically for ris. To make 
a contrast between the one husband of 
Rebecca and the two wives of Abraham 
is ridiculous.’ Mr Jowett is here set- 
ting up a man of straw in order to 
knock him down. St Paul dwells on 
the fact that they were both sons of the 
same father, and therefore had the same 
hereditary claim—that the election of 
the one rather than the other may ap- 
pear in a more striking light. 
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employed in a wrong sense (Gal. iv. 13)!, that the meanings of 
words are not to be scanned too nicely (Rom. viii. 38, xi. 15). 
We find perfect tenses treated as aorists (e. g. 1 Thess. ii. 1), and 
pi taken for od. (See note 2, p.106). The Apostle is accused of a 
want of point (Gal. ii. 5, iii. 19, Rom, xii, 11), of being led by 
sound rather than sense (Gal. vi. 10), of using rhetorical anti- 
theses. 

This last charge is repeated again and again in various forms. 
Sometimes it merely amounts to an assertion, that St Paul was 
fond of viewing the gospel truths in the light of antitheses, in 
which case it seems to be not only harmless but even true. In. 
other cases it is preferred so broadly that it is equivalent to 
charging the Apostle with using a species of rhetoric which is at 
once meaningless and suicidal. We can easily conceive a kind of 
antithesis which deludes both the writer and the reader into the 
belief that the two antithetical clauses have some difference in 
meaning, and that they appeal to the mind as well as the ear. 
But when the whole stress of the antithesis is laid on a single 
word, as for instance in Rom. iii. 30%, and when the opposition is 
brought out with singular force, we shall perhaps be more dis- 
posed to suspend judgment, in case we cannot satisfy ourselves as 
to its exact significance, than assume that it has no meaning at 
all. It would be little less than idiocy to venture on an antithesis 
of this kind, where the only possible result would be to shew the 
poverty of the writer's thoughts and the hollowness of his 
language. 

To the same misconception probably is to be traced the 
tendency, which we find in Mr Jowett’s commentary, to reject a 
simple and obvious interpretation of a passage in favour of one, 
which calls in the aid of confused constructions, or double 
meanings of words, or anacolutha, and, at the cost of much 
ingenuity, produces after all only an obscure and unsatisfactory 


1 $c’ doOdvecay Tis capKds edryyedcod- to the language, but to our ignorance 
pny buiv. ‘The supposition that St Paul of the circumstances,’ Ellicott, in loc. 
was obliged, owing to some bodily weak- And such is the language of Meyer 
ness, to stay longer with the Galatians _ also. 7 
than he intended, neither appears so . 7 weptrouhy éx mlorews kal dxpo- 
irreconcilable with the context, nor 80 uvorlay 5:4 ris mlorews, See also 
antecedently improbable as to justifya © Mr Jowett’s notes on 1 Thess. iv. 7, Gal. 
départure from the correct translation. i. 1,6, Rom. i. 32, viii. 10, x. 10, re- 
The real difficulty. . isnottobe ascribed garding St Paul’s antitheses. 
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result. As an illustration of this, Mr Jowett’s interpretation of 
Gal. i. 6, 7, is given below, side by side with that of Meyer. 
Those who care to have other examples of the same tendency, 
may refer to the notes on Rom. xiii. 2, 3, xv. 27, especially 
the latter passage. The words of the text in Gal. i. 6, 7, are, 
oUrws taxéws peraribecbe...cis Erepov evayyédiov, & ovK ~orw GAXo, ef 


a Ld 3 € a e a“ .' id - 4 > 
pn ties elow of rapaccortes tpas Kai Oédovres peraorpéwat Td evayyéAtoy 


Tov Xptorov. 
Pror. JOWwETT. 


8 odx srw Addo, which 28 not another. 
Either which turning aside is nothing 
else but certain troublers seeking to 
pervert the Gospel of Christ ; or which 
Gospel is not another (for there cannot 
be two Gospels), but only certain trou- 
blers of the Church. 

The last is the more probable ex- 
planation. It seems to have arisen, 
however, from a confusion of the former. 
What the Apostle meant to say was, 
‘which change of mind, or which Go- 
spel, is nothing else than the work of 
certain troublers:’ 8 otk forw Addo 7 
rwes ol rapdocovres dpas. But the simi- 
larity of meaning in d\Xo and Eérepoy 
caught his mind in the act of framing 
the sentence, and led him to give a new 
sense to do, which occasioned the 
further alteration of 7 into ef uf. An 
additional confusion has arisen from the 
uncertainty whether 6 is to be referred 
to Erepoy evayyédov, or to evayyédov 
only. Comp. for a similar variation, 
without difference of meaning, in dAdo 
and érepoy, 2 Cor. xi. 41. 


MEYER. 


Paul seemed [in the expression els 
trepory evayyéAtov] to assume the exist- 
ence of several Gospels, and therefore 
he proceeds at once to explain his mean- 
ing more clearly; 6 ot« &tsrw ado, 
el wh etc. which different (anderartig) 
Gospel, to which ye are falling away, 
7s not another, not a second besides the 
one (dAdo, not érepoyv as before) except 
there are certain persons, who lead you 
astray, etc. In other words: This trepov 
evayyé\vov 18 another only in 80 far as 
there are certain persons who etc. It 
must be observed, that the emphasis 
lies on ovx, so that Paul, although he 
has before said els érepov evayyé\or, 
still guards the unity of the Gospel, and 
shews that by érepov evayy. he means 
only a corruption and perversion of the 
one (the evayy. rod Xpicrod). El py 
retains its ordinary sense of ‘nisi:’ it is 
not however to be taken with Matthies 
as a brachylogy for ef wh ddd éorl did 
rovro, 8rt rwés elow ol rapdocorres etc. 


Rather comp. Mark vi. 5. 


This note of Meyer’s is not selected on account of any trans- 
cendent merit, but merely because it seems to treat the passage 


in a plain and intelligible manner. 


1 It is difficult to discriminate in all 
cases between dddos and érepos, and 
Meyer's language in the note here cited 
is not altogether unobjectionable, though 
in the main his distinction is correct. 
The primary difference seems to be this: 
@ dos is another as not the same, Erepos 
another as one of two. The sense of 


repos is most clearly marked in its com- 
pounds, as érepb@Oadwos, ‘one-eyed.’ 
When our attention is confined to two 
objects, we naturally compare and con- 
trast them; hence é@repos gets to sig- 
nify ‘unlike, opposite,’ and we have 
such phrases as repos daluwy. Thus 
while @\dos is generally confined to the 
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Mr Ellicott complains *‘ That the synonyms of the Greek 
Testament, a most important subject, have been greatly neglected,’ 
(Pref. to Gal. p. xii.) Of Prof. Jowett, on the other hand, it 
was not to be expected, that with his views of St Paul’s language, 
he would pay much attention to this branch of Biblical exegesis, 
and we can only regard him as acting in perfect consistence with 
his principles of interpretation in dismissing attempts at nice 
discrimination between words as so much lost labour—dAdes pé» 
Ta To.avTa yxapievra ryovpas Alay be Sewod Kat émemdvou Kal ov wdvu evru- 
xovs avdpds, as he might say with Socrates. Perhaps the plea 
for synonymes, as against Mr Jowett, may be placed with advan- 
tage in the following light. 

There is a hexameter line in St James (i. 17) running, saca 
3dcts dyaby xa wav Sepnya réAccov, Which is translated in aur version, 
‘Every good gift and every perfect gift.’ Now, I have no autho- 
rity for extending Mr Jowett’s principles of interpretation in all 
their length and breadth to St James. Indeed, the case is 
slightly different. The Greek of St James is considered ‘better” 
than that of St Paul; and this circumstance has been used to 
invalidate the authenticity of the Epistle, though rightly consi- 
dered it is only another evidence of a fact sufficiently established 
on independent grounds, the wide diffusion of the Greek lan- 
guage. Still, I think, there would be nothing extravagant in 
presuming that a disciple of Mr Jowett would not have greatly 
quarrelled with the English version, and that any attempt to 
discriminate between d8dcis and dsépyyxa would have been gently 
but firmly put aside by him—dre povoixés dv mpadrepoyv—as a piece 
of misplaced subtlety. It would probably have been considered 
a sufficient explanation of the passage to dismiss it as a mere 


negation of identity, repos sometimes im- 
plies the negation of resemblance. This 
seems to be the case in this passage in 
Galatians, and also in 2 Cor. 1. c. dAXov 
*Incoty ... mvetua brepov. . . evayyé\ov 
érepov, where, though 4Ados might have 
been substituted for érepos and vice versd, 
without destroying the sense of the pas- 
sage, still the words are more appropriate 
in their present position ; the personality 
is the prominent feature in ’Inooby (it is 
not Xpisrdv), the ethical character in 


wveiua and evayyé\ov: the identity of 
the former is best negatived by d\)os, 
the resemblance of the latter by &repos. 

1 It should be remembered that mere 
grammatical correctness is no measure 
of the comparative acquaintance of two 
writers with a language. If it were so, _ 
Muretus might be said to know Latin 
better than Tertullian, though in com- 
mand over the language the Italian rhe- 
torician will bear no comparison with 
the African father. 
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‘ rhetorical antithesis,’ and it is not unlikely that the disciple in 
question would have added, that ‘no more reason can be given 
why the word should have been changed from &aders to dupnya, 
than if we were to say in English, “ Every good present and 
every perfect gift.”’ With this explanation he might have rested 
satisfied until his attention was called to two passages in Philo. 
He would there find a distinction between 8épa, dwpea on the one 
hand, and ddcis, 8dua on the other, which might lead him to alter 
his opinion. In one passage Philo says: ray dvrwy ra pev xdpiros 
péons néiwrar, ) Kadeirae Bdois, ra 8€ dpeivovos Hs dvoua oiketoy 8wpet (De 
Cherub. § 25, M. 154). The second passage is even more re- 
markable: dapa 8onarwv diapé€povar. Ta pev yap Eudaow peyéOous redelwov 
ayabav Bndovow, a Trois teAeions xapiferat 6 Beds, ra Sé eis Bpaxvraropy 
€oradrat, oy peréxovow of edpveis doxntat of mpoxdrrovres (Leg. All, iii. 
70, M. 126). He would thus see a contemporary of St James 
insisting strongly on the distinction of 8époy and its derivatives 
from dors or déua, marking the former as something much higher 
and more excellent of which perfection may most truly be predi- 
cated. He would remark that in St James while &dcs is only 
called good, the epithet perfect is applied to ddpnua; and he would 
at length, in all probability, be disposed to relent and to allow 
that the same distinction was present to the mind of St James, 
which Philo has strongly insisted upon; and that as rédeoy is an 
advance upon dyaéy, so is dépnna upon ddors. Perhaps it would be 
taxing his patience too much to ask him to advance a step 
farther, and recognise the force of the ‘termination -ya in 
&dpnua, contrasted with ddas, as signifying a consummation or 
result. 
But however the imaginary disciple might deal with St James, 
the master’s language regarding St Paul is plain. On Rom. xii. 2, 
cat pt) ovoxnpariferOat rH alam rovrm, dAAG perapoppovaba TH dvaxa- 
yooe. rov vods, Mr Jowett remarks, ‘No more reason can be given 
why the Apostle should have changed the word, than if we were 
to say, “and not to be conformed to this world, but to be 
transfigured by the renewal of your minds.” ’ Perhaps it might 
be urged in reply that ‘ transfigured’ is distinguished in English 
from ‘ transformed,’ as being almost universally applied to the 
external visible appearance. But this will not assist us to dis- 
criminate oyjpa and popdy. I can lay no claim to having disco- 
- vered the distinction which I am going to give. Indeed, it was 
Vou. LT. March, 1856. 8 
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held more or less definitely by the Greek fathers!, But as it is 
important, and has not received the attention it deserves from 
modern critics, I may perhaps be excused for dwelling upon it. 
When oyjpza occurs in the New Testament, it signifies that 
which is ‘external,’ ‘changeable,’ ‘fleeting.’ The ‘fashion of 
this world ’ is, rd oxijpa rod xéopov rotrov (1 Cor. vii. 831). ‘ To fall 
in with the fashion of the world’ is, cvcynpari{erdat rq aleve rovre 
(Rom. 1.c.). ‘To follow the capricious guidance of our pas- 
sions’ is, ovoynparifer Oat rais émOupias (1 Pet. i. 14). Thus much 
seems to be clear, The sense of popd7 is not so obvious, and is 
to be traced chiefly from the passages in which it is contrasted 
with cyjpya. The most important of these is Phil. ii. 6, 7, &¢ ¢ 
poppy Geov tmapxyav...dAdka éavroy éxévooey poppy» Sovrdov AaBor... év 
dpoudpare avOpdray yevduevos xa oxipart edpebeis ds avOpemos. In the 
first of these clauses, I think, all will allow that dv oynars Geod 
would be inappropriate. In the second, the word éxévwoev implies 
the assumption of a completely new nature. In the third, ecipe- 
Geis points to the appearance presented to the world. These 
considerations seem to shew that pop} is contrasted with eyjpe 
as that which is ‘intrinsic’ and ‘essential’ with that which is 
‘outward’ and ‘accidental.’ The three clauses denote respect- 
ively the true divine nature of our Lord (év popp# beod ixdpyer), 
His true human nature (popdiy dovAov AaBov), the externals of His 
human nature (oynpare edpedeis). To the divine nature, popd) alone 
is applicable, and of this cyjpa would be out of place. The 
human nature has two aspects: it may be viewed either in itself, 
or in its outward fashion: the one is popd7, the other oyjjpza. The 
same distinction is marked in the passage from the Romans, out 
of which this discussion has arisen. pi) cvoynpari{erOm «.1.X., 
‘Follow not the fleeting fashion of this world, but undergo a 
complete change (assume a new form, become new beings) 
in the renewal of your mind.’ In short popd) is used by 
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1 The following extracte (taken di- 
rectly from Suicer) shew that the senses 
assigned in the text to hopgh, oxiua, 
Héppwots were recognised by the Greek 
commentators. 

Chrysost. Hom. 2 ad Heb. p. 437. 
Sowep % pwopdh rod Sovdov obddy Ado 
éupalvet, 7 dvOpwrov dwrapd\\axrov’ ov- 
Tws h Lopdh tov Oeok ovdev Aro eudalves 
§ Gedy. So Theophyl. on Phil. ii. 6, 


P- 591, popph Geod 7 obcla Aéyerar. So 
also Theodoret, and others. 

Chrys. Hom. viii. on Tim, iii, 5. 
Kbpgwow, Epuxov xal vexpdy, xal oxjua 
pévov kal rémov cai bwrbxpwrw Syodv. 
Hesych. and Suidas too explain g5p¢wow 
by oxfqa. 

See Suicer s. vv. opdh, pbpdu- 
ots, oxjpa; and the passages cited by 
Fritzsche un Rom. xii. 2. 
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St Paul in a sense, for which we are prepared by the position 
it occupies in connexion with ef%os in the vocabulary of Greek 
philosophy!, Thus, that complete change which is elsewhere 
spoken of as ‘putting on Christ,’ or becoming one with Christ, 
is designated by the word, perapoppoicba (2 Cor, iii. 18, rv airy» 
eixdva perapoppoupeba. Cf. Gal. iv. 19, dypes of popdwbh Xpioros ev 
ipiv. Phil. iii. 10, cuppopdifcpevos rG Oavdrm airov). Those who: 
have followed this distinction of opp) and oxjya hitherto 
not unfavourably, will probably see only a confirmation of, 
it in another passage of St Paul, Phil. iii. 21, peracynparice rd 
Tipa ris rarewdoews jpav cuppoppoy rq aapare ris ddéns adrov, * will 
alter the changing fashion of our vile body, so that it assume 
the abiding form of His glorious body.’ The cédpa Woyixdy shall 
become a capa svevparexcdv. They will at least remember that 
where the change is merely outward, fictitious, illusory, the word 
employed by St Paul, and thrice repeated, is not perapoppoiabas 
but peracynpariferGa, 2 Cor. xi. 13, of yap rocovro Wevdardcrodot, 
épyarat Sddtot, x.7.A. They will observe also that in two passages 
where St Paul does speak of that which is unreal or at least. ~ 
external, and does not employ cyjya, he still avoids using poppy 
as inappropriate, and adopts pépdoos instead (Rom. ii. 20, rip 
péppacw ris yvdoews, 2 Tim. iii. 5, péppoow eboeBelas), where the 
termination -wo:s denotes ‘ the aiming after or affecting the 
poppy. Had the word popdy occurred in either of these passages, 
it would have gone a great way towards destroying the distinc- 
tion I have given. These, as far as I know, are the only pas- | 
sages in which cyfpa or popd}, or their derivatives, are found in 
the Epistles, with the exception of 1 Cor. iv. 6, pereoynuanioa eis 
énauroy, Which is rather a confirmation than otherwise of what 
has been said. In the Gospels there is only an approximation 
to this sense of popdn; perapoppotaba is used of the transfiguration 
(Matth. xvii. 2, Mark ix. 2), and we have ¢é» érépqa popdy of the 
appearance of our Lord to the disciples after the resurrection 
(Mark xvi. 12). In these cases, pop) refers indeed to that which 
is visible and external, but still definite and complete. There is 
nothing illusive in it?. 


1 See the note on popd) at the end note on Rom. xii. 2. I see no reason 
of this review, p. 121. however to modify any of my conclu- 

2 Since drawing out the distinction sions. His language seems stronger 
given in the text, I haveseen Fritzsche’s than his arguments. 
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Before leaving the subject of synonymes, I cannot forbear in 
regard to Mr Stanley's opinion, that there is no essential differ- 
ence between of8a and ywdcxw, (see 1 Cor. ii. 11), expressing a 
belief that an examination of the passages where these two 
words are found in the First Epistle of St John, shews most 
clearly that they were still used with the -same precision of 
meaning as in the classical age. While oida is simple and 
absolute, ywooxceo is relative, involving more or less the idea of 
@ process of examination. Thus while oldu is ‘1. know’ and is 
used of the knowledge of facts and propositions in themselves, - 
ywdoxa, ‘I recognise, implies reference to soniething else, and 
gives prominence to either the attainment of the knowledge, or the 
knowledge of a thing in its bearings. It surely cannot be by 
chance, that where St John wishes to place in bold relief the 
fundamental facts of our religious conviction in and by them- 
selves, he uses olda!; (see ii. 20, 21, ili. 2, 5, 14, 15, and especially 
v. 18, 19, 20); that where he speaks of our knowledge not as 
direct, but as derived from something prior to it, he almost 
always employs ywecxco, both in the phrase ev rovte ywoonew, which 
occurs repeatedly (ii. 3, 5; iii. 19, 24; iv. 2,13; v. 2. Cf. iii. 16, 
dy rovre éyvoxapev; NOt ONCE ev rovrp eldévac), and in other expressions, 
(ii. 18, dOev yuvdoxoper; iii. 1, od ywaoKes judas re; iv. 6, ée rovrov 
ywooroper, cf. iv. 7,8); and that when the two words ywocxey 
and ¢ldéva: are found together, they stand to each other in the 
relation, which the distinction given above would lead us to 
expect (ii. 29, dav cidijre drt dixaids dori, ywookere Ort was 6 ToLmy THY 
Sixacootyny é£ adrov yeyévvyrar; cf. Ephes. v. 5, (v.1.) tore yewaoxovres, 
John xxi.17). If there are other passages in which the difference 
of meaning is not so plain, the induction seems still to be suffi- 
ciently large to establish the fact. 

I have already trespassed far more on the patience of the 
readers of this Journal, than I had intended at the outset, with- 
out having made more than a passing allusion to the most 


2 Sometimes ofa may have more 
force, as it is occasionally more emphatic 
to state a thing in its simplest form, as 
in the passages in St John cited in the 
text. At other times ywwoxnw will be 
stronger, as it dwells on the process, 
and so involves a notion of ‘thorough- 
ness’ ‘familiarity ;’ on this sense of 7- 


yioxw the Greek commentators espe- 
cially dwell. (See Suicer s. v.) 

Acts xxi. 37, ‘EXAqmorl ywuoxeis ; 
is wrongly translated in the E. V. ‘Canst 
thou speak Greek?’ It is rather ‘dost 
thou understand Greek?’ Cf. Xenoph. 
Anab. vii. 6.8. guvlec 5¢ xal adrés ‘E- 
AnuoTl Ta Wreiocra, 
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valuable portion of Mr Jowett’s work. Even if time ‘had sufficed 
to note down such stray thoughts as the essays suggested, 
I should still have felt quite incapable of doing justice to their 
interest and importance. As it is, J must content myself with a 
few words, dcov agoctoiaba. 7 
Those who look only for positive results will be greatly dis- 
appointed with Mr Jowett’s Essays. For such not a few of Plato’s 
noblest dialogues could have no attraction. On the other hand, 
those who are satisfied with being made to think instead of being 
thought for, and are willing to follow out for themselves im- 
portant lines of reflexion, when suggested to them, will find no 
lack of interest or instruction in these volumes. Prof. Jowett ig 
singularly happy in stating a problem for solution. He seizes on 
the salient points of a question with great clearness; he places 
the difficulties before his readers in such a manner that they 
cannot choose but attempt an explanation. Hume owes his 
importance in the history of Modern Philosophy not so much to 
what he has himself done as what he has made others do, 
Mr Jowett has little else in common with Hume, but he resembles 
him in the fearlessness with which he pushes a theory to its 
legitimate conclusion and in his pointed manner of stating 
a problem, which leaves a sting behind in the minds of his 
readers. The value of Mr Jowett’s labours is far fromn consist- 
ing solely in the definite results attained, which are fewer than 
might have been looked for. * Indeed the perusal of one of these 
essays often leaves the reader strongly impressed with the con- 
trast between the perfect order and excellence of the machinery, 
and the comparative littleness of the work produced. We con- 
stantly find ourselves left in the lurch just when we were expect- 
ing to get at some positive solution of our difficulty. The recon- 
structive process in many of these essays bears no proportion to 
the destructive. But after every abatement which has to be made 
on this score, these volumes will still hold their position in the fore- 
most ranks of recent literature for depth and range of thought. 
Mr Jowett’s forte is mental philosophy. How has this or that 
metaphysical question presented itself to different minds, or to 
the same mind at different times? Under what contradictory 
‘ aspects. may a particular religious sentiment or moral truth be 
viewed? What pheenomena does an individual mind exhibit at 
different stages in its growth? What contrasts do we find in the 
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ancient and modern world of thought? This is the class of 
questions Mr Jowett delights to ask and to answer. He is 
strongly negative. He is fond of dwelling on contradictions 
rather than resemblances. He is content with stating a difficulty 
without attempting a solution of it. 

To these negative tendencies are to be traced in great 
measure, two of the least agreeable features of Mr Jowett’s work. 
First, the habit of viewing great questions in their contradictory 
aspects without attempting to reconcile them, and of finding 
difficulties without solving them, is not unnaturally attributed by 
the reader to a despair of attaining or even approximating to 
objective truth. It seems to resolve the right and the wrong in 
any subject under discussion, into different phases in which an 
object presents itself to different minds. Doubtless Mr Jowett 
would be the first to repudiate this view; but he can scarcely 
feel aggrieved if his readers carry away an impression which he 
has taken so little pains to guard against. Secondly, the tone 
of these volumes is unhistorical. The historian strives to detect 
hidden resemblances: he traces the thread of connexion between 
different ages, and shews how the days of the world’s history are 
‘bound each to each by natural piety.’ Mr Jowett takes the 
opposite course. He seeks out the contrasts in different nations 
and ages. He violently dissevers one epoch from another, and 
seems to deny ‘that the child is father to the man.’ ‘ It is useless 
for us to attempt to think as they thought,’ is the constant tenor 
of his language. ‘ Old things are passed away. We move in quite 
a different sphere from these men. We may anatomise their 
life, but we cannot live it. We must be content with that cold 
soul-less conception of their modes of thought and feeling, 
which is all that the spectator ab extra can attain to.’ At times 
he even speaks as though the logical, historical, scientific facul- 
ties were an entire blank in the early Christian mind. Some 
protest indeed may have been necessary against the common 
fault of making no allowance for the difference in the modes of 
thought and principles of action in different ages and countries; 
but still one cannot help feeling that Prof. Jowett is at least as wide 
of the mark on the once side, as popular views are on the other, 
and that the plain blunt saying, which Thucydides has put into 
the mouth of Archidamus, ig even more true of nations and epochs 
than of individuals—mord diagepeay ob det vopuifecy drOpamov dvOpdrou. 
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The longest, though not the most able or original, of Mr 
Jowett’s Essays is that on ‘St Paul and Philo.’ As this is the most 
accessible source of information on the subject in the English 
language, and will derive importance from that fact, it is to be 
lamented that Prof. Jowett has chosen Gfrérer for his hiero- 
phant, or at least, that he has trusted himself almost solely to 
his guidance. . 

Mr Macaulay speaks somewhere of certain versemakers as 
the ‘turkey-carpet’ school of poets. There is also a ‘turkey- 
carpet’ school of critics, of which Gfrérer is one of the most 
distinguished disciples. It is a school which embraces a large 
number of adherents of the most opposite religious opinions, It 
has this singular advantage, that it can make anything out of 
nothing. The victims of its criticism are manifold. One prac- 
tises on the early Fathers, another dissects the writers of the 
Reformation period, a third tries his hand on the Jewish doctors. 
The mode of procedure is this. Passages are disengaged from 
their original connexion, where they blend and harmonise with 
the context without striking the eye, and collected together. 
Thus large masses of the same colour are united and produce 
the most gorgeous and dazzling effects. By this means Gfrérer 
was enabled to boast, that he could find a parallel to every doc- 
trine in the New Testament from the Rabbinical writings!. This 
unfair treatment of course did not escape Mr Jowett, though he 
has perhaps understated it (1. p. 369), and he has consequently 
avoided Gfrérer’s extravagances, and given a much more faithful 
picture of Philo than his master. Still it is to be regretted that 
he did not more frequently consult other authorities. The few 
pages which Dorner has devoted to the question of the Logos, 
~ seem to me, I know not with what truth, to be of more value 
than whole chapters of Gfrérer. Mr Jowett would have deserved 
our deepest gratitude, if he had undertaken a thorough and 
independent examination of this subject?. In England, owing to 


1 See Dorner’s Lehre von der Person 
Christi, note p. 3. 

2 An important oversight of Mr 
Jowett’s vitiates his account of Philo’s 
canon. He says ‘neither Samuel, Da- 
vid, Solomon, nor Job, nor indeed any 
one later than Joshua, is mentioned [by 
Philo] by name,’ (I. p. 375). This is 


quite incorrect. The error in the case 
of Samuel is remarkable, for Philo 
speaks of him more than once, and at 
some length. (De Ebr. § 36, p. 379 M. 
Quod Deus Immut. §§ 2, 3, pp. 273, 4 M. 
De Migr. Abr. § 36, p. 467 mw. De 
Somn. § 43, p. 658 M). In all of these 
passages the history of Samuel is refer- 
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the want of convenient and reliable sources of information, much 
erroneous opinion about. Philo’s doctrine prevails!, and the 
German works devoted specially to this question, though elabo- 
rate and in many respects able, are capable of great improve- 
ment both in tone and in the handling of the subject. 

I must now close, though I am fully conscious that these 
scanty remarks are far from doing justice to the importance of 
the Essays. It would cause me much regret if anything that has 
been said here, could fairly be construed into a want of respect 
for Prof. Jowett’s ability and character. Misstatements of facts, 
and misconceptions of views have, I hope, been avoided: but as 
a check against any possible errors and misrepresentations, I would 
ask my readers to turn to the Essays themselves, where, if they 
find much to dispute, they will at least find much which will 
amply reward them for their pains. They will be more than 


red to with the same deference as the 
books of Moses, and like these treated 
as a proper subject for allegory. In 
the first of them a reference to 1 Sam. 
i. 15 is introduced with the same ex- 
pression which he constantly uses of the 
Pentateuch, ws 6 lepds Noyos gnc. In 
short I can find no sufficient reason for 
supposing that he considered this book 
of less authority than the Pentateuch. 
At all events Mr Jowett’s assertion that 
‘we cannot doubt that in the view of 
Philo the law was separated by a wide 
chasm from the rest of the Old Testa- 
ment’ will require some qualification. 
Neither is the statement true of Job. 
(Cf. De Mut. Nom. § 6, p. 585 m), nor 
yet of Solomon (Cf. Cong. Erud. Gr. 
§ 31, p. 544M). I have not been able 
to find the name of David, but the 
Psalms are frequently quoted. Of later 
names Jeremiah at least is mentioned, 
and that in a very remarkable manner, 
De Cherub. § 14, p. 147 M., & passage 
which ought not to have escaped Mr 
Jowett, inasmuch as Gfrorer lays great 
stress on it. (Phil. 1. p. 67.) 

Mr Jowett also writes: ‘No other 
books [besides the Pentateuch] form the 
subject of any of his separate works.’ 
There are two homilies of considerable 


length, the one on the history of Sam- 
son, the other on the book of Jonah, 
discovered by Aucher in an Armenian 
version, and translated by him into 
Latin ; the genuineness of these how- 
ever is doubtful. See an Article by 
Déhne, Stud. u. Krit. 1833. H. 4. 
They are reprinted in Richter's ed. VoL 
VII. pp. 351—407. . 

1 Yet Mr Stanley ought not to have 
lent his countenance to the popular erfor 
of confusing the Logos of Philo with the 
Messiah, as he does, Vol. 1. p. 188. ‘ For 


‘the traditional comparison of the Mes- 


siah to the rock, see Philo, Alleg. p. 82; 
Quod detur potiori, p. 212.’ [The name 
of this tract is ‘Quod detertus potiori in- 
sidiari soleat’]. It is the Logos or cogla 
in Philo, which the rock represents, not 
the Messiah. The two should be kept 
quite distinct. Even Mr Jowett’s ex- 
pression that ‘the idea of the Adyos as 
the Messiah is but faintly indicated’ 
seems too strong for the facts. The 
Messiah is only alluded to once or 
twice, and always in a feeble and con- 
fused manner; and the Christian con- 
ception of the ‘Word made flesh and 
dwelling among us’ does not seem to 
have been contemplated for a moment 
by Philo. 
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compensated for the trial to which I have put their patience in 
dragging them through so many wearisome pages, if they are in- 
duced to explore this deep mine of thought for themselves. 


J. B. Lieutroor, 


Note on the connexion of popdy with isos in Greek Philosophy. 


For the sense in which Parmenides 
used popdh, see Karsten’s Parmen. pp. 
112, 113. For Plato’s usage compare 
Pheed. 103 E. Wore ur) pbvov atrd 7d 
eWSos dicotcOa rot éavrod déyéparos els 
rov del xpdvov, dNAG Kal Addo ri, 8 Ears 
bey obx éxeivo Exes 5¢ Thy éxelvou popphy 
del Sravywep 7 (with Wyttenbach’s note) 
and 104 D. In Aristotle the word is 
much more common in this connexion 
with eldos, and im opposition to dA. 
See e.g. Phys. ii. 1. p. 193 a (Bekk.). 
&ddov Se rpdarov H poppy al rd eldos, 7d 
xard rov Néyov. And the passages in 
Ritter and Preller, Hist. Phil. § 308. 
esp. De Part. An. I. 1. 4 yap xara Thy 
popphy ptos xupwwrépa ris brXexRs pv- 
cews. elf peo oy TE oxhuari xal T@ 
Xpopart Exacrév dors ray re Spwy Kal 
Tov popluv, 60s dv Anpébxptros \éyou’ 
galverat yag ovTws VrodaSety. dol vob 
mwayrl Siow clvac oléy re Thy poppiy 
éorw 6 dvOpwros, ws Svros abrov Tq@ Te 
oxhpart kal TG xpwuare yvwpluov. xalroe 
xal 6 reOvews Exet Ti abrhy To oxhuaros 
popghy, GX’ Suws ovK Ecrw dyOpwros 
x.7.d. (ive. the corpse has the pop¢h of 
the human ox fa or external conforma- 
tion, but it has not the poppy of a man), 
where the opposition of uopdy and cxjua 
well illustrates St Paul’s use. With the 
Neoplatonists the word yopd) was even 
more important. See esp. Plotinus, Enn. 
I. vi. 52 A, cited by Wyttenbach (1.c.). 
Nor was this use of xop¢h unknown to 
Philo. Cf. de Vict. Off. § 13, p. 261 M. 
Td yap TeP\acpévey adppyra Thy woed- 
Tyra kal 7d eldos Kal ovdév Erepby éorw 
# xuplws elwety Ayocpos vAn. And again, 


tats dowpdras s8uvduerw, Sv trupop 
bvoua al lidat, karexpioaro [6 beds] rpds 
TO yévos Exacrov Thy dpusrrovoay NaBety 
poppiv. See also Quis Rer. Div. H. 
§ 27. 492 M. and Déahne, I. p. 184 sqq. 
There seems then to be a strong case 
for the sense assigned in the text to 
popoh. For (1) Greek philosophers of 
various schools, both before and after 
the age of St Paul, used popgh, in 
connexion with el5os, of that which is 
intrinsic and essential. (2) Even if we 
had no proof of it, there would be a 
strong probability that it was adopted 
into the vocabulary of the Jewish-Alex- 
andrian School; and as a matter of 
fact, we find it in Philo. (3) Whether 
directly from Alexandria, or indirectly 
through other channels, there is at least 
no improbability in St Paul's being fami- 
liar with this use of the word. (4) This 
usage being not improbable in itself, we 
find that the passages where popd} is 
found in St Paul gain much in point 
and expression by assigning this mean- 
ing. And (5) the Greek commentators, 
the natural exponents of the N. T. lan- 
guage, so explain it. The point to be 
observed here is, not simply that they 
give this explanation (for they would 
naturally avail themselves of so formida- 
ble a weapon against heretics), but that 
they speak of it confidently as a mean- 
ing which would command a ready 
assent. They even appeal at times to 
the concessions of their adversaries. See 
esp. Chrysostom in Homilies vir. vr. 
(VI. VII.) on Philippians. 
J.B L. : 
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Adversaria. 


Lucian the Martyr on the Locality of Calvary and the Sepulchre of 
our Lord. 


Ix the discussions which have been carried on relative to 
the identity of the places known from the time of Constantine 
by the names of Calvary and the Holy Sepulchre, it seems 
to have been often assumed that we have no proofs that the 
spots were actually known to the Christians before the time 
of that Emperor. This silence has been relied on, and it has 
been coupled with the accounts of Eusebius, Ruffinus and others, 
of the discovery of the localities by Constantine or Helena, as 
though it afforded an answer to all that has been said, as to the 
probability that the memory of the places would not pass from 
the minds of Christians. 

But there is a passage which, as far as I remember, was 
overlooked in the discussion of the subject by all the writers 
whom I consulted, when my attention was particularly directed, 
some twelve years ago, to the geography and topography of the 
Holy Land. This passage has also been neglected I think by the 
more recent writers on the subject that have come under my 
notice. It occurs in the answer of Lucian the Martyr before he 
suffered. After speaking of the sufferings and the resurrection of 
our Lord, he continues :— 

‘Que autem dico, non sunt in obscuro gesta loco, nec testibus 
indigent. Pars pene mundi jam major huic veritati adstipulatur ; 
urbes integree : aut si in his aliquid suspectum videtur, contesta- 
tur de his etiam agrestis manus ignara figmenti. Si minus adhuc 
creditur, adhibebo vobts etiam LOCI IPsivs, in quo res gesta est 
testimonium. Adstiptlatur his ipse in Hierosolymis locus, et 
Golgothana rupes sub patibuli onere disrupta: antrum quoque 
éllud, quod avulsis inferni januis corpus denuo reddidit anima- 
tum; quo purius inde ferretur ad celum.’ Routh, Rel. Sac. iv. 
6, 7, e Ruffini Hist. Ecc. ix. 6. 

The cogency of this passage must depend on its genuineness ; 
as to which, however, there seems to be no reasonable ground of 
distrust. For though it might be said that this was probably an 
embellishment brought in by Ruffinus, yet on the other hand it 
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might be well argued that it contradicts Ruffinus’s own opinions 
relative to the discovery of the places. Had the answer put into 
the mouth of Lucian proceeded from Ruffinus, it would have at — 
least been in conformity with his own opinions. 

The whole tone of this reply savours of the beginning and 
not the close of the fourth century: if it be Lucian’s own, it is 
decisive, that before the rule of Constantine the Christians 
supposed that the localities of the suffering and burial of our 
Lord were well known. If, however, any should argue that the 
statement proceeds from some one subsequent to Lucian, though 
prior to Ruffinus, even then it would shew that it was the opinion 
of Christians, that the localities were known before any investiga- 
tion on the part of Constantine. 

At all events, those who discuss the subject should not omit 
to mention this passage, and to consider its bearing. I bring it 
forward now, simply as a piece of omitted evidence; for I am no 
partizan in the question, as I do not yet fully see whether there 
is a necessary conclusion to which the data ought to lead. In 
looking at the plan of Jerusalem it seems difficult to suppose that 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre could be outside the second 
wall; and yet this difficulty might tell the other way; for why 
should a seemingly unlikely place be fixed on unless it were 
supposed to be the true one? I have had, however, enough 
experience with regard to Roman localities, to make me mistrust 
a judgment formed from ground-plans alone, without an actual 
examination of the ground, and without having ascertained how 
far the contour of the surface may have changed, so as to 
modify elevations and to alter the: lines in which it seems likely 


that walls would run. 
S. P. T. 


Correspondence. 
To the Editor of the Journal of Classical and Sacred Philology. 


Sir, 

It may not perhaps be unacceptable to your readers to have several 
omissions supplied in the list of Professor Gaisford’s works which 
appeared in your last number. 

The first time he appeared as an editor was in an edition of Davies’ 
Ciceronis Tusc. Disput. with the usual emendations of Bentley, but with 
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also, what makes this edition especially valuable, 33 pages of additional 
notes of Bentley, which were transcribed for it partly from MS. Nn. 3. 
40, in the Public Library, and partly from a MS. in Trinity College 
Library, in this University. Besides the editions of Euripides’ Alcestis, 
Electra and Andromache, published in 1806-7 for the use of West- 
minster School, in 1809 Dr Gaisford edited the Hecuba, Orestes, and 
Phoenissee, with Musgrave’s notes, and various readings from a MS. 
once in the possession of William Hunter: and in 1811 appeared his 
edition of Markland’s Supplices and the two Iphigenias, enriched with 
Porson’s MS. notes (which afterwards were for the most part published 
in the Adversaria)—-and among others, a translation of part of Burney’s 
well-known article in the Monthly Review respecting the difference of 
metrical quantity in the comparative adjectives in «wy, in the language 
of Athens and other parts of Greece. The edition contains also varjous 
tracts of Markland and his correspondence with D’Orville—it gave 
rise to Dr Elmsley’s famous article in thé Quarterly Review for June 
1812. In 1825 he edited, very shortly after Dr Elmsley’s death, the 
Scholia in Sophoclem, from the transcript which that accomplished 
scholar had made from the Laurentian MS. when at Florence in 1820. 
And in 1844 appeared the Pearsoni Adversaria Hesychiana from the 
MSS. in Trinity College Library. I believe that these additions make 
the long list of his works given in your last number complete. 

I do not believe that Dr Gaisford ever contributed to the Reviews at 
any period of his life. Mr George Burges indeed, ad Asch. Eumen. 
710, quotes Gaisford in Monthly Review, March 1806: but this article, 
a review of Walpole’s Comicorum Fragmenta, I believe was written by 
Professor Dobree, then a Bachelor Scholar of Trinity College. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours, &c. 


H. R. Luarp. 
Traniry CoLuecs, CAMBRIDGE. 
Feb. 15, 1856. 


Notices of New Books. 


A general Survey of the History of the Canon of the New Testament during 
the first four centuries. By Brooxe Foss Westcott, M. A., late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Cambridge: Macmillan & Co. 

- 1855. 


[Tas work satisfies a want long felt by the theological student, and 
seems to justify a hope that Englishmen will not always blindly wor- 
ship, or blindly condemn, the theology of other ages and other landg. 
_That Mr Westcott has thus striven to avoid the sins, whether of omission 
or of commission, to which servility and arrogance are alike prone, is 
manifest from every line of his writings; the intelligent reader might 
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infer it from the list of authors whom he recommends (p. 26) to the 
student of the early Fathers, and by whose aid, to use his own words, 
* he has sought in every case to try and correct his own views;” they 
are Mohler, Schliemann, Dorner, Schwegler, Lechler. Learning, how- 
ever, and candour, rare ag they are, are not Mr Westcott’s only merits; 
his learning, like his favourite Origen’s, is quickened by a philosophic 
spirit, while it is regulated by the grammatical precision which those 
who will may derive from our better public schools and from the univer- 
sities. The result is a treatise, which by its exhaustive fulness, by its 
calm confronting of all difficulties, by its logical order and deep rever- 
ence for truth, is, we believe (and we are not alone in our opinion), 
raised far above all its predecessors. Let the reader, for instance, 
bearing in mind the vast structure of hypothesis which has been raised 
upon the basis of Justin’s quotations of the Apostolic Memoirs, compare 
the rational and scholarlike treatment of the subject in Mr Westcott’s 
second chapter. Or let him ponder the weighty conclusion: “ To the 
last, however, it will be impossible to close up every avenue of doubt, 
and the Canon, like all else that has a moral value, can be determined 
only with practical and not with demonstrative certainty. But to esti- 
mate the comparative value of this proof, let any one contrast the 
evidence on which we receive the writings of St Paul or St John with 
that which we regard as satisfactory in the case of the letters of Cicero 
or Pliny. The result is as striking as it is for the most part unnoticed. 
Yet the record of divine revelation when committed to human care is 
not, at least apparently, exempted from the accidents and caprices which 
affect the transmission of ordinary books. And if the evidence by 
which its authenticity is supported is more complete, more varied, more 
continuous, than can be brought forward for any other book, it is because 
it appeals with universal power to the conscience of mankind,—because. 
the same Spirit in the Church which first recognised in it the law of its 
Constitution has never failed to seek in it afresh guidance and strength.” 

The author’s method is suggested by the turn which recent contro- 
versy has taken. The Tiibingen divines, observing the distinctive features 
which mark the teaching of the different apostles, inferred that the 
apostolic writings did but embody the special tenets of the contending 
parties of the time, and that the Canon was the result of a compromise. 
Mr Westcott, agreeing in the main with their premises, rejects the 
inference, which appears to him to confound the effect with the cause. 
He regards it (p. 3) as “an unspeakable advantage that the Books of 
the New Testament are now felt to be organically united with the lives 
of the Apostles—that they are recognised as living monuments, reared 
in the midst of struggles within and without by men who had seen 
Christ, stamped with the character of their age, and inscribed with the 
dialect which they spoke.” But he further shews (p. 250), “that the 
New Testament, in its integrity, gives an adequate explanation of the 
progress of Christianity in its distinct types, and that there is no reason 
to believe that at any subsequent time such a creative power was active 
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in the Church as could have called forth writings like those which we 
receive as Apostolic. They are the rule and not the fruit of its develop- 
ment.” Mr Westcott traces this development during three periods; the 
first, to the time of Hegesippus, including the cra of the separate circu- 
lation and gradual collection of the Sacred Writings; the second, to 
Diocletian’s persecution, completing the history of their separation from 
the mass of ecclesiastical literature; the last, to the third council of 
Carthage, comprising the formal ratification of the current belief by the 
authority of councils. In his pregnant notes he gives at length the 
chief authorities and copious references to modern critics; he has paid 
especial attention to the language of the early fathers as proving their 
familiarity with the canonical books, and has interspersed not a few 
valuable emendations of their texts. Tho book concludes with four 
appendices: On the history of the word Kavé»; On the use of Apocry- 
phal books in the carly Church ; the Muratorian Fragment on the Canon; 
A collection of early catalogues of the books of the New Testament. 

In p. 5 Mr Westcott touches upon tho supposed scarcity of mana- 
scripts at the time of the formation of the Canon, and refers to Mr 
Norton’s calculations, “ which seem to shew that as many as 60,000 
copics of the Gospels were circulated among Christians at the end of the 
second century.” The popular exaggerations on this matter are consi- 
dered at length by W. A. Schmidt, Professor of History at Berlin, in the 
6th chapter (headed Der literurische Verkehr und der Buchhandel) of his 
Geschichte der Denk- und Glaubensfreiheit im ersten Jahrhundert der Kaiser- 
herrschaft und des Christenthums (Berlin, 1847), a book which seems to 
be very little known in this country, though no more thoughtfal and 
careful contribution has ever becn made to the history of that most 
momentous period which it embraces, and though the style is as clear 
as the matter is solid.] 

J. E. B. M. 


A Hebrew and English Lexicon of the O. T. including the Biblical Chaldee. 


From the Latin of Gesenius. By Epwarp Rosinson, Professor in 
the Union Theological Seminary, New York. With corrections 
and large additions, partly furnished by the Author in manuscript, 
and partly condensed from the larger Thesaurus, as completed by 
Rodiger. Fifth edition, revised and stereotyped. London, Triib- 
ner & Co., 1855, pp. 1160. [Gesenius’ own corrections were sup- 
plied in 1842; and tho first 1032 pages of the present work 
(excepting pp. 623—634) were stereotyped in 1849.] 


(Tae completion of tho Thesaurus by Rédiger in 1853 has enabled 
Dr Robinson finally to revise the concluding portion of his translation 
of Gesenius’ Lexicon. This portion includes from the word NIY to the 
end. How much has been added may be gathered from the fact that 
88 pages of the cdition of 1844 have in the edition before us boen 
expanded into 116 pages of somewhat greater capacity. In most of the 
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articles of any length we have observed enlargement and improvement; 
the meanings being in general more fully and accurately classified, and 
the etymologies being in some cases better illustrated. The articles on 
some of the unusual words are entirely new; being adopted or con- 
densed from the Thesaurus, and the views of Rédiger thus substituted 
for those of Gesenius; though the latter are often stated and criticised. 
Thus we observe that DNY is rendered to shut instead of to open; TY, 
an unused root, from which are derived wy, &c., is made to signify to 
connect instead of to gleam; under the head bY a different rendering is 
given of Gen. xlix. 10; ‘30 is taken as a plural with the suffix of the 
first person, after the analogy of ‘278; {3 is rendered a dithyrambic 
or erratic ode, from 13% to wander. It will of course be open to ques- 
tion, whether the whole of these alterations are necessarily improvements. 
The explanation of difficult words is not however the most important 
part of a lexicon. It is in the articles on the ordinary words, such as 
more peculiarly belong to the province of the lexicographer, that the 
real superiority of the concluding portion of this edition over the corre- 
sponding portion of the former editions consists. ] J. F. T. 


Contents of Foreign Journals. 


Ewald’s Juhrbiicher d, bibl. Wissenschaft. Vol. 7. Gittingen. 1855. Explanation 
of the biblical primitive history (the Deluge). Further examination of the writiags of 
Isaiah. The story of the demoniac of Gergesa, On the holiness of the Bible. Review 
of works in biblical criticism for 1854—5. 


Gerhard’s Denkmféler 1855. Nos, 79—81. Pelops and Cenomaus on sarcophaguses 
(by C. Friederichs and Gerhard).—Vienna Vases with scenic representations, by 
Wieseler.—Hints towards an improved method of studying vases, by Gerhard.— 
Aidoneus and Herakles, Rhesos and Arganthone, by Panofka.—Aperta Operta (on 
Kcil’s paper in the Philologus ix. 3), by Mercklin.—In the Archiol. Anz. Nos. 79—81 
are articleson Greek inscriptions from Athens (by A. von Velsen), and on a Roman 
inscription from Lamia by Papasliotis and Mommsen. 


Gétt. Gel, Anz. 1855. No. 177. On Réth’s Die Proklamation des Amasis an die 
Cyprier, by H. Ewald.—Nos. 179, 180. On Renau’s Histoire générale des langues 
Sémitiques, by H. Ewald.—Nos. 181—184. On Ross’ Die Pnyx u. das Pelasgikon ; 
Alt-Lokrische Inschrift von Chaleion; and Archdologische Aufsatze, by Friedrich 
Wieseler.—No. 184. On Thorpe’s Beowulf, by R. Pauli.—Nos. 191, 192. On Notice 
sur Daunou et Guérard, by G. Waitz.—Nos. 194, 195. On J. Huss Predigten $c. 
uberseizt von Nowotny, by Holzhausen.—No. 196. On Simon’s Ludwig IV. genannt 
der Heilige, Landgraf von Thiiringen und Hessen, und seine Gemahlin, die heilige 
Elisabeth von Ungarn, by Holzhausen.—Nos. 197—201. On Heyse’s and Rossbach’s 
editions of Catullus, by Leutsch.—Nos, 202—204. On Uppstrim’s Codex Argenteus 
sive sacrorum evangeliorum versionis Gothice fragmenta, by Leo Meyer.—No. 204. 
On Rohrich’s Mittheilungen aus der Geschichte der evangelischen Kirche des Elsasses, 
by Holzhausen.—1856. No.3. On a Pheenician Inscription found near Sidon, by 
H. Ewald.—Nos, 10, 11. On Lepsius’ Ueber eine hieroglyphische Inschrift am 
Tempe, von Edfu, by Ulemann.—No. 11. On Helps’ Spanish Conquest in America, by 
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B. Pauli.—Nos. 13—15. On Kliefoth's Liturgische Abhandlungen, by W. Miinchmeyer. 
—No. 15. On Cappe’s Die Minzen der Stadt und des Bisthums Hildesheim, by C. G. 
Schmidt.—On Lepsius’ Beitriige zur thiiringisch-stichsischen Geschichte und deutschen 
Kunst und Alterthumshunde, by E. G. F.—Nos. 17—19. On Hengstenberg’s Christo- 


logie, by H. Ewald.—No. 19. On Schmidt's La vie et les travaux de J. Sturm, by 
Holzhausen. 


Jahn’s Jahrb. Vols. 71, 72. Part 11. On Friederich’s Praziteles und die Nio- 
begruppe, by Overbeck. On Suckow’s Wissensch. u. Kiinstl. Form der Platon. 
Schriften, by Susemihl. On Xenophon’s Cyropedia, 1. 6. 1, by Oppenrieder. On 
Lucian’s pntdépwy diddoxados, by Sommerbrodt. Notes on Horace, by Weil. On 
Halm’s Ed. of Cic. pro Sulla, by Hansing. Two emendationson Livy, by Freudenberg. 
On the battle of the Trebia, by Cron and by Binder. Metrical translation of a scene 
in the ‘Braut von Messina’ [with at least a dosen violations of Porson’s rule as to the 
Pause, and nearly as many lines without csesuras. How is this line scanved, «ai dy 
poatow aluaros ald’ ul oréya:? Here is an anapest in the 5th, cacvoior a pocéts Tos 
kaxots éverAijoare.], by J. Maehly. The 12th part is delayed. Vols. 73, 74. Part 1. 
On Welcker'’s Kleine Schriften, by Vischer. On Pott’s Personennamen, by Kéhler. 
On Curtius’ Jonier, by Classen. On Euripides’ Cyclops, by Hertlein. On the relation 
of Gorgias to Empedocles, by Susemihl. On Plato’s Phado, by H. Schmidt. On 
Westermann’s Demosthenes, by Mommsen. On Horace Ep. 1. 20. 19, by Hertz. On 
Cesar Bell. Gall. vii. 23, by Eberz. On Livy viii. 12, 5, by Bormann. On Mone's C. 
Plini Nat. hist. fragm., by Urlichs. Part 2. On Archeological literature, by Preller. 
On the Aorist and Imperf. and the Schema der xarad\sdrns, by M. Schmidt. On 
Cobet’s Vuria lectiones, by Kayser. Epistola Critica ad C. Halmium, by Madvig. On 
Alciphron iii. 5, by Hercher. On Xen. Anab. iti. 4. 19—28, by Volbrecht. Supplt. 


Dec. 15. On the dialect of Plato, by Alberti. Gergovia (Ces. B. G. vii. 35-51), by 
M. A. Fischer. 


Journal des Savants. Sept. 1855. Histoire de la vie de Hiouen-thsang et de ses 
voyages dans U' Inde, Art. 3 by M. Saint-Hilaire. [ Art. 4 in the Nov. number. ]—Lez. 
etymol. linguarum romanorum, italice, hispanice, gallica, &c.; La langue francaise 
dans ses rapports avec le sanscrit et avec les autres langues indo-européens ; Grammaire 
de la langue d‘osl ; Guillaume d’Orange etc.; Alifranzosische Lieder ete. Art. 4 by 
M. Littré.— Oct. Memoirs of the life, writinys, and discuveries of Sir Isaac Newton, 
Art. 1 by M. Biot [concluded in the Nov. number].—Jnscriptiones regni Neapolitani 
lating. Art. 4 by M. Hase [concluded in the Dec. number)].—Dec. Maistre Pierre 
Patelin, eto. art. 1 by M. Magnin.—[ Art. 2 in the Jan. number. |—Chirurgie de Paule 


@E'gine, etc. by M. Littré.—January 1856. Chants du peuple en Gnéce, etc., by 
M. Hase. 


Munchen Gel. Anz. Vol.41. Class i. Nos.11—13. On Orelli’s Cicero (conclusion), 
by Kayser. Nos. 14,15. On Burnouf’s Le lotus ete. 2nd Article by Spiegel. Nos. 


16—19. On De Ring's E’tablissements Romains du Rhin etc. Nos. 19 —21. On Sillig’s 
C. Plini Nat. Hist. by v. Jan. 


Philologische und historische Abhandlungen der kiniglichen Akademie der Wis- 
senschaften zu Berlin. 1853. Schott on the numeral in the Tschudi class of languages, 
as also in Turkish, Tungusian, and Mongolian,—Panofka, Specimens of an archeo- 
logical commentary to Pausanias.—Bopp, on the language of the ancient Prussians. 
—Béckh, Hermias.of Atarneus and his league with the Erythreans.—W. Grimm, 
‘Additions to the Cassel glosses.—Dirksen, on some legal cases in Roman history, 
reported by Plutarch and Suidas.—V.d. Hagen, on German orthography, pronuncia- 
tion, and usage.—Panofka, Divinities hitherto unknown as gods of refuge [ Artemis 
Ikaria, Ekbaterias; Apollo Ixias, Alaios; Hermes Pompaios; Aphrodite Alexias; 
Zeus Aphiktor; Ikaros, Deedalos, Herakles; Ixion].—Schott, ontlines of an account 
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of Chinese Titerature.—Gerhard, on the Acheans; On the tribes of Greece and their 
national divinities.—Perts, on the oldest Placentine chronicles.—V. d. Hagen, portraits 
of the Manesse MS. of German poets from the 12th to the 14th century. 


Renter’s Repertoriam f. d. theol. Litteratur. Berlin. 1856. Jan. On Wichelhaus’s 
Commentary on the narrative of the Passion, by Dietlein.—Feb. On Lechler’s Apo- 
stolic and post apostolic age, by Weizsiicker. Various short notices. 


Revue archéologique. Paris, Leleux. March, 1855. On the seven eartouches in 
the tablet of Abydos ascribed to the 12th Egyptian dynasty, art. 2, by Ephrém Poitevin. 
Restoration of the epitaph of M. Pomponius Bassulus, by Quicherat.—On the 
sculptures on religious monuments in the department of la Gironde, art. 2 by M. G, 
Brunet.—On the ruins of Scepsis, by Dr Mordtmann, 


Rheinisches Museum, Vol. x. pt. 4. On L'acropole d’Athénes par E. Beulé, 
Paris, 1853. By C. Bursian.—Contributions to the criticism and interpretation of 
Eschylus (conclusion), by H * *.—On gladiatorial shows and beast-fights at Rome 
under the Emperors, by L. Friedlinder.—On C. Bursian’s Athenische Pnyz, by F. G. 
Welcker.—Ancient temples on Mt. Ocha, by the same.—.Gnostic inscription at Avol- 
sen, by Otto Jahn.—On the Eleusinian inscription in Rhein. Mus. x. 386 seq., by W. 
Vischer.—Specimens of translations from the Comic Fragments, by G. Regis. 


Schneider’s Deutsche Zeitschr. f. chr. Wissensch, u. Leben. Berlin. 1855. Sept. 
Oct. Nov. [Posthumous] Contributions to the exegesis and criticism of the ep. te 
the Phil., by Schneckenburger. 


Schneidewin’s Philologus. Vol. x. pt.1. Choriambus, by O. Meissner.—Herodotus’ 
mental growth, by A. Scholl.—Spartan song, by R. Rauchenstein.—Critical Remarks 
on Euripides, by F. G. Schine.—On Que, by Dr Geisler.—Aristoph. Ran. 1364 seq. 
by E. v. Leutech.—Critical remarks on Cic. Parad., by O. Heine.—On Lysias, by P. 
R. Muller and E. v. Leutsch.—Contributions to the juristical interpretation of the 
speech pro Quinctio, by Sam. Benfey.—On Asconius, by L. Lange.—Emendations of 
some passages in Alkiphron, by Ch. P. Metropulos.— (Qn the Syrian palimpsest of the 
Iliad, by W. C. Kayser.—On the Nostoi, by R. Stiehle.—On Cicero, by L. Lange.— 
Varie lectiones, by R. Stiehle.—Greek inscriptions, by C. Bursian.—On sch. Pers, 
765, 780, by A. Schill.—Platonica, by R. B. Hirschig.—On the aurum ovatum in Per- 
sius, by T. L. Ussing. 


Theol. Quartalschrift, hrsg. von Kuhn, Hefele, Welte u.s.w. Tubingen, 1855. 
No. 4. Historico-critical dissert. on Mal. iii. 23, 24 (iv. 5, 6), by Reinke. On John 
viii, 25, by Nirschl. On Exod. xxvi. 23 sq., by Welte. On Gfrirer's Primitive history 
of the human race, by F1.R. On Reinke's Contributions to the explan. of the O. T., 
by Welte. On Schmidt's Friends of God in the 14th cent. On Brunner’s Incursions 
of the Hungarians into Germany till 955.—1856. No.1. Conrad of Megenburg and 
Ais age, by Hifler. On Krabinger’s ed. of 8. Cypriau [De ecc. un., De laps., De hab. 
virg.], by Nolte. On Gaisser’s Morality of the Gospel, by Ruckgaber. 


Theol. Studien u. Kritiken. Hamburg, 1856. No. 2. A letter to Ullmann on the 
Cod. Fuldensis of the N. T., by Ranke. On Umbreit’s Ep. to the Romans, by himself. 


Zeitschrift f. d. Alterthumswissenschaft. v. Cwsar. Nov. 12,1855. Contributions 
to the Criticism of Plautus, by Bergk. On certain passages out of the two first books 
of Tacitus’ Annals, by Stander. Philological Miscellanies, by F. Qsann, On Jahn’s 
Beschreibung der Vasensammlung Konig Ludwigs, by H. A. Miiller, On Grotomeyer’s 
Homers Grundansicht von der Seele. Kratz’s Questiones Homerice, by Ameis. Op 
Breitenbach’s Xenophontis Hellen. 1. 11., by Hausdirffer. On Hartung’s Eumeniges, 
by Lentz. 

Zeitschrift ftir vergleichende Sprachforschung hrsg. von Dr Adalbert Kuba 
Vol. v. pt. 1. Oscan, by Sophus Bugge,—German shading of Romance words, .by 
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Max Milller.—Etymological investigations into the most ancient art of medicine among 
the Indogermans.—'Idoua: and mederi, by Kaba.—Gothic and Oid High Germas, by 
H. Ebel and Sophus Bugge.—Greek doctrine of sounds, by H. Ebel.—Review of G, 
Ascoli, studj-orientali et linguistici, raccolta periodica. Fascicole primo. Milano 
1854. By H. Ebel. —'Ercs, i, éx101, by H. Ebel.— Vacea, by Kuhn.—Reply, by T. H. Key. 


Z-iteehr. f. Protest. u. Kirche. Erlangen, 1855. May. On the Christian Basilica, 
by C.—June. On the ep. to the Rom.—1856. Jan. On the hist. of the origin of 
Scripture (S. Matt.). 


Zeitechr. f. d. hist. Theol. Gotha, 1856. No.2. Abbot Zilfrie, by Dietrich. The 
eolonies of the Roman Ch. in the states of the crusaders, by Heyd. 


Zeitechr. f. d. ges. Kathol. Theol. Vienna. 1855. No.2. On the hist. of the De 
imééatione Christi and the authorship of the so-called 2nd book pub. by Liebner, by 
Nolte. On the right of asylam, by Teissel. 


List of New Books.—Foreign. 


Acta Tomiciana. Epistole. Legatones. Responsa. Res geste. Sereniss. principis Sigis- 
mundi I., regis Polonie et magni ducis Lithuanie. Per Stanislanm Gorski, Canon. 
collecte et in tomos xxvii. digeste. Tom. 1v. et v. (4. D. 1516 ~1521). Fol. pp. viii. 
and 855. Posnaniz. (Berolini, Asher). 16 Thlr. 

ZEschyli Agamemnon. Recensuit emendavit annotationem et commentarium criticum 
adjecit Prof. Simon Karsten. 8vo. pp. xiv. and 335. Trajecti ad Rh. Kemiok. 
13 Thier. 

Anonymi greci oratio funebris, nunc primum in Germania multoque accuratius quam 
usquam antehac factum est edita et adnotationibus illustrata ab Rect. C. H. Frots- 
chero. 8vo. pp. 81. Fribergw, Craz and Gerlach. 4 Thlr. 

Appianus. Wijnne, Dr J. A., de fide et auctoritate Appiani in bellis romanorum 
civilibus enarrandis exploratis fontibus, quibus usus esse videtur. 8vo. pp. vi. and 

_ 131, Groningsw. (Leer, Bock.) § Thr. 

Aristophanes, die Frische. Griechisch u. Deutsch mit Einleitung u. Commentar Y 
Dr Herbert Pernice, 8vo. pp. xi. and 212. Leipzig, Barth. 14 Thir. 

Aristoteles. Fechner, Dr Herm. Adph., uber den Gerechtigkeitsbegriff des Aristoteles. 
Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der alten Philosophie. 8vo. pp. iii. and 120, Leipzig, 
Matthes. 20 Ngr. 

Baehr, Dr J. C. F., de literarum studiis a Carolo Magno revocatis ac schola Palatina 
instaurata. ie pp. 83. Heidelbergw, J. C. B. Mohr. 8 Ngr. 

Beitriige zu den theologischen Wissenschaften, in Verbindung m. der theolog. Gesell- 
schaft zu Strassburg hrsg. v. Dr Ed. Reuss u. Dr Ed. Cunitz. Vol. 6. 8vo. pp. 268. 
Jena, Mauke. 1} Thlr. - 

Bengel, Dr Joh. A., Gnomon Novi Testamenti. Secundum ed. 3 [1778]. Pts. 3, 4. 

| 4to. pp. 885—744, Berolini, Schlawitz. 1 Thir. 74 Ngr. 

Bernays, Jac., tiber das Phokylideische Gedicht ein Beitrag zur hellenistischen Litte- 
ratur. 4to. pp. 43. Berlin, Hertz. 15 Ngr. 

Brandis, Joh., tiber den historischen Gewinn aus der Entzifferang der assyriscben 
Inschriften. Nebst e. Uebersicht uber die Grundziige d. assyrisch-babylon. Keil- 
scbriftsystems. 8vo. pp. vi. and 126. Berlin, Hertz. 24 Ngr. 


Brugsch, Henri, nouvelles recherches sur la division de l'année des anciens ie tees 
suivies d’an mémoire sur des observations planétaires consignées dans quatre tablattes 
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égypt. en écriture démotique. 8vo. pp. 64 with 4 plates in 4to. and fol. Berlin, 
Schneider. 14 Thir. 

Bucolicorum Grecoram Theocriti Bionis Moschi reliquis accedentibus incertoram 
idylliis. Ed. H. L. Ahrens. Tomus1. Textum cum apparatu critico cont. 8v6. 
pp. Ixxxiv. and 280. Lipsiw, Teubner. 2 Thir. 12 Ngr. 

Cesaris, C. Julii, comm. de bello gall. Erkl. v. Frdr. Kraner. 2nd ed. (with Kiepert’s 
map of Gaul in 4to.). 8vo. pp. vi. and 378. Berlin, Weidmann. 3} Thir. 

Cassel], Paulus, Aus der Hagia Sophia. 8vo. pp. 40. Erfurt, Villaret. 6 Ngr. 

Ciceronis, M. Tullii, orationes. Ad codd. ex magna parte primum aut iterum collatos 
emendaverunt J. G. Baiterus et Car. Halmius. Pars posterior. 8vo. pp. xxi. and 
7538—1459.. Turici, Orelli. 3 Thir. 4 Ngr. 

scripta que manserunt omnia. Recognovit Reinhold Klots. Partis tv. 

vol. 3. 8vo. pp. xvi. and 482. Lipsise, Teubner. 18 Ngr. 

Frankel, Dr C., Nachtrige u. Berichtigungen zu Frdr. Ellendt'’s Com- 

mentar iib. Cic. de Oratore libr. 1. Pt. 1. 8vo. pp. 51. Dorpat, Glaeser. 8 Ngr. 

Pluyger’s, Dr W. G., Specimen emendationum in Ciceronis Verrinze actionis 
secunde libros 11. et 111. 4to. pp. 28. Lugduni-Bat., Brill. 4 Thir. 

Daniel, Dr Herm. Adalb., Thesaurus hymnologicus s. hymnorum canticorum sequen- 
tiarum collectio amplissima. Carmina collegit, apparatu critico ornavit, veterum 
interpretum notas selectas suasque adjecit. Tom. v., supplementa ad sequentiarum 
volumen et indices locupletissimos cont, Prefixa est Joan. M. Nealii epistola de 
sequentiis. Svo. pp. 411. Lipsi#, Léschke. 3 Thlr. 

Danzig, Abr., Chochmat Adam. Neu hrsg. v. J. Fisqhl. 8vo. pp. xii. and 549 (with 
hebr. text). Leipzig, Hunger. 2 Thlr. 

Duncker, Max, Gesch. d. Alterthums. Vol. ii. 2nd ed. improved, 8vo. pp. v. and 674. 
Berlin, Duncker and Humblot, 3 Thir, 


Ehrenfeuchter, Dr Frdr., Predigt zum Gedichtniss au K. F. Hermann u. F. W. 
Schneidewin gehalten zu Géttingen den 1 Sonntag nach Epiphan. am 18 Jan. 1856. 
8vo. pp. iv. and 17. Gittingen, Dieterich. 24 Ngr. 

Elwert, Dr Ed., Annotationes in locum Gal. ii. 1—10 cum ad obscuriora quedam, tum 
ad rationem spectantes, que Paulum inter et Christianos rei judaice faventes inter- 
cedebat. 4to. pp. 21. Heilbronnag, Tubinge, Fues. } Thir. 

Excerpta e Polybio, Diodoro, Dionysio Halicarnassensi atque Nicolao Damasceno, e 
magno imperatoris Constantini Porphyrogeniti digestorum opere libri wepl éx:Boue 
Awy inscripti reliquie. E cod. Escourialensi a se transscripta interpretatione latina 
et observationibus criticis comitatus ed. C. Aug. L. Feder. Pars iii. 4to. pp. viii. and 
125—250. Darmatadii, Leske. 1 Thir, 124 Ngr. 


Feuerbach, Anselm, der vaticanische Apollo. Eine Reihe archiologisch-dsthet. Be- 
trachtungen. Ed. 2. 8vo. pp. 373. Stuttgart, Cotta. 2 Thir. 4 Ngr. 

Fontes rerum austriacaram. Div. ii. Diplomataria et acta. Vol. 8. Das Saal-Buch 
d. Benedictiner-Stiftes Géttweig. Mit Erléuterungen u. e. diplomat, Anh. von 
Wilh. Karlin, 8vo. pp. xii. and 440. Wien, Braumiiller. 13 Thlr. 

. Férstemann, Dr Ernst, altdeutsches Namenbuch. Vol. 1. Personennamen. Pts. 8, 9, 
Stald-Zwival. 4to. pp. xv. and cols. 1121—1400, Nordhausen, Férstemann. 2 Thlr. 

Friedreich, J. B., die Realien in der Iliade u. Odyssee. 2nd ed. enlarged. Pts. 1, 2, 
8vo. pp. v—xi. and 644. Erlangen, Enke. 1 Thir. 14 Ngr. 

Geffcken, Dr Johs., der Bildercatechismus d. 15. Jahrhunderts u. die catechétischen 
Hauptstticke in dieser Zeit bis auf Luther 1. Die zehn Gebote, m. 12 Bildtaf. nach 
Cod. Heid. 438. 4to. pp. ix, 114 and App. 218. Leipzig, T. O. Weigel. 2 Thir. 

Gerhard, Ed., auserlesene griechisehe Vasenbilder, hauptsichlich etruskischen Fun. 
dorts. Pts. 45 and 46. Taf. cexv—cocvi, 4to. pp. 65—72, Berlin, G. Reimerl, 
2 Thir. 

Geschichte des Rabbi Jeschua ben Jossef hanootzri genannt Jesus Christus. Vol. 4, 
870. pp. 1—112. A'tona, Heilbutt. 4 Thir. 
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Geschichtsquellen, die, des Bisthums Miinster. Vol. 3. Die Mitnsterischen Chroniken 
v. Roéchell, Stevermann u. Corfey. Hrsg. v. Dr Joh. Janssen. Pt. 1. Réchell’s 
. Chronik. 8vo. pp. 243. Miinster, Theissing. 14 Thlr. 

Gieseler, Dr J. C. L., Lehrbuch der Kirchengeschichtg. Vol. vi. Die Peeaahnas: 
chichte, hrsg. v. Dr E. R. Redepenning. 8vo. pp. xl. and 567. Bonn, Marcus. 
23 Thir. . 

Gltick, Chrn. Wilh., die Bisthumer Noricums, besonders das Lorchische, zur Zeit der 
rémischen Herrschaft, [From the minutes of the Academy.] 8vo. pp. 39. Wien, 

- Braamiiller. 16 Ngr. | 

Hanns, T. J., iiber die alterthimliche Sitte der Angebinde bei Deutschen, Slaven nu. 
Litauern. Als e. Beitrag zur comparativen deutsch-slav. Archiologie. 8vo. pp. iv. 
‘and 43. Prag, Calve. 10 Ngr. 

Helfenstein, Dr Jac., Gregor’s v1. Bestrebungen nach den Streitschriften seiner Zeit. 
8vo. pp. viii. and 200. Frankfurt a. M., Hermann, 1 Thir. 

Hengel, W. A. van, Interpretatio epistole Pauli ad Romanos primum in lectionibus 

- aeademicis proposita nunc novia curis ad editionem parata. Fasc. 11. 8vo. pp. 353— 
623. Silve Dacis. (Lipsia, T.O. Weigel) 1 Thir. 22 Ngr. 

Hermz pastor. Greece primum edd. et interpretationem veterem latinam ex codd. 

: emendatam addiderunt Rud. Anger et Prof. Guil. Dindorf. Pars 1. que textum 
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THE JOURNAL 


OF 


CLASSICAL AND SACRED PHILOLOGY. 


I, 


Hebrew Notes. 


Havine promised, in my Hore Hebraice, (published in 1848), 
some further attempts at the emendation of the Hebrew text 
of the Old Testament, and finding that it will be long before 
I have sufficient leisure to publish them in a continuation of 
the Horse, I venture to ask a place for them in the Journal 
of Classical and Sacred Philology, being anxious to put them 
on record, and to secure for them a full discussion. 

I have done nothing beyond simply stating the proposed 
reading, or interpretation, with a few references and suggestions ; 
those who are conversant with such questions will be able to 
form a judgment on each case, without the help of any argu- 
ment or illustration from me. 

The corrections included in this paper are such as I consider 
to be certain; that is, capable of sufficient proof, either from MS. 
readings, comparison with ancient versions, or internal evidence. 

I have ventured to repeat the two chief emendations pro- 
posed in the Horse, as an introduction to the rest, and as 
throwing some light on the state of the Hebrew text, and on 
the Masoretic pointing. 

I hope to send, for a future number, some corrections which 
still require confirmation. 


I. Isaiah viii. 21, 22. 
moyp> rapt 


mst pI ON 
Vou. III. June, 1856. 10 
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ran 
HD AIT Ay 
PTI APE) AN 


21. And one shall turn his eye upwards, 
22. And shall look unto the land; 
And lo! 
Her trouble and darkness put to flight, 
Her distress and gloom driven away. 


No alteration of the words of the text, but a different 
pointing, which brings out the parallelism, and makes these 
two couplets introductory to the light and joy of the prophecy 
which follows. The interpretation of ch. ix. 1, has been cor- 
rected by Lowth. See Hor. Hebr. p. 36. 


II. Ch. ix. 2. ee aa 
mp bo xdman bom 

San man 

nnpem noun 

Typo ninbip Tw? sna 

: by ppbna so wD 


Thou hast multiplied the GLADNESS 

Thou hast increased the joy ; 

They joy before thee according to the joy of harvest, 
As men ARE GLAD when they divide the spoil. 


The reasons for this reading are fully given in Horee Hebraice. 
Observe the introverted parallelism now restored; and the fre- 
quent conjunction of bs and mney, gory and gladness, in the 
Psalms and Prophets. 


Ill. Isaiah xxvi. 15. 
For read 
ee ee ee ee 


‘or PROMO 
(Auth, Vers.) all the ends of the earth. 
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Thou hast removed far off all the princes of the earth. 
LXX. aor rois evddgos ris yijs. 


See Isaiah i. 10, ain) "28/2. 
IV. Isaiah Ixiii. 8, 9. 


For read 


mp wb ay xb ayo 


And He was to them a Saviour ; 
In all their distress a Treasury. 


All the ancient versions read nd. No alteration of the letters 
of the text; merely joining the two words, and pointing differ- 
ently. Observe the parallelism restored 


pein) 
ay, 
Treasury, in the same sense as in Bp Andrewes’ Devotions : 
The fountain of life and immortality, 
The Treasury of eternal bliss. 
Compare Isaiah xxzxiii. 6, 
yi NN AA mt 
The fear of JEHOVAH is his Treasure, 


and Deut. xxviii. 12, Jenova shall open unto thee his good 
treasure, JID I ¥INNN. 

Observe also the paronomasia between anys and “¥IN as in 
Isaiah v. 7, lxi. 3, and see Pref. to Van der Hooght’s Heb. Bible, 
§ 39, Walton’s Prolegomena, viii. § 20, 2, “ Queedam contra divi- 
sim scribuntur, sed conjunctim leguntur.” 

V. Hosea vi. 5. 


For read 
NY! TIN TY NY) IND OEY 
(Auth, Vers.) and thy judgments are 
as the light that goeth forth. 


Therefore have I hewed them by the prophets; 

I have slain them by the words of my mouth: 

And my judgment shall go forth as the light. 
7 10—2 
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No alteration of letters; but the words differently divided, 
LXX. ré xpipa pou os pas efedevoera. See also the Syriac Version. 


VI. Joel ii. 20. 


For read 
‘JEYTTN) ‘EYT NY] 
(Auth. Vers.) I will remove far I will remove far off from 
off from you the northern army. you the basilisk. 


See Jerem. viii. 17, “ For, behold, I will send serpents, cocka- 
trices (q basilisks) (D°syby) among you, which will not be 
charmed,” and Isai. xi. 8. With the latter part of the verse 
compare the account of the great serpent which stopped: the 
Roman army at the river Bagradas. See also Bochart, Hiero- 
zoicon, 


VII Nahum ii. 3. 


For read 
Dyinan hn) 
The fir-trees. The horsemen.. 


LXX. oi irmeis. Some of De Rossi’s MSS. read |}Y57; 
defective multi, as he observes, but probably the } is rightly 
omitted, and the only change necessary is from 5 to 5. 

In this instance I find myself anticipated by archbishop 
Newcome. 


VIL Jobx. 15. 


For read 
"yy TAD wy ny 
therefore see thou mine and saturated with 
affliction. affliction. 


Thus 71)" answers to yay in the foregoing member, and the 
parallelism is completed. Anticipated by Schultens. _ 


WILLIAM SELWYN, 
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II. 


On the Eastern Boundary of Naphtah, and the Sites of 
Bethsaida and Capharnaum. 


THE remarks of the Rev. J. F. Thrupp on “ The Naphtalite Inhe- 
ritance,” in No. vi. of the Journal of Philology, lead to several — 
points of interesting inquiry; especially with regard to the 
localities of a portion of our Lord’s ministry when on earth. As 
they have caused me to examine some parts of the subject, to 
which I had not previously attended, and as I now see a further 
application of certain results at which I had previously arrived, 
I may be able, I believe, in some particulars, to strengthen the 
position laid down by Mr Thrupp, that a portion of the Naph- 
talite inheritance lay to the east of the Upper Jordan, and to 
connect this fact with some other localities. 

Judah upon Jordan.—This is given (Josh, xix. 34) as one of 
the boundaries of Naphtali; Mr Thrupp, however, in common 
with many others, supposes some error in the present reading : 
“the absence of any further mention of such a place as Judah 
in these parts seems to justify us in assuming some corruption of 
the Hebrew text.” In confirmation of this it may be urged that 
« Judah ” is omitted in the LXX. (though afterwards supplied by 
Origen out of Theodotion): but allowing all due weight to this, 
it must be stated that the reading “Judah” is found in the 
Syriac and the Vulgate, as-well as in the Chaldee Targum. 

But I believe that I shall be able to shew, not only that there 
is no corruption in the passage, but also that this statement 
supplies a link in the chain of testimony that the Naphtalite 
inheritance did cross the Upper Jordan. For what if it can be 
shewn that a portion of Judah had an actual settlement and 
possession in that very region? This may be thus proved: “ And 
the children of Machir the son of Manasseh went to Gilead, 
and took it, and dispossessed the Amorite which was in it. And_ 
‘Moses gave Gilead unto Machir the son of Manasseh; and he 
dwelt therein. And Jair the son of Manasseh went and took 
the small towns thereof, and called them Havoth-Jair.” Numb. 
xxxii, 39—41. The connexion of Jair with the tribe of Judah 
is shewn from the genealogy of that tribe in 1 Chron, ii.; where 
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(ver, 21) Hezron the son of Pharez, the son of Judah, ma 
“the daughter of Machir the father of Gilead, whom he ma 
when he was threescore years old; and she bare him Segub. 
Segub begat Jair, who had three and twenty cities in the lar 
Gilead, And he took Geshur, and Aram, with the towns of 
[Havoth-Jair] from them, with Kenath, and the towns the 
even threescore cities. All these belonged to the sons of M: 
the father of Gilead.” | , 

Thus in the inheritance of Manasseh beyond Jordan t 
were introduced those who paternally belonged to Judah, thi 
they were reckoned as a portion of another tribe. They un 
be spoken of as belonging to either the one or the other. 
course after the law was promulgated (Numb. xxxvi.) that i 
ritances should not pass through daughters from tribe to t 
any such intermixture could not be expected; but the allot: 
to Jair amongst his maternal kindred, the Manassites, was j 
to that arrangement; which may indeed have been suggeste 
it; for it was in that very tribe of Manasseh, and in the h 
of Machir, that the question arose respecting the daughte: 
Zelophehad, which was brought to Moses!. There must, | 
ever, have been an occasional transfer of family connexior 
as to lead to confusion of tribes; otherwise the transat 
alluded to in Ezra ii. 61 would be unintelligible: “— the 
dren of Koz, the children of Barzillai; which took a wife of 
daughters of Barzillai the Gileadite, and was called after 
name,” 

Thus it is certain that a portion of Judah had a Trans 
danic possession; and to this I believe the allusion is made, \ 
the eastern extent of the Naphtalite inheritance is defined 
would not be more strange for the portion of territory t 
called by the name of the paternal ancestry of such a separ 


1 The order of the events is worthy son of Machir, the son of Mana 
of notice. In Numb. xxvii. an inherit- appeal to Moses, fearing lest th 
ance amongst their brethren was ap- pointment which he had made re 
pointed to the daughters of Zelophehad; ing the daughters of Zeloph 
then in chap. xxxii. Moses gives to the should cause the Manassite inher: 
house of Machir that territory beyond to pass in part to others—a thing - 
Jordan which intermixed a portion of had already taken place amongst 
Judah with Manasseh ; afterwards in by the introduction of Jair int 
chap. xxxvi. “‘the chief fathers of the region beyond Jordan. 
families of the children of Gilead, the 
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part of a tribe, than it is for the persons to have received the 
other designation: we know that the latter was true, and so in 
this case was, I believe, the former. 

Amongst the towns in Bashan given to Manasseh was Edrei 
(Josh. xiii. 31 and elsewhere), and this place stands at least in 
juxtaposition with the possession of Jair, the Manassite portion 
of Judah. Now the same name occurs amongst the Naphtalite 
towns (Josh. xix. 37); this might be explained on the supposition 
that this was the same place, which as a border-city might have 
' belonged to both tribes in part. This may seem to receive some 
confirmation from the LXX. where Edrei is found with a kind 
of dual termination, ’Edpaiy, ’E8paely, or ’E8paip; it is right however 
to add that in Josh. xix. 37, where the Naphtalite town is men- 
tioned, the LXX. have ’Acoapi; everywhere else they give one of 
the forms above stated. Whether the Naphtalite Edrei were 


identical with the Manassite may be a point for discussion; the | 


site of the latter seems to have been identified, but on maps it 
is placed very variously; the latitude in the map in Kitto’s Cyclo- 
peedia is about that of the southern end of the sea of Galilee, 
while in those which Mr W. Hughes has since executed he has 
placed it in Lat. 33, some miles to the north of the northern 
end of that lake. If the latter position be correct, the Naphta- 
lite inheritance beyond Jordan might reach it; but if the former 
be true it would be removed far away from that district. The 
identification of the Naphtalite Edrei with the Dara (or Dara’), 
mentioned by Mr Thrupp, must in great measure depend on the 
spelling of that name, whether or not it has the final ¢; if noé 
there is no link of identification between Dara and Edrei. 

There is often a difficulty in harmonising the territories of 
the tribes, as defined in Joshua by the cities of each, with the 
neatly formed divisions in modern maps; the truth seems to be 
that to each tribe certain cities and the circumjacent territory 
were assigned; while the notion of boundaries only comes into 
‘view in general when a tribe has a district allotted to it, after 
the circumjacent tribes have been defined. And this accounts 
for several seeming anomalies, such as one tribe possessing cities 
within the borders of another, as was the case with Manasseh to 
the west of Jordan. The formation of absolute boundary lines 
must often have been gradual; and they could hardly have been 
complete, until the whole of the land was fully occupied. The 
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divisions of counties, and the divisions within them in England, 
sprung up much in the same way!; and thus there are inter- 
mixed portions; wholly different from the self-contained boun- 
daries of the French departments, which were absolutely assigned 
in modern days, wholly unlike a development from a remote age, 
or from what originated on the first occupation of a country. 

The book of Joshua certainly gives us no reason to suppose 
that the sea of Galilee was, to any extent at least, a boundary 
of Naphtali; and thus we may safely consider that its western 
shore belonged in general to Zebulon; the apparently southern 
position of one at least of the Naphtalite cities in the south- 
west of that tribe, (Aznoth-tabor is asserted by Eusebius to have 
lain in the district of Dio Cesarea), may be explained by the 
considerations respecting the boundaries above stated. 

It is clear that the expressions of Josh. xix. 34, however they 
may be explained, relate to the western and eastern boundaries 
of Naphtali: Yow MW STP AAT DMD yap Wan 
Whatever be the rendering of the latter words, I have sought to 
shew that we need not imagine a corruption in the text: those 
who have thought that there was an error have in general sup- 
posed that Judah must be excluded from the passage; and then 
we get Jordan for the eastern boundary of Naphtali; a result 
which Mr Thrupp has shewn to be impossible, from the fact of 
Naphtalite cities lying beyond that river. And this prevalent 
opinion, now shewn to be untenable, may have originated in the 
omission of Judah by the LXX., Kai 6 "lopdavns awd avarohoy yAiov. 
The Chaldee Targum here answers precisely to the Hebrew 
text as we have it; the Vulgate renders, “et in Juda ad Jor- 


. on 
danem contra ortum solis.” The Syriac gives it, }200La 20 


Letos wat,b0 Oo 175029 ; thus shewing how they 
supplied the ellipsis in the construction of “ Jordan.” It is rather 
curious that the Arabic in Walton’s Polyglott preserves Judah, 
but omits Jordan; “and unto Judah towards the sunrising.” 
Perhaps the Hebrew words may be rendered, “and it reacheth 
to Asher on the west, and to Judah on the east of Jordan 2,” 

1 Sir Francis Palgrave states how town ora district extended as far as it 
impossible it would have been in Saxon _—was occupied or used, and between such 
days to have defined such divisions; as _ localities there might be much that was 


impossible (he says) as to mark bound- _yet: unappropriated. 
ary lines on the sea, The territory of a 3 Matt. xix. 1, jAOew els 7a Spa rijs 
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Although modern maps in general make the Upper Jordan 
the eastern boundary of Naphtali, an exception should be made 
with regard to that of Spruner in his Atlas Antiquus; fur he 
draws the line so as to make it leave the Upper Jordan a few 
mniles to the north of the sea of Galilee; had he caused it to 
leave that lake in a north-westwardly direction near the place 
where the Jordan enters it, he would have, I believe, placed it 
correctly. I suppose that the west side of the lake belonged to 
Zebulon, and that Naphtali only touched it just about the part — 
where the Jordan flows in at the northern extremity. 

Abel-beth-Maachah seems (as Mr Thrupp has pointed out) 
to have been a Naphtalite city ; it can hardly be doubted that it 
lay east of Jordan, though in some maps it is put to the west to 
bring it within the supposed boundary of Naphtali. It is pro- 
bable that Josephus so identified this Abel (whether rightly or 
wrongly) with Abila, which gave its name to Abilene, as to make 
the territory of Naphtali extend (as Abilene does) to the neigh- 
bourhood of Damascus. 

Sites of Bethsaida and Capharnaum.—If in the preceding 
remarks I-have at all strengthened the position of Mr Thrupp, 
that the Naphtalite inheritance extended east of Jordan, I 
trust that, though not forming the same conclusions as to some 
sites, I shall be able to do still more to confirm his conclusions 
respecting that portion of the shore of the sea of Galilee, which 
was specially the scene of the earthly ministry of the incarnate 
Son of God. ; 

Although since the days of Reland it has been very general . 
to assume the existence of two Bethsaidas, this opinion has been 
by no means universal. Hug, for instance, maintained that the 
New Testament speaks of but one Bethsaida',—the city after- 


*Tovdalas wépay rod’ lopddvov, seems to be 
shewn from Mark x. 1, to speak not of 
any territory of Judah beyond Jordan, 
but of the route by which our Lord 
went to the coasts of Judea; but as 
the true reading in Mark appears to be 
Epxerat els Ta Spca ris’ Tovdalas xai wrépay 
Tov ’lopddyou (instead of dia rol wépay 
Tod “Iopd.), this conclusion is not so 
manifest and certain. The point is 
worthy of some inquiry. The name 
“‘ Judah beyond Jordan” might adhere 


to the district, and might be cherished 
by Jews; its preservation there would 
not be more remarkable than the names 
of Zebulon and Naphtali and their re- 
spective boundaries. 

1 See Hug’s Linleitung, i. § 4, o. 24, 
ed. 1847). Hug’s remarks led me long 
ago to regard Julias beyond Jordan as 
the only Bethsaida of the New Testa- 
ment, though from not remembering 
that a city of that name on the west of 
the lake was an hypothetical suggestion 
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wards called Julias by Philip,—-and that it lay on the east of 
Jordan, (as we know that it must): and he defended the use of 
the name of Galilee, as applied to the district where it stood, 
by referring to the same mention of Judas of Galilee by Jose- 
phus, which has been brought forward by Mr Thrupp!. We 
know approximately, from independent sources, the position of 
Bethsaida, to the east of the upper Jordan, just before it falls 
into the sea of Galilee: there are, I think, reasons for regarding 
' it as nearer to the lake than the Tell which has of late been 
regarded as its site; on this point I may speak afterwards; but 
we know its position sufficiently well to use it as an index for 
discovering whereabouts Capernaum (or more properly Caphar- 
naum) lay. 

Capharnaum is first mentioned in the New Testament as the 
place at which our Lord took up His abode, when entering on 
His more public ministry, Matt. iv. 13; and the fame of His 
actions there soon spread to Nazareth, Luke iv. 23. At Ca- 
pharnaum, after he had taught in the synagogue, Mark i. 21, 
Luke iv. 31, He went forthwith from the synagogue into the 


house of Peter, and healed his wife’s mother, (Matt. xiii. 14, re 


= 


— 


Mark i. 29, Luke iv. 38); but we know that Peter and An—_ : 
drew belonged to Bethsaida, John i, 45, (as also did Philip. =, 
John i. 45, and xii, 21, if not also James and John, and proba... 


bly Matthew); and thus from the synagogue at Capharnaum t- 
the house of Peter at Bethsaida was but as a step. 


oO 


After the feeding of the five thousand, St John tells tas 


(vi. 17) that the disciples were 


of Reland’s, I supposed that there 
might also have been such a, place. 

1 Hug draws attention to the close 
justaposition in which Josephus gives 
his twofold designation of Judas of 
Galilee, by which he shews very clearly 
that that historian did not limit the 
name of Galilee to the western shore of 
Jordan and the Lake. ‘‘ Josephus 
mentions to us Judas the Gaulonite of 
Gamala, (Arch. xviii. 1), and forthwith 
in the next paragraph (xviii. 2) he calls 
him the Galilean ; and in another work 
he gives him the same designation: 
hence we may be convinced that the 


going across the lake unto «= is 


custom of the times respected a nac»re 
ancient division, in spite of the politi<=al 
geography then existing.” 

It may be doubted whether #- Me 
political division which assigned > ™e 
Jordan as the eastern limit of Gali l<=* 
had any existence prior to the wilZ WY 
which Herod partitioned his domint@> ™™ 
amongst his sons. A fordable ri “7” © 
forms a poor boundary ; and even << 
both shores of the Upper Jordan B® 
long, on Robinson’s map, to the saa? 
Turkish division of the country, whick 
is bounded by the mountains to he 
east. 
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Capharnaum: but from St Mark (vi. 45), we learn that on this 
occasion they were crossing unto eis the other side, spés in the 
direction of Bethsaida; and in the continuing narrative of St 
John we are told of the events which occurred the next day 
at Capharnaum. 

These passages make it appear as if Bethsaida and Caphar- 
naum were almost identical; so that there would have been 
danger of their being regarded as the same place under different 
names, were it not that our Lord distinguished them in his 
lJenunciation, Matt. xi. 21, Luke x. 13. They were at least so 
sIlose that our Lord could pass immediately from the synagogue | 
n the one to Peter’s house in the other; their relative positions 
were such, that in crossing the lake, a vessel sailing to the one 
went in the direction of the other. This appears to me to shew 
shat the localities assigned to these towns in the various theories 
which have been brought forward always make them too far 
apart. 

This juxtaposition seems to accord with the circumstances 
of the call of Andrew and Peter: the Lord Jesus going forth 
from Capharnaum finds these Bethsaidaite fishermen on the 
shore of the lake in that locality, as though it were the place 
where they would naturally follow their occupation. In John iv. 
46, when our Lord had come out of Judea to Cana of Galilee, a 
certain nobleman, ris Baowsuxdés, whose son was sick at Caphar- 
naum comes to Him: now in whatever sense BaowWrxdés was here 
used, it certainly gives us the notion of a royal courtier; and this 
sense has been thought to be inapplicable to Capharnaum as a 
locality: but if Capharnaum was close by Bethsaida, which 
Philip the tetrarch erected into the city of Julias, and where 
he held his court, we may see the suitability of such a designa- 
tion in such a locality. 

And this conclusion, drawn simply from the New Testament, 
is thoroughly borne out by Josephus. In the passage in which 
he mentions the village of Cepharnome!, he is speaking of the 
transactions which took place near Julias. Two thousand of the 
Jewish troops encamped one stadium from Julias, near the 
Jordan: Josephus joins them there with three thousand more 
men. Before this the hostile troops were stationed five stadia 


1 Josephi Vita, § 72, (ed. Hudson, p. 943). 
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from Julias (§ 71), and in the battle which ensued between the 
armies so posted, the horse of Josephus fell, and he having 
dislocated his wrist, was borne to the village of Cepharnome, : 
and then by night was carried across to Taricheea. 

From this it may be judged that Cepharnome was the 
nearest place to which Josephus could well be conveyed from 
the scene of the skirmish; and every indication seems to shew 
that to have been very near Julias. 

It seems strange that this passage in Josephus has been 
looked at so partially: it is admitted that Cepharnome is the Caper. 
naum or Capharnaum of the New Testament; it is admitted also 
that Julias was the same place as the known Bethsaida; and yet 
the almost necessary deduction has not been drawn, that this 
must be the Bethsaida of the New Testament. If we introduce 
an hypothetical Bethsaida on the west of the lake, we must 
either admit that Capharnaum was similarly situated with regard 
to each of the cities named Bethsaida, or else we must intro- 
duce an hypothetical Capharnaum: thus we should get two 
pairs of cities similarly named, and punuany related in situ- 
ation. 

It appears to me from Josephus as though Julias were 
closer to the lake than the Tell which of late years has been 
supposed to be its locality; for it seems that troops could land 
at Julias without being intercepted by those that were occupy- 
ing that region: xaramem\evxévat yap twas dmdiras dxovoayres awd 
Taptyedy eis “lovAcada (§ 73). 

To this it may also be added that its name, “ House of 
fishing,” seems to intimate a close proximity to the Lake. 

Besides the places cited above in which Capharnaum is 
mentioned in the New Testament, it occurs in Mark ii. 1, as 
the scene of some of our Lord’s miracles, (in the parallel place 
Matt. ix. 1, we find cis rjv i8iav wédw); as the place where the 
centurion’s servant was healed, Matt. viii. 5, and Luke vii. 1; as 
the city to which our Lord went with His disciples after He 
had taught them concerning His sufferings by death, (Matt. 
xvii, 24, Mark ix. 33), where by miracle he paid the tribute- 
money for himself and Peter. Also in John ii. 12 it occurs as 
the place to which our Lord went with His mother and His 
disciples after the miracle at Cana. These are all the passages 
in which the place is mentioned; and there is nothing in any 
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of them to modify the results previously obtained as to the situ- 
ation of Capharnaum. : : 
There are two passages, besides those already noticed, in 

which the New Testament speaks of Bethsaida. In Matt. xv. - 
39 and Mark viii. 10 our Lord has left the scene of feeding the 
four thousand for Dalmanutha or Magdala, on the south-western 
shore of the lake: there the Pharisees oppose Him; and they 
cross to the other side, Mark viii. 13. The same Evangelist 
mentions (ver. 22) Bethsaida as the place to which our Lord 
came after this; and then after He had healed a blind man 
there, He goes on to the villages of Csesarea Philippi. All this 
is told us, as if we might be supposed to see that the localities 
naturally followed one another; and as here the Bethsaida 
mentioned could scarcely be on the western side of the lake, 
. Julias is the place suggested to the reader. Who then would 
suppose that the same Evangelist would, in ch. vi. 45, have given 
“towards Bethsaida” as indicating the course of a vessel, if 
there had beeri_two, one on each of the opposite shores ? 

The other passage, Luke ix. 10, has been considered the 
stronghold of the maintainers that two Bethsaidas are mention- 
ed in the Gospels. In Mark vi. 45 the disciples sail towards 
Bethsaida after the feeding of the five thousand. In Luke, 
before that same miracle, it is said in the common text, treya- 
pnoe kat idiay els rémov épnpov médews Kadovperns ByOcaida, The read- 
ing here is very doubtful, as Mr Thrupp has remarked; and we 
may seem to increase the difficulty if we adopt the reading 
which is better attested than the common text. The common 
Greek copies seem to me to contain a conflate reading, blended 
from two, of which one had épnpoy rémov, and the other the name - 
BnOcaida: and as épnpov rérov seems to have come from the 
parallel passages in Matt. and Mark, the reading which excludes - 
those words seems the better: eis méAw xadovpévny BynOcaida: it is 
also the better supported by the MS. authorities, if they are 
regarded in accordance with their character and not numbers!. 


1 The following is a conspectus of 
the variety of reading in this passage as 
found in the ancient authorities :—Com- 
mon text: els rémov Epnuov woX\ews Kadov- 
pévyns ByOoatia: so CAEGHKMS (e 
ail.) UV (e sil.) TA (s0 too A but Epyp. 


rom.). Syr. Hcl. Goth. Arm. 

els woAw Kadrouneny Brybcatdd BLX. 
33. Memph. Theb. 

els kwunv Aeyouévny Bynécaidd D. 

els rémov mbX\ews Kxadoupévys Bnb- 
oaidd 1. Adth. 
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How then can Bethsaida in this place be accounted for. If 
the common text were the true one, no exception need, I think, 
be taken to Mr Thrupp’s rendering, “He went aside privately 
into a desert place from the city of Bethsaida;” but I do not 
thus escape from the difficulty; jirst, because I do not believe 
that to be the true reading; and secondly, because, so far from 
Bethsaida being the district from which our Lord sought to 
withdraw in the circumstances which then existed, he returned 
to that neighbourhood, (or even place, see Mark vi. 45) the very 
next day. 

In comparing Luke ix. 10, and the context, with the parallel 
passages in Matt. xiv. and Mark vi. it appears that these occur- 
rences took place, when the Apostles informed our Lord of the 
results of their mission, and when He likewise heard how Herod 
had beheaded John the Baptist, and now wished to see Him. - 
Hereupon He withdraws himself from Herod’s province into 
that of his brother Philip the tetrarch, so that there might be 
the avoidance of that weak and wicked ruler. Luke only men- 
tions Bethsaida as the place to which Jesus then went; the 

place to the neighbourhood of which He returned the next day. 
For though at first He crossed the lake from Bethsaida, this 
was merely, as it seems, to avoid the crowds, who however 
' followed Him. Seclusion from notice under the circumstances 
seems to have been His object. Or, He may have taken this 
route to go to the Passover, which was (as we know) nigh at 
hand (John vi.), so as to cross the Lake privately; and then 
He may have been hindered, by the multitudes who followed 
Him and sought to take Him by force and make Him a king, 
from continuing His journey to Jerusalem. By first withdrawing 
to Bethsaida and then crossing the Lake, He would avoid a 
considerable part of Herod’s dominions. This may, I think, be 


els Epnuov rbrov (tantum) 69. Cure- 
tonian Syriac. 

‘In locum desertum qui est Beth- 
saide.” Vulg. (g?) Syr. Pst. ‘In loc. 
des. qui vocabatur Beth.” @. ‘In loc, 
des. quod est Beth.” 6. c. ‘In loc. des. 
qui dicitur Beth.” f. ‘In loc. des. quod 
appellatur B.” e. (The Cod. Amiatinus, 
and the copies of the old Latin have 
the termination Bethsaida not -de.) 


These comprehend all the Uncial 
MSS. known to contain this portion, 
and a few others, the teat of which is 
ancient. I and A are two MSS. pro- 
cured by Tischendorf, which by his 
permission I collated. The Palimpsest 
which he obtained, and also the Nitrian 
fragments of St Luke in the British 
Museum, do not contain the passage : 
F also is defective. 
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quite enough to account for the mention of Bethsaida in Luke ix. 
That Evangelist rests but little on localities; there was a reason 
for the city being specified to which the Lord withdrew from 
Herod’s territories, which would not apply to the spot being 
mentioned where the feeding of the five thousand took place. 
We know from Mark vi. that this occurred across the Lake, 
opposite to Bethsaida; and it seems, from John vi. 23, that it was 
near Tiberias. Thus so far from the hypothesis of two Beth- 
saidas being helped by Luke ix. which has been supposed of. 
necessity to speak of that called Julias, it would only introduce 
some new element of confusion, since it is certain that Bethsaida- 
Julias and Capharnaum stood near together, and that not on 
the shore where the five thousand were fed. 

In agreeing with Mr Thrupp that the Trans-jordanic Beth- 
. saida is the only one known in the New Testament, I sufficiently 
indicate that I identify Gennesareth with the Batithah at the 
northern end of the Lake. The dimensions accord, it seems, well 
with those given by Josephus (B. J. iii. 10. 8. p. 1155. ed. Hudson), 
and the account which he gives of its fertility, and how well it 
was irrigated, seems to be unconsciously confirmed by Dr. E. 
Smith in Robinson’s Palestine: “It is perfectly level, and a more 
fertile tract can scarcely be imagined.... Burckhardt says, the 
inhabitants raise large quantities of cucumbers and gourds, 
which they carry to the market of Damascus, three weeks before 
the same fruits ripen there. ... The extreme fertility is owing not 
only to the fine soil of black loam, but also to the abundance of 
water. Not less. than three perennial streams besides the 
Jordan contribute to its irrigation!.”. The positions of these 
three streams are then stated. ) 

On or in the Batihah Bethsaida and Capharnaum must then 
have stood; and this would prevent me from identifying the 
latter with Tell-Hfim?, (to say nothing now of Khan Minyeh 


1 Robinson’s Palestine, iii. 305, 6. 
The whole account of the ride across 


shews that identifications had been 
imagined. It can be no cause for sur- 


the Batthah is worth comparison with 
the account of Josephus. 

§ Tell-HOm may be the Capharnaum 
of the fourth century and of Arculfus ; 
but prior to the age of Constantine this 
was not a Christian locality at all; and 
if Peter’s house were sought there, it 


prise if the ancient Capharnaum had 
utterly disappeared, when we remember 
that the war in the time of Hadrian 
caused the entire destruction in that 
country of jifty cities, and of nine hun- 
dred and eighty-five towns and villages. 
(Xiphilinus cited by Hug, p. 14). 
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suggested by Robinson). Indeed Tell-Him is too far from 
Bethsaida to answer to the Scripture notices of the close juxta- 
position of the two places; and also they are not sufficiently in 
the same direction from the southern part of the lake for the 
two names to have been used, as in Mark and John, to indicate 
the same course of a vessel. Two miles of distance apart appear 
in their full extent from a boat on the water. In looking at 
Roberts’s views of the Lake of Tiberias, (or that given by Van de 
Velde) it may at once be seen in what different directions the 
supposed sites appear when regarded from the end of the Lake. 
Mr Thrupp says, (p. 301) “It must be owned, however, that 
the fountain described by Josephus yet remains to be identified ; 
and that the ruins at Tell-Hfim are about two miles distant 
from either the Batihah or the Ghuweir.” 

If then Bethsaida was (as we know) just by the Jordan 
before it fell into the Lake, Capharnaum must have been 
almost in the same locality, and on the sea-shore. And this is 
the place very precisely where I should, independently of this, 
consider the tribes of Zebulon and Naphtali to join!. The only 
other point from which Capharnaum might be measured, so as 
to form a notion, is, as far as I remember, Chorazin. But the 
identified site, two miles from Tell-Him, seems to be just the 
same distance in another direction from the mouth of the upper 
Jordan: but though this distance suits, I doubt whether the true 
site of Capharnaum was known to Eusebius and Jerome. 

The New Testament does not tell_us on which side the. 
Jordan we ought to look for Capharnaum, but, from its position 


1 Robinson (iii. 289 and note) tries 
to shew that “borders of Zabulon and 
Nephtalim,” as the position of Caphar- 
naum, may be used as meaning any- 
thing rather than on or near the boun- 
dary line. ‘‘It does not necessarily 
imply that Capernaum was on or even 
near the line of division between the 
two tribes ; but only that it lay on the 
sea within the territory of those adja- 
cent tribes; which we know extended 
along the western coast of the Lake of 
Tiberias.” [How do we know this with 
regard to Naphtali?] He illustrates his 
position by a comparison with the ex- 


pression ‘‘coasts of Tyre and Sidon ;” 
but rst, no place is defined as lying in 
the coasts of Tyre and Sidon, (which 
in fact could define nothing); and 2nd, 
the expressions are not parallel: Tyre 
and Sidon held a territory together (see 
Acts xii. 20), and its coaste (taken uni- 
tedly) were contrasted with those of 
Galilee ; whereas Zebulon and Naphtali 
held separate territories, and their coasts 
divided them one from the other. Ro- 
binson seems to wish to give Tiberias to 
Naphtali, thus leaving to Zebulon but 
little of its eastern boundary as laid 
down in Joshua. 
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in relation to Bethsaida, it would hardly seem as if the river 
flowed between: Also, in the account which Josephus gives of 
the skirmish near Julias, which evidently occurred to the east 
of Jordan, there is no hint that the river was crossed when he 
was conveyed disabled to Cepharnome. Also if Capharnaum 
had not been in the district called Gennesaret, it is difficult to 
imagine how it could be said that “the place is watered by a 
most fertilising fountain called by the natives Capharnaum,”— 
a name which must have sprung from that of a village or town. 
Had Capharnaum lain at Tell-Him, two miles from anything 
that could be the district of Gennesaret, how could a fountain 
or stream take its name from that town, and yet water the 
plain which lies the other side of Jordan? But if Capharnaum 
lay in the Batihah, the fertilising streams are so numerous, that 
the only difficulty seems to be which to choose. Mr Thrupp 
says that the fountain yet remains to be identified: so probably 
it would long remain, if Capharnaum were sought to the west 
of Jordan; but if the streams in the Batihah be examined, that 
specified by Josephus may be distinguished by some future 
explorer. 

Hug seems to have perceived distinctly that Capharnaum 
must have been situated at the mouth of the Upper Jordan: he 
says, “the Phoenicians, and more particularly the Aradians, trans- 
mitted their merchandise by means of the Jordan into more 
southern regions. Their depdt was thus of necessity at the 
north of the lake of Gennesaret and at Capernaum, and there 
would be no lack there of collectors of the customs of transit 
and importation!.” This is mentioned in connexion with the 
call of Matthew the publican at Capharnaum. 

St Matthew defines the position of Capharnaum very pre- 
cisely, “on the sea-shore in the borders of Zabulon and Neph- 
thalim ;’ and he does this to meet the terms of the prophecy 
which he quotes from Isaiah. Now in the citation the words 
“beyond Jordan” occur; and they have been by some passed 
by without notice; and others have said that they merely 
formed part of the description cited by the Evangelist from the 
prophet. But whether they proceed from the prophet or the 
Evangelist they mean something; and I see no reason for 
imagining that the point of view is different from that of every 

1 Hug’s Finleitung, § 4, p. 18, ed. 1847. 
Vou. III. June, 1856. 7 11 
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other place in the New Testament in which the words sépay roi 
*lopSdvov occur. The place or part designated by the prophet 
is that portion of “the land of Zebulon” which is conterminous 
with “the land of Naphtali;” to this in the Evangelist there 
answers the expression “the borders of Zebulon and Nephtha- 
lim :” to “the way of the sea” answers “by the sea-shore ;” and 
just so in the application we ought I believe to consider that 
“beyond Jordan” properly designates Capharnaum itself. 

It is important to see when our Lord took up His abode at 
Capharnaum; it was not till Herod the tetrarch had put John 
the Baptist into prison; He then left Nazareth, in the centre of 
Galilee, and sought this new abode, situated (as I think I have 
shewn) beyond Jordan: and therefore out of the jurisdiction of 
Herod. He thus commenced to gather disciples around Him in 
a place where there would not be the same danger for them as 
might have been apprehended from Herod; and where in fact 
there was more tranquillity than in any other portion of the 
Holy Land: for the rule of Philip the tetrarch seems during the 
thirty-seven years that it continued to have contrasted most 
favourably with that of all sovereigns of that age. There is a 
certain parity in the action of our Lord in thus taking up His 
abode at Capharnaum and gathering disciples there, so soon as 
John was imprisoned, and that of His withdrawal to Bethsaida, 
when He heard that His forerunner had been put to death. 
Such withdrawals from scenes of danger occurred repeatedly 
during His ministry. He avoided Judsea when the Jews sought 
to kill Him, and that more than once, up to the appointed time 
when “ His hour was come.” 

In endeavouring to identify the locality of Capharnaum, I 
am not contending against any well-established tradition as to 
the site, for there is none: I rest on the New Testament con- 
nexion of the place with Bethsaida; on the similar notice in 
Josephus; on its position in the well-watered region; and on 
the intimations in Matt. iv. that it was “by the sea-side,” and 
“beyond Jordan.” 

S. P. TREGELLES. 
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On the Date of Justin Martyr. 


Ir is interesting to observe how the discordant results of late 
researches into the philosophy and theology of the first three 
Christian centuries have been connected with questions of mere 
chronology. It has been found impossible to separate the dis- 
cussion of no les’ important matters than the genuineness of 
the fourth Gospel from the driest settlement of disputed dates. 
Practical experience has taught us that in spite of the superior 
depth of modern thought we shall be at the mercy of any wild 
historical theory, unless we will condescend to take up once 
more the studies of the despised sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. Yet, when we remember the great learning and acute- 
ness of many among the earlier critics, it is strange how few 
conclusions they have really established. The result would pro- 
bably have been otherwise, had not criticism been employed 
almost wholly as an implement of the most violent partisanship 
on both sides in the papal, episcopal, and other similar contro- 
versies. The warning ought not be lost upon us in the more 
vital struggles of our own day. Whatever be the final issue, 
it must be dangerous to dogmatise on the arrangement of the 
subtler historical phenomena until those of a more definite and 
tangible kind have been laid down as landmarks according to 
the best evidence within our reach. 

The present article on Justin Martyr is intended as a con- 
tribution towards this preliminary work!. All the more important 


1 [When the present article was 
already far advanced, I discovered that 
Volkmar had recently broached some- 
what similar views in two articles in the 
Tiibingen Theologische Jahrbiicher (Dje 
Zeit Justin’s des Martyrers. 1855, pp. 
227—283, 412—468; see also 569— 
572). It seemed best on the whole to 
defer reading these dissertations till my 
own should be complete. Had the pro- 
cesses and results been identical, it might 


still have been worth while to publish a 
second investigation, where both were 
so completely independent of each other 
(the main outlines of this article were 
worked out in 1852): as it is, the differ- 
ence is sufficiently great to remove 
any lingering scruples. All remarks of 
Volkmar, that contravene or strengthen 
the views advocated in the text in any 
considerable degree, will be mentioned in 
the notes within square brackets. We 


11—2 
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authorities have been discussed over and over again; but I 
cannot pretend to comment on commentary as well as on text, 
except for some special reason’. The safe way of proceeding 
seems to be to examine first the evidence afforded by Justin 
himself, and then the rest in order, not suffering Eusebius or any 
other ‘standard’ authority to appear before his turn in any cha- 
racter but that of a critic just like Dodwell or Neander. 

The Dialogue with Tryphon may be set aside at once as use- 
less for our purpose. It contains (c. 120) a clear allusion to the 
longer Apology, thereby fixing its own relative date, and no 
more?, The only other surviving genuine works of Justin are 
the two Apologies, the order of which has been the subject of 
some discussion. Thrice in the shorter Apology he alludes to 
passages in the longer, using the words mpoépnper, os spoepnyer (II. 
4to1 10; 1.6 tor. 23, 63; 1. 8° to 1. 46): the longer must 


are agreed on the two most important 
points; (1) that the longer Apology falls 
at or soon after the end of the first 
decad of Antoninus Pius’s reign, and 
not at its beginning; (2) that Justin’s 
death took place under Antoninus Pius, 
and not under M. Aurelius. Our differ- 
ences arise almost entirely from Volk- 
mar’s rejecting and my accepting the 
evidence of Epiphanius about Tatian. 
If that were removed, I could only say 
that Justin died somewhere between 
146 and 161, with a preference for an 
earlier rather than a later year. ] 

1 The quantity that has been written 
upon Justin during three centuries is 
truly marvellous; but critics have so 
frequently been content to dilute the 
thoughts of their predecessors, that the 
following list will indicate where nearly 
everything of chronological importance 
is to be found:—Baronio, Papebroche, 
Valois, Petau, Pearson, Tillemont, 
Grabe, Pagi, Prudentius Maranus, Lum- 
per, Neander, Clinton, Semisch, Otto. 
The two last mentioned learned ra- 
ther than able critics represent what 
may be called the received chronology 
in its most complete and elaborate 
form. 


* [Volkmar (pp. 464—466) finds in 


c. 16 (od yap étovclay xere abréxeipes 
yevdrOa hpivy 3a rods viv émixparoir 
Tas) an intimation that more than one 
were ruling, i.e. that M. Aurelius was 
already admitted to power (which event 
took place in 147). But (1) the phrase 
is too general to prove anything as to 
the number; and (2) Justin is contrast- 
ing with Pontius Pilate the rulers of his 
own day (not merely those of that par- 
ticular moment), doubtless thinking 
chiefly of Hadrian, whose especial policy 
it was to favour the Christians at the 
expense of the Jews. Another resultless 
argument, from c. 1, founded on igno- 
rance of the meaning of vi» and forget- 
fulness of a parallel passage in Ap. i. 
31, need not be discussed ; especially as 
it rests partly on an absolutely irrelevant 
reference borrowed without verification 
from Niebuhr. ] 

8 Kal rods dwd t&év Zruckdyw Se Soy- 
pdrov... pemonodas xal repoveiobas of- 
daper’ ‘Hpdxdecroy pév, ws rpoépnpmer, 
xat Movodsmnov 32 & rots xad” tas Kal 
dddous ofdapner. Otto’s suggested emenda- 
tions, év rots rpd jay or év Trois wpoye- 
vyevnuévots, are quite gratuitous, and 
involve the treatment of xal....dé as 
if it were 5¢: probably ui» should be 
read for pé. 
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therefore indubitably have been written first, according to the 
prevalent modern view}, in spite of the titles contained in the 
MSS. Some have held the one to be a continuation of the 
other?: much may be said on both sides of this question; but 
at least the words used are hardly compatible with any long 
interval of time. 

The shorter or, as we may now call it, second Apology is said 
in the MSS. to have been addressed to the Roman senate ;—a 
view which has probably been suggested by the words & ‘Pwpaio 
in the opening sentence: but the contents shew that it was 
really addressed to thé emperor with a colleague or colleagues, 
Once he is spoken of in the singular (7 pév BiBrididy woe r@ abroxpd- 
tops avadédwxe....Kal ouvexdpnoas todro, c. 2) in reference to a 
late transaction; while at other times (cc. 3, 14, 15) the plural 
number is used in connexion with terms applicable only to 
imperial personages (Sac:Acxdy 8° Gv cal rodro Epyoy ety....Kai tpas obp 
afwoupey tmoypayartas 1d tpiv Boxovv® mpodeivas rovri rd BiBAidiov.... 
"Edy 8€ ipeis mpoypayynre), The Apology opens with a complaint 
of the cruelty of one Urbicus at Rome, before whom a man 
named Ptolemseus had been denounced as a Christian: but 


1 Which is also that of Eusebius, 
except in one passage (H. £. iv. 17). ‘O 
5’ avros dvnp wpd Tol Kar’ airdv dyGvos 
érépwv xpd atrod paprupnodyrwy & TH 
wporépg avrod pynuovetec drodoyla. A 
slip of memory may reasonably be sup- 
posed, as in iv. 11, hereafter noticed. 
Nicephorus (H. £. iii. 33) has merely 
‘O & adrds cal &dAwy xpd adroh pynpo- 
vevet papripwy év Ti Kar’ avrov drodoyla 
(as also in ii. 14 he omits mporépg given 
by Eusebius, ii. 13). The vulgar read- 


ing is supported by Rufinus (in promo — 


defensionis swe libro) and by the Syriac 
version of Books I—v. of Eusebius pre- 
served in the British Museum (Add. 
MSS. 14639). Dr Tregelles has kindly 
ascertained for me the reading of this 
MS., assigned by Mr Cureton (Corp. 
Ign. p. 350) to the 6th century, in this 
and two other places. 

3 One curious fact in support of this 
theory of Grabe, lately revived by Boll, 
is the manner in which Justin’s ‘‘ Apo- 


logy” is sometimes spoken of, as if he 
had written only one: of course the 
division into two works must have taken 
place at a very early period. 

[Volkmar (pp. 452—464) may now 
be considered to have established this 
theory by giving prominence to Grabe’s 
original idea of the so-called shorter 
Apology as a postscript or appendix to 
the already complete longer Apology. 
He adds an important confirmation from 
the fact that whereas Justin in his Dia- 
logue confessedly refers to but one Apo- 
logy, he yet (c. 120) distinctly alludes 
to a statement in Ap. ii. 15. It will be 
observed that the arguments in the text, 
though worded on the assumption that 
the two writings are distinct, acquire 
new force if we suppose the one to be 
an appendix to the other. | 

3 Compare Lamprid. Comm. 13. 
‘‘Tpse Commodus in subscribendo tar- 
dus et negligens, ita ut libellis una 
forma multis subscriberet.” 
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unfortunately every attempt to fix the chronology by identifying 
Urbicus with contemporaries of the same name has rested on 
precarious evidence; and even his office has been rather assumed 
than proved to have been that of prefect of the city!. We now 
come to the important passage, on which the determination of 
the date of this Apology must ultimately depend. When Ptole- 
meeus was being led to execution, says Justin, a certain Christian 
bystander named Lacius remonstrated with Urbicus, using the 
following among other language. Ov mpéwovra EvoeBet avroxpdrop 
ovde tproadpet xaicapos wasdt ode [rH] lepa SvyxAnre xpivers, 3 OdpBixe. 
I have given the words as they stand in all the MSS.? of Euse- 
bius except three (H. E. iv. 17), in Rufinus*, and in Nicephorus 


1 There are three pieces of evidence. 
(1) ‘‘Britannos par Lollium Urbicum 
legatum vicit [ Ant. Pius].” (Capit. Ant. 
P.5). (2) ‘‘APOLLINI Q. LOLLIVS 
PRAEF. VRB.” Inscr. ap. Gruter. p. 38, 
n. 13. “Ut, cum Lollius Urbicus V. 
C. verum videri... pronuntiasset,...jura- 
verit vecordissimus iste tamen illud 
testamentum fictum esse, adeo ut segre 
Lollius Urbicus ab ejus pernicie tempe- 
rarit.—...quod jam, ut dixi, mentiens 
apud prefectum urbi in amplissima 
caussa convictus est” (Apul. De Mag. 
2, 3). Where the same person is cer- 
tainly meant throughout. The reign is 
shewn to be that of Ant. Pius by the 
phrase Jmperatoris Pii (c. 85) contrasted 
with the thrice repeated Divus Hadria- 
nus (c. 11).—Semisch (in Stud. u. Arie. 
for 1835, p. 917), giving no reference, 
coolly attributes to Apuleius the words 
Divus Pius/—The natural conclusion 
is that Q. Lollius Urbicus was legatus 
Augusti to Ant. Pius in Britain (in 139 ; 
see Clinton, F. 2. i. 128); that he was 
prefectus urbi, and that under Ant. 
Pius. There is certainly a fair proba- 
bility that he is the Urbicus of Justin, 
but that is all. 
to assume that he cannot have been 
prefectus urbi likewise under M. Aure- 
lius. Compare the exactly inverse case 
of Rusticus discussed at a subsequent 
page. [A new light is thrown on this 


Nor have we a right 


matter by an unpublished inscription at 
Constantine communicated by Momm- 
sen to Volkmar (pp. 450, 451), begin- 
ning thus: Q. Lollto P.(%) fil. Quir. 
Urbico, cos., leg. Aug. province. Germ. 
infertoris, fetiali, legato imp. Hadrian 
in expeditione Judaica, qua donatus est 
hasta pura corona aurea: from which 
Mommesen compiles the following sum- 
mary biography: ‘‘Q. Lollius Urbicus 
took part in Hadrian’s war against Bar 
Kocheba (c. 133—135), was then con- 
sul, then consular of Lower Germany at 
the end of Hadrian’s reign (+138) and 
in the beginning of Pius’s reign, then 
legate of Britain in 139 or 140, as 
Eckhel (vii. 14) shews ; and after (proba- 
bly shortly after) this office prefect of 
the city.”—That is, says Volkmar, from 
141 onwards. He adds very fairly that 
a man old enough to hold a high mili- 
tary command not later than 135, to be 
consul and consular before 139, and 
probably to reach the supreme dignity 
of city prefect in 141, is not likely to 
have been alive to exercise the same 
office after 161.—Yet Fronto (p. 304 
Mai. ed, 1823), seemingly writing under 
M. Aurelius, speaks of a case lately tried 
by a Lollius Urbicus. } 

2 Likewise the Syriac version. 

8 “* Non sunt hec digna pio impera- 
tore, nec sapientissimo puero filio ejus 
&c.” 
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(H. E. iii. 33). Who are the two persons here mentioned? Ex- 
cept for some strong ulterior reason no one could possibly doubt 
the Pious emperor to be Antoninus Pius. But then who is the 
Philosopher son of a Cesar? Not Marcus Aurelius}, for his 
father Annius Verus the praetor was not a Cesar. Lucius 
Verus is the only other possible claimant of the title, and his 
claim is generally allowed. There are however two difficulties, 
serious separately and still more serious when taken together :— 
first, that no mention is hereby made of M. Aurelius, himself a 
Ceesar and emphatically known as the Philosopher: second, that 


L. Verus neither was? nor was ever called® a philosopher. 


‘1 [Volkmar (pp. 418—420) boldly 
accepts this alternative, taking xaloapos 
to mean Antoninus. Pius himself, M. 
Aurelius’s adoptive father. The diffi- 
culties are twofold. (1) The omission 
of L. Verus. He is omitted, argues 
our critic, in the longer Apology. Nay, 
he is omitted there by no one except 
Doctor Volkmar: and he has no right 
to appeal to his own rash conjectures as 
authorities. We surely should expect 
to see M. Aurelius’s adoptive brother 
mentioned by his side. But a far more 
serious difficulty is (2) the unfitness of 
the title for M. Aurelius. It is unfit 
in itself, for the right word would be 
not Kalcapos but ZeBacrod, as Momm- 
sen himself intimates (p. 245); and, 
granting that Kaieap is sometimes used 
absolutely for the reigning emperor, it 
ig never so used where there is the least 
chance of its being supposed to have 
its regular and usual meaning. Titles 
themselves are not likely to be misused, 
though they may easily occur in a wrong 
order. But again, ¢idocopy Kaloapos 
mwaiot in this particular place is feeble 
and frigid to the last degree. What 
possible force can there be in the word 
Kalcapos in such an appeal? Above 
all, how exquisitely absurd to call the 
prince ‘‘Czesar’s son,” when the natural 
and obvious thing was to call himself 
‘‘Cesar,” that being his title in his 
own right! See his coins from 147 on- 
wards, Aurelius Cesar Aug. Pit f., in 


The 


Clinton (F. RB. i. 134, sqq.) from Eck- 
hel. Surely old Valois’s emendation is 
far easier than these perverse ingenui- 
ties. ] 

2 The following amusing account of 
him by Capitolinus (Ver. Imp. 2) justi- 
fies this statement. ‘‘ Audivit Scauri- 
num grammaticum Latinum Scauri 
filium, qui grammaticus Hadriani fuit ; 
Grecos Telephum, Hephestionem, Har- 
pocrationem; rhetores Apollonium, 
Celerem Caninium, Herodem Atticum, 
Latinum Cornelium Frontonem ; philo- 
sophos Apollonium et Sextum. Hos 
omnes amavit unice atque ab his invi- 
cem dilectus est ; nec tamen ingeniosus 
ad literas. Amavit autem in pueritia 
versus facere, post orationes: et melior 
quidem orator fuisse dicitur quam poeta, 
imo, ut verius dicam, pejor poeta quam 
rhetor. Nec desunt qui dicant eum 
fuisse adjutum ingenio amicorum, atque 
ab aliis ei illa ipsa qualiacunque sunt 
scripta; siquidem multos disertos et 
eruditos semper secum habuisse dicitur.” 
The vague phrase in Ap. i.1, épdory 
wadelas, unnoticed in the lexicons, 
seems to mean nothing more than ‘‘a 
votary”—perhaps half ironically “ama- 
teur”—‘‘of literature,” which agrees 
well enough with the description of 
Capitolinus: compare Achilles Tatius’s 
account of a somewhat similar character 
(viii. g): xal rol ye véos dy ouveyévero 
modXois aldolos dvipdot, cal Thy Wpay 
dracay els roUro Sedaravixe’ ceuvornra, 
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second difficulty will cease to exist if we accept the reading 
gAocdpou on the inferior authority of the MSS. of Justin, and the 
Fuketian and Savilian MSS. (D. F.) of Eusebius: at least, weak 
and worthless as Alius Verus was, he had a better right to be 
described as a ‘philosopher’ than his equally dissolute son}. But 
the omission of M. Aurelius’s name is a difficulty not so easily 
removed, and has driven nearly all critics to the desperate 
resource of supposing him to be the Pious Emperor mentioned 
first. How far other reasons have led to this result, affecting 
the whole chronology of Justin as well-.as the interpretation of 
a single passage, will appear presently. This supposition appears 
to me utterly monstrous. The evidence adduced to shew that 


Sé8paxe, Kal cwdpootyny vrexplvaro, 
watdelas wpoomoovmevos épgy x. 7. X. 
Pagi (Crit. in Bar. i. 157) gravely says 
that he was called a philosopher ‘‘non 
eruditionis ejus ratione sed propter aus- 
teriorem vivendi formam.” The “ aus- 
terity” of L. Verus would be a good 
subject for the ingenuity of an aspiring 
critic. 

3 The dedication to the First Apo- 
logy is only an apparent exception, for 
Aocbpou is certainly the true reading 
there, as given by the MSS. of Euse- 
bius marked A. E, G. H. I. K. by Dr 
Burton, by the MSS. of Rufinus (ac- 
cording to Valois), and by Nicephorus. 
See Neander, Ch. Hist. Vol. 11. p. 414 
note, Bohn’s ed. No argument can 
fairly be drawn from the dedication of 
Athenagoras’s later memorial Avroxpd- 
ropow, Mdpxp Adpnr\ly ’Avrwvivy, Kal 
Aovxly Avpnr\ly Kopusdy, *Apunnaxots, 
Zapparixots, Td 5¢ wéytorov, Prrocdgots, 


as the plural shews the promiscuous use 


of the epithets (Neander, p. 417). 

1 “Puit hic vitee letissime, eruditus 
in literis, Hadriano (ut malevoli loquun- 
tur) acceptior forma quam moribus. 
In aula diu non fuit, in vita privata 
etsi minus probabilis minus tamen re- 
prehendendus ac memor familiz sue, 
comptus, decorus, pulchritudinis regia, 
oris venerandi, eloquentie celsioris, 
versu facilis, in republica etiam non 


inutilis.” Spartian. 4. Ver. 5. The 
insinuation ‘orationem pulcherrimam, 
quseque hodie legitur, sive per se sive 
per scriniorum aut dicendi magistros 
parasset” (c. 4), and the general state- 
ment ‘‘Nihil habet in sua vita memo- 
rabile nisi quod primo [or primus] tan- 
tum Cesar est appellatus” (c. 2. Casau- 
bon’s reading) will hardly affect the 
question. [This application of the epi- 
thet ‘‘philosopher” to Aflius Verus is 
the only difficulty which Mommsen (p. 
247) finds in the precisely parallel clause 
of Ap. i. 1; and ite rejection is the 
principal if not the only root of Volk- 
mar’s mistakes. A difficulty it certainly 
is: but we must remember that in Ap. 
i, 1 either Atl. or L. Verus must be 
recognised as a ‘‘ philosopher,” unless 
we adopt Volkmar’s desperate remedy 
of cutting away the clause altogether. 
After all Mommsen himself (1. c.) says 
that the epithet belongs in a formal 
address with about as much right or 
wrong to L. Verus as to M. Aurelius ;— 
may we not add more emphatically,—to 
4éL Verus as to L. Verus? It was no 
very gross flattery to apply a word, 
which at this period was of singular 
flexibility, to an accomplished though 
weak and luxurious man of letters, 
when death, and the years that had 
elapsed since death, had softened the 
more repulsive features of his image. } 


-——— 
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M. Aurelius was ever called Pius in his own lifetime is very 
scanty and suspicious!. But, supposing it were much fuller and 
more certain, these plain facts would still remain beyond dis- 
pute, that he was not habitually known by that name, that his 
predecessor (to whom it would be moreover both natural and 
consonant to the usage of other Apologies to allude in this place 
even under the reign of M. Aurelius) was invariably known by 
it, and finally that he was habitually known as the Philosopher ;— . 
a title which is here withheld from the Emperor, and yet be- 
stowed on either Zlius or Lucius Verus! The dilemma is un- 
questionably an awkward one; but, if a choice of horns must 
needs be made, it seems to me less difficult to suppose that for 
some unknown reason the name of M. Aurelius was altogether 
omitted. There is however another resource, though, strange to 
say, it has met with little favour. According to Valois%, the 
Codex Mazarinzeus (C.), one of the best MSS. of Eusebius, reads 
ot8€ dirtocdpo xai Kaicapos radi. Probably this is only another way 
of expressing the sense of the common text: but it may bea 
vestige of an older and fuller reading. At all events it suggested 
to Valois the following happy restoration of the passage’: o2 
apénovra EvoeBet abroxpdrops oid pirocdp@ [xaicape ovd3€ idocddpov] 


1 Few will dispute Eckhel’s author- 
ity in this matter. The following are 
his words (Doct. Num. Vet. vii. 74). ‘In 
hoc nomen” [Prvs] “‘ Aurelio per adop- 
tionem Antonini Pii jus quidem fuit, 
nunquam tamen illud in ejus_ vivi 
monumentis legitur, at in ejus conse- 
crati numis occurrit constanter, ut vidi- 
mus, forte quoniam jam antea uxorem 
quoque mortuam Pram appellari voluit, 
ut infra in numis Dive Faustine doce- 
bimus. Etiam Severus se vocat Divi 
M. Pu Filium. Vide hujus numos ad 
annum V. C. 948. Parum igitur pros- 
pere adseruit Pagius (Crit. Baron. ad 
ann. Chr. 162. § 3) M. Aurelium passim 
Pium fuisse nuncupatum, atque istud 
multis viris eruditissimis non fuisse ob- 
servatum. Unicum mihi usque modo 
exemplum occurrit ex marmore Afri- 
cano (Mus. Veron.’ p. 458. 7): Pro 
Satutr. Imp. M. ANTONINI. Ava. Pu. 
LYBEROBVMQVE. Ervs. Hic M. Anto- 


ninus alius esse non potest ab Aurelio 
nostro; nam qui eadem nomina tule- 
runt, Caracalla et Elagabalus, liberis 
caruere. Fuere nomina quedam honori- 
fica, que apud Romanos nonnisi post 
excessum tribui sunt solita, aut, ut 
planius loquar, fuere decreta. Drusus 
senior post mortem (ermanicus dici 
cepit. Caracallam soli consecrationis 
numi Magnum appellant, vivum nun- 
quam.” [Volkmar (p. 445) truly remarks 
that, when Themistius (Or. xv. p. 191 
Hard.) refers the incident of the Thun- 
dering Legion to ‘‘ Antoninus Pius,” 
it is not by an unusual application of 
the name, but by a mistake about the 
person. | 

2 It is fair to mention that Dr Bur- 
ton’s collator does not notice the varia- 
tion. 

3 [From whatever cause, there is no 
allusion to this emendation in the 112 
pages of Volkmar’s articles. ] 
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xaicapos madi, «.r.A. The words enclosed in brackets, supplying 
the missing allusion to M. Aurelius, may easily have dropped out, 
leaving no trace of their existence except in the confusion of 
gurocdpov and gircocdpdy. Nor is there anything in the state of 
the text which makes the loss improbable. We possess but two 
MSS. of Justin, written the one in 1364 and the other early in 
the 15th century, both full of corruptions, especially such as 
arise from similarity of ending. The earliest described Greek 
MS. of Eusebius is of the 10th century, and his text had appa- 
rently degenerated even in Rufinug’s time. But indeed there is 
no difficulty in supposing that he himself used an impure MS. 
of Justin; assuredly the New Testament was not the only book 
that suffered injury at the hands of the scribes of the 3rd cen- 
tury. There is therefore no rashness in adopting a conjecture 
which justifies all the existing diversities of reading, and removes 
otherwise insuperable difficulties of interpretation. Every word 
in the sentence tells with full force, when we hear Lucius con- 
demning conduct unworthy of a Pious Emperor, or a Philosopher 
Ceesar, or the son of a Philosopher Ceesar. And this view is 
confirmed by the concluding prayer of the Apology, that those 
whom Justin is addressing may even for their own sakes give 
such righteous judgement as piety and philosophy demand (dfios 
evoeBeias xat gdocodias). The discussion of this one passage has 
occupied much space: but it was of the utmost importance to 
shew that internal evidence requires us to place Justin’s second 
no less than his first Apology in the reign of Antoninus Pius. 
The first Apology has likewise difficulties of its own. It 
opens thus: Av’roxparopt Tire AiAi@ ‘Adpiave ‘Avrwvivy EvoeBet! T SeBaorg 


1 [Volkmar (p. 245) shews, on 
Mommsen’s authority, that the uni- 
versal order on coins and inscriptions is 
"Avruvivos ZeBacrds EvoeBrjs, and would 
therefore here invert the two last titles, 
assuming that a scribe corrupted the 
passage, wishing, after M. Aurelius’s 
death, to distinguish between him (“An- 
toninus Verus’”’) and Antoninus Pius. The 
matter is not worth fighting about; but 
it seems to me pedantic to apply too 
rigorously the laws of the ‘‘ curial style” 
of coins and inscriptions (especially in 
regard to the mere order of words) to 


the free address of a Samaritan, not 
separated as an external heading, but 
forming an integral part of a gram- 
matical sentence. If an emendation is 
necessary, I would rather recall the fact 
that in Eusebius Kaleap: likewise stands 
before ZeBacr@; suppose that DeBacr”g 
itself is the word misplaced, and that 
its dative termination is owing to its 
misplacement ; lastly, insert it before 
vig (where it is wanted), and read the 
whole of the first two clauses thus: 
Avroxpdrope Tirw AlNlp ’Adpuayg@ ’ Avro 
viy EvoeBet wal Kaloape Ovnpuoluy 
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Kaicape! xalT Otnpicotyp vig? girdrosdpy® cai Aovaip Tt procddov t 
Kaicapos dice vig .xat EvoeBovs elowoujre, épaoty maiveias, lepa te ovy- 
KAyt@ Kal mavri du “Popaiwv, xr.A. No one doubts who are the 
persons here intended: they are Antoninus Pius, M. Aurelius, 
and L. Verus, as in the shorter Apology. The question whether 
L. Verus is described as himself a philosopher, or as the son of a 
philosopher, recurs once more, but is easily answered here. In 
addition to the presumptions already alleged in behalf of the 
claim of the father £lius Verus, we have at least three distinct — 
reasons arising out of the passage itself. First, the reading 
gAocépov has the authority of Rufinus* and Nicephorus (iii. 26), 
besides six MSS. (A. E. G. H. I. K.) of Eusebius (iv. 12)5, Second- 
ly, the reading q¢irccdd destroys the obvious antithesis, “son of a 
Philosopher Ceesar by birth, and of a Pious Cesar by adoption®,” 


LeBacrod vig pirocdpy. If Odnpicoliup 
can stand between ZeBacrod and vig 
(and the play on the words may make 
that position allowable, even if other- 
wise wrong), we might better still retain 
the order of Eusebius, merely trans- 
posing xal and changing -@ into -od. 
There is certainly nothing wrong in 
omitting ZeSacr@ for the reigning em- 
peror; see Boeckh, Corp. Inscr. 339, 


345, 351.] 
1 [Mommsen (p. 244) objects to the 


order ZeBaorg@ Kaloape (correctly re-- 


versed in Eusebius), as also to Kalcaps 
at the end of the reigning emperor's 
title instead of the beginning; and 
would (rightly) follow Sylburg in placing 
kal before Kalcap:. He gives Boeckh, 
Corp. Inscr. 348 as an authority for 
the unusual omission of Kalcap: from 
the reigning emperor’s titles, though he 
protests (p. 245) that Justin must have 
been very ignorant to make it the first 
of the prince’s titles. Be it so; yet his 
meaning is intelligible enough ;—to dis- 
tinguish broadly the adroxpdrwp and the 
katoap. | 

* {Mommsen (p. 245 8. f.) complains 
of vig standing thus alone. The diffi- 
culty would vanish by the adoption of 
the reading proposed p.162, noter. But 
at all events such difficulties as these 


neither invalidate the genuineness of 
the address nor change the chronological 
* data. | 

3 [Mommsen (pp. 248, 247) remarks 
(after Casaubon and Saumaise on Capit. 
M. Aur.1) that Pidocdpy never occurs 
among M. Aurelius’s official titles. 
Doubtless ; but he does not deny that 
it was the first epithet that would rise 
to the lips of any one in Rome in think- 
ing of the young prince. Could we 
desire a better token to remind us that 
an Apology is not a coin or a votive 
tablet ?] 

* Beatus Rhenanus’s edition of 1535 
(I have not seen that of Cacciari) reads 
‘*IMPERATORI AULIO ADBIANO ANTONINO 
Pio, Cesari Augusto, et verissimo phi- 
losopho: et Lucio philosopho Cesaris 
proprio filio, ac Pii adoptivo, amatori 
sapientiz, &c.” But Valois says: “‘ Ru- 
fini codices manuscripti hunc locum ita 
exhibent: et Lucio philosopht Cosaris 
proprio filto.” 

5 Instead of xal Aouxly pidocodou 
Kalcoapos ptcer vig xat EvceBois elo- 
wore, épacrg watdelas, lepg Te TUyKAI- 
Tw the Syriac has only xal Aovxly Kal- 
gapos vig, xal wdoy [or mdoy Te] ovy- 
KNATY. 

6 Not to speak of the absurdity of 
opposing a ‘‘ Cesar” ae “¢ pious ” 
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Thirdly, if we read ¢:Arooddy, the description of L. Verus’s per- 
sonal merits is interrupted in the midst by his genealogy’. 

The preceding words have likewise been seized on for chro- 
nological purposes. According to either of the two readings 
supported by MS. authority, the title Kaicap: is applied to Anto- 
ninus Pius but not to M. Aurelius: whence it is inferred that the 
Apology was presented before the Ceesarship had been conferred 
on M. Aurelius, that is, before the year 140 at latest. Supposing 
the text to be sound, the argument is sufficiently good, and 
would require considerable evidence on the other side to rebut 
it. There is however some reason to doubt whether we have 
here any clue to the date at all. Instead of SeBaor@ Kaioaps xai 
the MSS.? of Eusebius (followed by Rufinus and Nicephorus) read 


man, or of ignoring the Ceesarship of 
M. Aurelius while that of As. Verus is 
proclaimed. 

1 [Volkmar (pp. 253—263), appa- 
rently with the consent of Mommsen 
(p. 262), pronounces the whole clause 
kal Aouvxiy—adelas to be spurious. 
Elsewhere he cannot understand why 
L. Verus, a private person, should be 
mentioned at all. To which let Momm- 
sen answer (p. 247). ‘‘That the (sub- 
sequently so called) L. Verus is here 
introduced [mz genannt] during the 
reign of Pius, in which he was a private 
person, cannot appear strange. In like 
manner we find an inscription of Thes- 
salonica (Corp. Insc. Gr. 1268 [read 
1968 ]) erected to Pius and his children, 
M. Aurelius, Faustina, and L. Com- 
modus, that is to say, our Lucius,” 
Here, however, Volkmar first proves 
satisfactorily diplomatisch, grammatisch, 
und logisch that ¢rdooédpou must be the 
true reading, and then declaims for some 
pages against the possibility of Aélius 
Verus being ever called a philosopher. 
On this point I can only refer back 
to p. 160, n. 1. How then came the 
clause into existence? A scribe, says 
Volkmar (p. 261), seeing allusions (in 
c. 2) to pdirdcopor and épacral ratdelas, 
and knowing that M. Aurelius’s adop- 


tive brother L. Verus was in youth 
@ 


studiosus literarum, thought that he 
ought to appear in the address by M. 
Aurelius’s side. He introduced him 
rightly as Ant. Pius’s adopted son: but 
how came he to call him M. Aurelius’s 
own (pice) vids? Here Volkmar be- 
thought him of an interpretation of the 
seemingly contradictory Hist. Aug. sug- 
gested by Niebuhr (Lect. on Rom. Hist. 
ii.277), that L. Verus after being adopted 
by Ant. Pius was again adopted by his 
own adoptive brotber M. Aurelius: 
gvoe is rather in the way; but then, 
says or said V., the scribe guessed that 
L. Verus must have been own son to 
M. Aurelius, as he was not likely to 
know about the double adoption! This 
notable theory, however, seems to have 
been shelved on the arrival of Momm- 
sen’s letter, suggesting rather more ra- 
tionally that the scribe confounded Com- 
modus, the real son of M. Aurelius, 
with L. Verus, and so gave the latter 
a wrong father. And all these ingenui- 
ties are invented, because forsooth it is 
so hard to believe that Atlius Verus 
nine or ten years after his death was 
mentioned in an antithetical compli- 
mentary address to his son with a title 
habitually bestowed on Crescens and 
Peregrinus Proteus. | 
4 Likewise the Syriac version. 
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¢ ZeBaor@ cai; shewing that we must not trust too much to 
nmaculateness of the text. Sylburg and others would 
Others again would insert a second 
t, reading %eBacr@ Kaioaps xat Kaioap:. It would be rash 
to accept or reject positively any one of these readings?. 
natter must be left uncertain, the traditional text having 
kind of presumption in its favour, until overthrown by 
ondent testimony. 
1 the other hand the phrase é¢pdorn matdeias is foolishly un- 
ng as applied to a boy of ten, which was L. Verus’s age 
: end of 140; and every added year makes it more intelli- 


ZeBaor@ Kal Kaicapt!. 


iother passage reads as follows (Ap. i. 46): “Iva 38€ py ries 
‘aivovres, eis dmotponny trav 8edi8aypevar id nudy, elrwot mpd érav 
mevrixoora yeyevvncOat rov Xpiordv déyew ypas ent Kupyviov, x.r.X, 
is no necessary improbability in the common (not univer- 
ew that the date here given is expressed in round numbers. 
+ must at least be worth while to determine, if possible, — 
would be its precise value taken strictly. There can be 
loubt that Justin followed the ordinary Roman (if not also 
idrine®) computation, which placed the Crucifixion in the 
ate of the two Gemini, or the 15th year of Tiberius, that 


294. 


misch (Justin der Madrtyrer, i. 
Breslau, 1840), commenting on 
‘8 supposition that xal had fallen 
been reinserted in the wrong 
wis it ‘‘ wonderful that the in- 
f ...xat has been so extended 
versally admitted, that in none 
xisting MS. copies of Justin 
vce be found either of the sup- 
mission of xal, or of the pre- 
yenuine and original reading.” 
1uch more wonderful that a 
critic, acquainted with the true 
date, and character of ‘‘ the 
MS. copies of Justin,” (see 
should have the assurance to 
th asentence! [For other rea- 
lring the transposition of kal, 
msen’s views in p. 163, note 1. ] 
iis is too strongly put: «ai Kal- 


There is almost as little doubt that he adopted the 


capt ZeBaorov now appears to me most 
probable. See p. 161, note 1.] 

3 See Mr Henry Browne's Ordo 
Seclorum, p. 77. 

4 The chain of patristic authorities 
for this year are fully examined by Mr 
Browne, pp. 73—80. That Justin fol- 
lowed this computation is further ren- 
dered probable by the fact that he twice 
(Ap. i. 35, 48) appeals to the Acta Pr- 
lati. Now these Acts, whether genuine 
or spurious, certainly fixed as the day 
of the Crucifixion the 25th of March 
(S. Epiph. Pan. i. 420 Col.; PsChrys. 
Hom. Pasch. vii. t. viii. p. 968. ed. 
1836, quoted by Pearson, Ann. Paul. 
i. 343 Churt.), which was the day 
appropriated by at least Tertullian 
(Adv. Jud. 8, most circumstantially), 
St Hippolytus (Can. Pasch. i. 38 Fabr.), 
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then current belief}, which gave to our Lord’s ministry a dura- 
tion of a little more than a year*. He certainly believed about 
thirty years to have elapsed between the Nativity and the Bap- 
tism*. From these data it would follow that the first Apology 
must have been presented in 148, if the language were to be 
strictly construed‘. 

Lastly, Justin alludes to a famous contemporary in these 
terms (Ap. i. 26): Mapxiova 3€ ria TMovrixdy, ds cal viv ere éori 
&cSdoKxwyv tors meHopevovs GAAov rivd vopifew peiCova rov Snpuoupyou Gedy, 
8s xara may yévos avOpdéreay da ris Trav Batudvor ovdrAdAHWews sodAois 
meroinxe Braodnuias déyey, x7.A. It cannot then be doubted that 
Marcion had been teaching his peculiar doctrines some years. 
We are thus driven to inquire into Marcion’s date, as an element 
which cannot be ignored in determining that of Justin. Now 
Marcion’s name is so closely connected. with that of several 
Roman bishops, that, if the chronology of their succession were 
clearly ascertained, the birth-year of his heresy could be easily 
inferred. Unfortunately however the several Greek, Latin, and 
other catalogues of bishops differ so widely from each other, 
and are so corrupt in text, that, for the present at least, the 


Lactantius (Znst. iv. 10, according to 
some MSS.) and St Augustine (De civ. 
Dei, xviii. 54), who likewise adhered to 
the above mentioned year (Browne, l.c.). 
Indeed a comparison of this passage of 
Tertullian with another (Apol. 6), in 
which he apparently refers to the Acts 
of Pilate, might lead to a suspicion that 
he drew his knowledge of year and day 
alike from that source. Mr Browne (pp. 
78, 80) speaks as if Epiphanius reported 
both year and day to be given in the 
Acts ; but I can find no trace of the year. 

1 Possibly the same may be inferred 
from the words which follow, 5¢5:3a- 
Xévar5ed payer 5ddtat adrdv vorepov 
xpévors él Ilovrlov Iirdrov. No- 
thing can be more arbitrary than the 
attempts to alter this passage because 
Uorepov xpévors is a rather unusual phrase. 
Compare Plutarch, Quest. Rom. 273 B. 
Uorepov 5¢ xpivas abrhy redevrovcay TF 
wéret Thy ovalay dmroNurety. 

2 Mr Browne (pp. 80—92) has shewn 
that this view is asserted explicitly by 


St Clement, Origen, and Archelaus, and 
implicitly by Tertullian, Julius <A frica- 
nus, St Hippolytus, Lactantius, Pseudo- 
Cyprian, and St Augustine; Meliton 
forming the earliest exception and that 
a doubtful one. 

3 Kal rpidxovra érn } wrelova 7 Kal 
A&idocova pelvas, pwexpls od mwpoedjrv0e 
"Twdyyns xipvt abrof rijs wapovelas xal 
Tiv rot Barrloparos d5dy rpotwyv. Dial. 
88. 

* Clinton (F. R. i. 139, 141) says, 
‘Justin probably placed the Nativity 
30 years current—rpidxovra &rn 7 
mrelova 4 éddooova, Dial. c. Tryph. c. 
88—before the rsth of Tiberius ; and the 
150 years would end in strict computa- 
tion in A.D. 149.” -But it is too much 
to assume that Justin would omit the 
15th of Tiberius in making a summation 
of years, merely because he could speak 
of the Baptism and also of the Passion 
as taking place in it; though a similar 
inadvertence has been committed by St 
Clement. 
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investigation must stop here!. But I wish to protest most 
strongly against all attempts, from whatever quarter, to make 
any interpretation of any of these catalogues the canon by 
which the chronology of the second century is to be determined. 
If they were far purer and more consistent than they are, still 
recourse must first. be had to the incidental allusions scattered 
here and there in contemporaneous and subcontemporaneous 
Christian literature. The Catalogues may be of inestimable 
value when rightly used: they cannot be allowed to override 
less articulate but also less suspicious evidence. . 

The results obtained thus far from the words of Justin him- 
self may be briefly summed up as follows. The two Apologies 
were both certainly written in the reign of Antoninus Pius, that 
is, between July 138 and March 161; probably within a very 
short time of each other;: perhaps forming only one work. 
The first Apology was written possibly before M. Aurelius was 
nominated Ceesar, that is, before 140. On the other hand, a 
numerical statement, if taken strictly, indicates the year 148: 
and L. Verus, who was but 74 years old at Antoninus’s succes- 
sion, must have reached the beginning of manhood. The limit 
fixed by the allusion to Marcion remains for consideration at a 


future time. 


We must now proceed to other evidence. 


In the later Apology? Justin declared his expectation of 


1 Chev. Bunsen (Hippolytus and his 
age, i. 425, 456, ed, 2) promises a col- 
lation of ‘‘ the most authentic text of 
the Inber Pontijficalis from the Neapo- 
litan MS. discovered by Pertz,” and 
(apparently) other ‘“‘new documents” 
relating to these matters. All the pa- 
tristic references bearing on Marcion’s 
date, which are independent of the 
Roman episcopates, involve peculiar dif- 
ficulties that appear insoluble without 
some sure external standard. Both they 
and the Roman episcopal chronology 
are more likely to receive light from in- 
vestigations into Justin’s date than vice 
versa. [Volkmar’s attempt (pp. 270— 
283) to perform this inverse process is 
not happy. He does not even appear 
to see what are the elements of the 
problem. ] 


4 In c. 3 of Prud. Maranus and 
Otto. These editors have groundlessly 
transposed the chapter from its place 
in the MSS. after c. 8, on the strength 
partly of an imaginary compulsion in 
Eusebius’s words (Tovros 4 ‘Iovorivos 
elxérws kal dxodovdws ds mrpoeuynuover- 
capey avrod guwas émdye. Aéywr), and 
partly of the context. In reality it in- 
terrupts the connexion of cc. 2 and 4, 
and on the other hand closely coheres 
with c. 8; the opening words, Kayw 
ofy mpocdoxa bwd Twos Tay wropacuevuw 
émtBovdevO7jva, refer back not to the 
martyrdom of Lucius (c. 2) but to the 
ill-treatment of Heracleitus and Muso- 
nius (c. 8) ; Justin’s object being to shew 
that the spirit which now persecuted 
the Christians was the same that had 
persecuted the great philosophers of old 
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suffering death at the instigation either of some of those, whose 
cruelty had furnished the occasion of his complaint, or of the 
Cynic (miscalled) philosopher Crescens. That his worst fears 
were realised is proved by good and sufficient evidence, even if 
we reject the unquestionably early and simple-hearted Acts of his 
Martyrdom. There is likewise reason to suspect that Crescens 
was really the instigator of the deed. For his disciple Tatian, 
who is said to have left Rome soon after the event, describes 
him as having “plotted to effect Justin’s death, as also his own, 
because by preaching the truth he convicted the philosophers of 
being gluttonous impostors!.” The relations between Justin and 
Tatian must not be forgotten, as they supply an important ele- 
ment of the evidence by which the limits of our chronology are 
determined. 

From this time forwards for many years there is a lack of 
direct testimony. St Irenzus, Tertullian, St Hippolytus, and 
St Methodius mention Justin without a hint about the time when 
he lived?; and so we are led on to the seemingly copious ac- 
counts of Eusebius. His Chronicle (t. ii. pp. 287, 289, ed. 
Aucher) gives two dates: for the year of Abraham 2156, of An- 
toninus Pius 3 (not reckoning his year of accession), that is, a.D. 
1413, we have “ Justinus nostri dogmatis Philosophus librum sup- 


time. [Volkmar’s interposition (p. 427) 
of c. 3 after c. ro is no less destructive 
to the sequence of thought. At the end 
of c. 10 Justin speaks of the common 
artisans who were enabled to despise 
death through Christ the power of the 
unutterable Father. ‘But we should 
not even be in their power to slay,’ (ovx 
ay 5é ovde épovevducda o0dé Svvaradrepor 
hav yooy x.7.d.) he goes on inc, 11, 
‘were not death the common lot of all 
men.’ | 

1 Qavdrov 5¢ 6 karadpovay [Kploxns] 
ovTws alrds ededlec Tov Odvarov, ws xal 
*Tovorivoy, xa@dmrep kal éud, ws xaxg Te 
Oaydry meptBareiy mpayparetcacbat, 
Subre xnpttrew Thy dd\jnOeav Alxvous kal 
admaredvas rovs dtdocddous cuvieyxev 
(Or. ad Grec. c. 19). The reading of 
the MSS. of Eusebius (H. £. iv. 16), 
peyddy for cal éué ws, is improbable: 


ws for o’s, which the MSS. of Tatian 
read, is the necessary correction of Ges- 
ner and Pearson. 

8S. Iren. Adv. her. iv. 6. § 2; v. 
26. § 2; Tert. Adv. Valent. 5; S. Hip- 
pol. Ref. Her. viii. 16; S. Method, ap 
Phot. Bibl. 298 a 37 Bek. Possibly 
Kusebius (H. £. iv. 8) means to say 
that he was likewise mentioned by Hege- 
sippus. Kar’ airdy 5é xat ’Ioverives 
yvhows THs adnOots dirocodlas épacris 
ért Te Tots wap’ “EXAnow doxotpevos ér- 
dérprBe Abyos. FDnpalve 8 xalavres 
tourovl rév xpévoy k.7.. But I believe 
the true reading of the latter words is 
that of the excellent Venice MS. (H.), 
aal ovros: and in that case xar’ abriv 
must certainly refer, not to the autho- 
rity of Hegesippus, but to his time, 
ka’ dv éyywpliero xpévor. 

The greatest care is requisite in 
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plicationis propris ob mandatum adhibuit!;” for 2168 of Abra- 
ham, 15 of Antoninus Pius, that is, a.p. 153, “Crescens Cynicus 
Philosophus agnoscebatur. Is Justino nostri dogmatis Philosopho 
mortem martyrii insidiatus est, quia apud ipsum helluo et Philo- 
sophize expers apparebat?.” It is not clear whether or not this 
statement was intended to indicate the year of Justin’s death; if 
so, Eusebius is at variance with himself. The Ecclesiastical His- 
tory professes at the outset to give in full what had been briefly 


summed in the Chronicle’, 


interpreting these dates. Pontac’s years 
A.D. are always one too many, from his 
ignoring the fact that the Chrqnicle, 
counting years of emperors, does not 
include the year of accession. Vallarsi 
follows him. 

1 The notice stands thus in the Hie- 
ronymic version, under the year 142, 4 
(not reckoning the year of accession) 
of Antoninus Pius (so Scaliger and 
many MSS. of Pontac: Pontac himself, 
and Vallarsi have virtually 141): ‘‘Jus- 
tinus philosophus librum pro nostra re- 
ligione conscriptum Antonina reddidit.” 

3 In the Hieronymic version, under 
the year 151, 13 of Antoninus Pius (so 
Scaliger, Pontac, and Vuallarsi: other 
MSS. give 153, others 155): ‘‘ Crescens 
Cynicus agnoscitur: qui Justino nostri 
dogmatis philosopho, quia se gulosum 
et prevaricatorem philosophiw coargue- 
bat, persecutionem suscitavit, in qua 
ille gloriose pro Christo sanguinem fu- 
dit.” It will be observed that the last 
clause, added by St Jerome, gives just 
the definiteness of meaning from which 
Eusebius had prudently abstained. An- 
other notable instance of the same pro- 
cess deserves mention in this place. 
Eusebius in his History (iv. 3) describes 
the apologists Quadratus and Aristeides 
without saying a word about the result 
of their application to Hadrian. In a 
later chapter (iv. 8) he tells us wholly on 
Justin’s authority of a memorial from 
Serennius Granianus asking advice how 
to treat the Christians, and a reply from 
Hadrian to his successor Minucius Fun- 
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In describing the events and persons 


danus giving much such cautiously mer- 
ciful injunctions as Pliny had before 
received from Trajan. In his Chronicle 
(according to the Armenian version) he 
naturally places the two circumstances 
together, as Justin gave him no date 
for the latter. St Jerome however by 
a slight change of wording (seemingly 
trivial enough) converts the two affairs 
into one, misunderstanding what Euse- 
bius meant by placing them together. 
In his Epistle to Magnus he goes a step 
further, and distinctly asserts that the 


' Apologies of Quadratus and Aristeides 


stopped a most grievous persecution. 

This part of the Chronicle of Euse- 
bius requires, and would repay, a very 
thorough examination. Beyond a few 
verbal corrections, nothing has really 
been done for it except by Scaliger ; and 
he had no Armenian version to help him. 
An essay by Spittler, one of Heyne’s 
best coadjutors, in the Comm. Soc. Reg. 
Gétting. for 1757 (viii. 39—67) may be 
consulted with advantage; as also a 
short essay by Mommsen in the Transac- 
tions of the Saxon Academy for 1850, 
pp. 669—693. Spittler refers largely to 
a dissertation by Hieronymus de Prato 
(Verone, 1780), which I have not seen. 
I cannot get rid of a suspicion that 
many of the notices of men and events 
were intended by Eusebius to be only 
approximately placed, and not to be 
fixed to definite years. The mistake, 
if it be one, was natural and easy for 
scribes and editors. 

3 “Hdn pév oty xal mpdbrepov é ols 
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worthy of note during Hadrian’s reign, Eusebius (iv. 8) introduces 
Hegesippus on the strength of his having noticed the games in 
honour of Antinous as instituted in his own time, and Justin on 
a similar ground as having represented the deification of Anti- 
nous and Jewish rebellion under Barchochebas as quite recent 
events. Proceeding a little further on (iv. 10) to the reign of 
Antoninus Pius, he notices certain heretics, Valentinus, Marcus, 
Cerdon, and his successor Marcion, fixing their date relatively to 
the Roman bishops by the evidence of St Irenseus, and thence 
inferring their date relatively to the emperors by means of his 
own chronology of the bishops. He likewise observes that Hege- 
sippus by his own account was at Rome in the episcopate of 
Anicetus and remained there till that of Eleutherus, and adds 
that Justin flourished about their time (padcora 8¢ Fxpaer émi ravde 
"lovorivos). Apparently his evidence is the passage about Marcion 
in the lst Apology, which he proceeds to quote as if it came 
from the (lost) treatise expressly directed against Marcion!: and 
then he speaks vaguely of other writings, including an apology to 
Antoninus Pius and the Roman Senate, and gives the words of 
the opening address, which we have already discussed. A couple 
of pages more bring us to the reign of M. Aurelius and the mar- 
tyrdoms of St Polycarp, Pionius, and others who suffered at Per- 
gamus. He goes on to refer to this time the death of Justin 
caused by the machinations of Crescens, after the presentation 
of a second petition “to the rulers mentioned before,” that is, 
M. Aurelius and L. Verus (see iv. 14 sub fin.). Tatian’s expres- 
sions about Crescens are next quoted, and then Justin’s narrative 
of the events which gave occasion to the shorter Apology. And 


Scerurwoduny xpomxots xavbow émcrowhy 
Kareornoduny. UAnperrdray 8’ ody Suws 


BiBrxcovr, ev» @ wal rafra S8céfetce. 
Mapxluwva 5¢ rwa Tlovrexdy x... (The 


atr&y éxl oh mdpovros wpuhOny rh 
adiynow rovfoacbas (i. 1). 

1°Os 3 Kal ypdwas card Mapxlwvos 
ovyypayua pynuoveter ws xad’ by cupé- 
TATTE Katpdov ywwptfoudvou T@ Bly rdvdpds. 
@yol 52 odrws’ Mapxiwva 5é twa Tovri- 
kody x.t.d. These words surely fix on 
Eusebius the stupid blunder attributed 
to him in the text. So also Nicephorus 
understood them, for he paraphrases 
them thus (H. £. iv. 6): &repoy 5 xat 
Kava Mapxlwvos rod Tlovrexod ouvrdrre 


quotation is changed in form, being 
interpolated into a list of Justin’s writ- 
ings taken from Eusebius, iy. 18.) The 
wily editor Fronton Le Duc calmly 
translates: ‘‘ Liber contra Marcionem 
Ponticum compositus, in quo, sicuti et 
in oratione ad Antoninum Imperatorem, 
heec quoque scribit.” The structure of 
the quotation shews that it cannot pos- 
sibly have occurred in the lost work as 
well as in the Apology. 
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finally (iv. 18) we Have a catalogue of Justin’s writings, including 
a memorial to Antoninus Pius and his sons and the Roman 
Senate!, and a second to his successor of the same name, Anto- 
ninus Verus (M. Aurelius) *, the chapter ending with the two (for 
our purposes) trivial references to Justin by Irenseus already 
mentioned. 

These statements of Eusebius have been generally assumed 
as the basis of modern investigation, and the other evidence 
tried or interpreted by their standard. But how stands the case ? 
With the exception of a few unimportant quotations from Tatian 
and St Ireneeus, which we are able to verify for ourselves in their 
original contexts, Eusebius does not once refer to any authority 
beyond Justin’s own extant writings, nor is there the smallest 
trace of information derived from other sources®. The natural 
conclusion is that his statements rest solely on his own inferences 
from materials which are still in our hands, and on which we are 
at least as competent to form an opinion as he was. After Sca- 
liger’s judgement’ there can be no great temerity in questioning 


his capacity for historical criticism. 


1 To complete Eusebius’s references 
to Justin we may add ii. 13, where the 
denunciation of Simon Magus is rightly 
quoted from rg wporépg zpds ’Avrwvrivov 
trép rod xa’ huas Séyparos amrodoyig. 
The apparent contradiction of the order 
in iv. 17 has been already noticed, p. 
187, n. I. 

3 The whole list is curious, as shew- 
ing the implicit faith with which Euse- 
bius accepted as genuine every book 
which he found bearing Justin’s name, 
and the equally implicit faith with which 
modern critics have trodden in his pious 
footsteps. The ambiguity of the term 
*¢philosopher,” and a vague but alto- 
gether baseless impression of Justin's 
learning, have helped to produce this 
result. To any one who will study 
Justin’s mind by the light of his own 
genuine works it must appear abso- 
lutely incredible that he can have written 
most of those which Eusebius (and no 
one else) mentions. Ifany justification 
of scepticism were needed here, it might 


be found in the heap of other spurious 
writings which we actually possess under 
Justin’s name. I¢ is necessary to allude 
to those books seen by Eusebius, be- 
cause some writers have been induced 
by their number to assign a needlessly 
long term of years for Justin’s literary 
activity. 

3 [This is not absolutely true. He 
says (H. E. iv. 18) that the scene of the 
Dialogue with Tryphon, ‘‘the moat 
famous of the Hebrews of his time,” was 
Ephesus. The origin of this statement 
is not known: standing alone as it does, 
it may not improbably be an inference 
from something that Eusebius knew 
about Tryphon from Jewish sources. ] 

4 It is given in answer to St Jerome’s 
praise of Eusebius’s learning. Animadv. 
in Eus. Chron. 8. ‘‘Si eruditissimus 
vocandus, quia multa legit, sane nemo 
illi hanc laudem invidere potest. Sin 
autem is eruditissimus, qui judicium cum 
multa lectione conjunxit, alium potius 
quam Eusebium produtere debuit.” 
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Next in chronological order comes St Epiphanius; but it will 
be more convenient to deal first with St Jerome, who is but a 
little later. The great Latin Father has two passages bearing 
on our subject. One is from the Ep. (70 Vall.) ad Magnum, 
c. 4, where he marshals a goodly array of Christian writers who 
had not thought it wrong to drink deep of heathen learning. 
“Quem” [Aristidem] “imitatus postea Justinus et ipse Philoso- 
phus Antonino Pio et filiis ejus Senatuique librum contra gentiles 
tradidit defendens ignominiam crucis et resurrectionem Christi 
tota preedicans libertate.” It is rather curious that only one 
book is mentioned here; but possibly the more practical nature 
of the shorter Apology seemed to make it less appropriate to the 
immediate purpose. The second passage is in the memoir of 
Justin, forming the 23rd chapter: of what is usually called the 
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Liber de Viris Illustribus, where we read: 


“ Justinus Philodsophus, 
habitu quoque philosopho- 
rum incedens, de Neapoli 
urbe Paleestinze, patre Prisco 
Bacchio, pro religione Chris- 
ti plurimum elaboravit in 
tantum ut Antonino quoque 
Pio et filiis ejus et Senatui 
librum contra gentes scrip- 
tum daret, ignominiamque 
crucis non erubesceret; et 
alium librum successoribus 
ejusdem Antonini M. Anto- 
nino Vero et L. Aurelio Com- 
modo.” 


‘O rais dAnbeias didocoperaros (iv. 
16), év girooddov oxjpart mpeaBevor 
roy Oeiov Adyov, ["Iovorivos Lpioxov rov 
Baxxelov ray amd @davias veas wdAeas 
Tis Zvpias Madaorimns (Just. ap. iv. 
12)] wai rots imép tis wicrews évayo- 
u{suevos ocvyypdupaow (iv. 11). ‘o 
pev tis €orly air@ Adyos wpds “Avrovivoy 
rov EvoeBij mpocayopevbévra xat rovs rov- 
tov maidas thy: Te ‘Popaiey ovyxAnToy 
mpoopwrnrixds, trép rav cal ypas doy- 
parwow 6 d¢ devrépay weptéxov drép ris 
nperépas miorewas amodoyiay, iy meroin- 
tat mpos tov rou Sednwpévou abroxparo- 
pos &a8oxdv re xal Spesyupoy ‘Avrevivoy 
Otfpoy (iv. 18). deirepoy Sep raw nal 
npas Soyparwy BiBd:oy avadods rois dedn- 
Awpévors dpxovar (iv. 16) [Avrevivey 
péy 87 rdv EvoeBy xdnOévra . . 
AupnAtos Odjpos, 6 nal ‘Awravivos, vids 


avrov avy xai Aouxip adedd@ dradexerat 


(iv. 14)]. 


No year-dates are given here: but as to the main fact, that 
the second Apology was presented in the reign of M. Aurelius, 
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the view of Eusebius is certainly confirmed. The question is,—Is 
this an independent testimony? ‘The strong resemblance, in 
both matter and words, between a considerable part of the 
Inber de Vir. il. and Eusebius’s History has been often noticed ; 
how far such a resemblance exists in the present case the reader. 
may judge for himself by examining the extracts from Eusebius 
which I have printed in a parallel column. The rest of the 
chapter follows Eusebius more closely still for every fact that it 
contains!, But this is not all. From the delightful letter pre- 
fixed to the treatise it appears that St Jerome had been requested 
by his friend Dexter, a preetorian prefect, to write short memoirs 
of Christian as Suetonius had done of heathen worthies. Jerome 
was willing to do his best, but complained that he had none of 
the advantages enjoyed by Hermippus, Antigonus Carystius, 
Satyrus, and Aristoxenus among the Greeks, or Varro, Santra, 
Nepos, Hyginus, and Suetonius among the Latins. “Sed non mea 
est et illorum similis conditio: illi enim historias veteres anna-- 
lesque replicantes potuerunt quasi de ingenti prato non parvam 
opusculi’ sui coronam texere. Ego quid aucturus, qui nullum 
preevium sequens pessimum, ut dicitur, magistrum memetipsum 
habeo? Quamquam Eusebius Pamphili in decem Ecclesiasticse. 
Historize libris maximo nobis adjumento fuerit, et singulorum 
de quibus scripturi"sumus volumina etates auctorum suorum 
seepe testentur.” Further on in the letter he apologizes in case 
he should have omitted to notice any important works of his own 
contemporaries, on the ground that “in hoc terrarum angulo,” 
in his cell at Bethlehem, he was far removed from the commerce 
of letters. There can therefore be little doubt that his testi- 
mony adds no weight to the private opinions of Eusebius, whose 
case is not much strengthened if we suppose Justin’s own writings 
to have been likewise in St Jerome’s hands; but on that suppo- 
sition it would be hard to understand how it comes to pass that 
the only other allusion to Justin in his writings is that already 
quoted from the letter to Magnus, written five years later, like- 
wise from Bethlehem, and reproducing one of the very phrases 
used here?, St Jerome has been sometimes abused as a mere 


.1 It has been observed that the the same order in Eusebius, iv. 8, where 
chapter on Justin is immediately pre- he notices together the Christian writers 
ceded by that on Hegesippus: this is who had mentioned Antinous. 
easily explained by the occurrence of 2 ‘¢Defendens ignominiam crucis,” 
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copyist for these unlucky memoirs, and of course Mr Shepherd 
pronounces them wholly or mainly a forgery. If regarded as a 
work of research, they certainly are not worthy of the author 
of the Commentary on Daniel; but they ought in fairness to be 
considered as hasty sketches thrown off at the request of a 
friend in a few weeks with the aid of such books as Jerome 
chanced to possess himself, or at least could use at Jerusalem. 
This supposition will save the credit of a great scholar, but it 
will not give value to his testimony as to the date of Justin. 

We now come to St Epiphanius, whose account of Tatian’s 
career it will be necessary to extract in full (i. 390, 1 Colon.)*. 
Tariavds ris dvéarn, rovrous [rovs Zeounptavods]| Bradegdueros, ros nara rovs 
abray ypdvous dy } per abrovs wadw rv davrod ris xevoporias Sidarcxahiay 
mpoornadpevos. Kal 7a pev xpara, ola 31) dd ‘EAAjvev wadelas bwdpxer, 
ouvaxpatet lovorivy rq prroodpy, avdpt aylp nai HA~ Geod, rp awd Tapaperriy 
els Xpiordy memorevxért. Otros yap & *lovorivos Zapapeirys tdrt? +3 yérs, 
els Xpiordy memorevxas, kai peyddws éfacnnbels, aperis re Blow dvOalapueros, 
rd rédos tmép Xpwrot paprupyoas, reAciov oredavov xarafiovra én ris 
‘Popalwy dri ‘Poorixot ryepdvos xal Adpsavot Bacwéos, éréy rpsdnovra 
twapxov ev xabeordéoy fAtig®. Tovrp 6 mpoetpnuévos Tarsavds cwwanpdcas 
Ta mpora xadds hepdpevos nat rH wlores éppwpévos érvyyaver, doov fy civ rh 
dyip "lovorivp tp Maprupt: bre 3é éredevra "lovotivos é dywos, dowep rudrds 
xetpaywyoipevos, iwd rod yxetpaywyod Trararepbers xalt® ém xpnprdy davriv 
éxdovs dca ri mpesoncay aitp ruphocw, xarapéperas avemioyéras fos els 
Gavarov xarevexbein, otrw xal airds. 


€ 


Kal fv pév Svpos rd yévos, ds 9 els nyas AOoica yao wepréxes, Td 


‘‘ignominiamque crucis non erubesce- give the emendations of this passage, 


ret.” The other phrase in the Ep. ad 
Magnum not copied from Eusebius, “et 
resurrectionem Christi tota predicans 
libertate,” if not a mere inference from 
the passages of Justin given by Euse- 
bius, may very well be due to the notice 
of Justin’s doctrine of the resurrection 
which we know was taken by St Metho- 
dius (Phot. Bibl, 298 a 37—41 Bek.), 
with whose treatise St Jerome was cer- 
tainly acquainted (De Vir. Jil. 83) with- 
out favour of Eusebius; for, as is well 
known, that respectable historian does 
not once mention him. 

1 It would be only wasting space to 


chiefly by transposition, proposed by 
Papebroche (Acta Sanctorwm for April 
13, p. 10s) and others. 

3 So we must read for 7p. 

* For the exact meaning of this 
phrase compare PseudoPlato, Ep. iii. 
316 0. Alwwos...éy rixle Swros péoy re 
kal kabeoryxula. 

“ So I would read for cararerpbely 
kal xaradecpOels; Petau merely proposes 
to insert ef before ru¢dds, which mends 
matters very little: xaradegOels was 
probably written in the margin of some 
MS. as a correction of xaradepOely and 
then slipped into the text as an addition. 
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d¢ adrod di8arxadeioy mpoernicaro an’ dpyis uv dy rH Méop roy qworapLay 
ds wept. rd dwdéxaroy gros ‘Avrovivou rod EioeBois Kaloapos ériAnbévros. 
‘Ard “Pepys yap pera rH Tov dyiov “Ioverivou redeiwow dtedOdy eri rd THe 
dvarokijs pépy, kat éxeice diarpiBwv, xaxj dcavoia srepirecdy aidvas tivag Kara 
rovs pvGous Oladevrivov nal dpxds rivas Kal mpoSodds xal airés eidryjoaro. 
(What follows relates to the fate of his doctrine in later times). 
Passing over the opening words!, we are told that Justin was 
martyred at the age of 30, when Rusticus was jyeudr, in the 
reign of Hadrian; that while he lived Tatian consorted with 
him? and remained firm in the faith, but fell away upon his 
death. Epiphanius next mentions Tatian’s country, on the 
authority of such information as had reached him’, and then 
refers the foundation of his school in Mesopotamia to about the 
twelfth year of Antoninus Pius, (i.e. a.p. 149 or 150, according 
as we do or do not reckon the year of accession); for, says our 
author, after Justin’s death he passed from Rome to the East, 
fixed his residence there, and introduced his partly borrowed 
partly original heresy. Here is undoubtedly a great difficulty. 
St Epiphanius first refers Justin’s death to Hadrian’s reign, and 
then places the foundation of Tatian’s school in the twelfth 
year of his successor. Accordingly with very few exceptions 
the critics refuse to build anything upon this latter date: what 
possible credence, they ask, can be given to an author so stupid 
and confused as to say that Justin died in Hadrian’s reign? It 


1 The word dcadetdpevos does not 
refer to order of time but of doctrine, as 
often in Epiphanius. Nor are the next 
words of any use to us, for the Seve- 
riani themselves are here as elsewhere 
equally indeterminate in date, and they 
in their turn are placed by Epiphanius 
in much the same relation to the school 
of Apelles the disciple of Marcion, who, 
as we learn from Theodoret (Her. Fab. 
i. 25), was assailed by Justin as well as 
his master. If these ‘‘ successions,” 
which mean little more than the dadoxat 
of Antisthenes and others, are worth 
anything, they prove only that the 
Encratites founded by Tatian were inter- 
mediate in time between Marcion and 
the Montanists; which has never been 
doubted. 


® Such, I think, must be the mean- 
ing of cuvaxudge: here (and below); for 
the reason given for the fact, namely 
congeniality of pursuits (ola 3) dwd 
“EAAjvev waséelas brdpxwy and "lover. 
r@ dirocdgy), makes no sense with 
the common meaning “‘ was contempo- 
rary with.” But I have no better autho- 
rity to give than a very doubtful pas- 
sage of St Hippolytus, Adv. Her. vii. 
28: Laropvetros 5é ris cuvaxudoas Te 
Baotteldy card Tov abrév xpdvov... 3oy- 
pdrice roatra drota nat Mévavipos. 
Possibly cuva\\drre may be the true 
reading. 

3 The phrase in the original has an 
odd sound, but the meaning can hardly 
be mistaken. 
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would certainly be stupid in us, who possess good evidence to 
the contrary in Justin’s own writings : but what right have we to 
assume that he had these or any other equally conclusive means 
of testing the truth of his statement!? This is, I believe, 
the only passage in which he alludes to Justin?, and here he 
introduces him as a stranger; nor, but for two allusions, should 
we have supposed that he had any acquaintance whatever with 
Eusebius’s History*. Obviously, in pursuing his own tracks of 
research, he neglected such “standard” Ante-Nicene writers as 
were not, like SS. Irenseus and Hippolytus, directly useful for his 
purpose. But Epiphanius is charged with making an error as to 
the relative as well as the absolute date of Justin: in one place 
he says that Tatian left Rome on Justin’s death and apparently 
at once fell into heresy, and likewise that he set up his sect ata 
certain date; in another, that Justin’s death took place at a time 
which we see must have been at least twelve years before that 


_ 1 [Volkmar (p. 420) adopts Semisch’s 
theory (Stud. u. Krit. for 1835, p. 942) 
that Epiphanius, reading in the Acts 
that Justin suffered under Rusticus, and 
finding a Rusticus consul under Hadrian 
in 119, assumed that reign as the time 
of martyrdom; and then guessed that 
he died at the age of 30, because he 
knew him to belong to the second cen- 
tury! It is quite probable that Epi- 
phanius and the Acts drew from a 
common traditional source, by no means 
probable that Epiphanius knew only 
the Acts. There is not the faintest 
indication of date throughout the Acts. 
My own suspicion (of course it cannot 
be more) is that they or rather their 
source did refer the martyrdom to Ha- 
drian’s time, perhaps misled by the 
name of Rusticus; but that the other 
particulars given in them and in Epi- 
phanius are very probably true. But I 
build nothing whatever upon them. It 
is the advocates of a later date who are 
fond of appealing to Rusticus. The 
weary discussion about him is necessary 
only to prove that even on their own 
ground they can get no sure footing. 
The real value of Epiphanius for our 


purpose lies wholly in his information 
about Tatian, which seems to me abso- 
lutely independent of his information 
about Justin. ] ‘ 

2 Unless any one chooses to allege 
the corresponding passage in the Ana- . 
cephaleosis (ii. 143 D), which it may be 
advisable to annex, and so obviate all 
cavil. Tarcavol, Tariavds ovros ovve- 
Blwoe nev’ lovorlyy re udprupe T@ ayly* 
pera 5 rh rod pdprupos Kal didroaddov 
"Ioverivov reXeurip mpocep0dpn rots rod 
Mapxlwvos ddypact twabyrevbels TG atrg 
eSoypdricet, xal wddw Erepa wap’ Exe- 
vov. ‘EXéyero 5¢ dard Mecororaplas 
épudoba. 

8 Panar. xxix. 4, p. 119 B; lxvi. 
21, p. 638 0. Epiphanius seems like- 
wise not to have used Eusebius’s trea- 
tises agaist Marcellus in his account 
of the Marcellian heresy (i. 833, 844). 
Indeed his fastidious orthodoxy would 
have made him little inclined to dwell 
on the writings, had he known them, 
of a man who could condescend to be 
Constantine’s tool in the disgraceful 
attempt to crush St Athanasius at the 
Synod of Tyre; as described by himself 
(i. 723). 
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date. The cavil refutes itself: with all his faults, Epiphanius 
was far too clear-headed not to see so extremely obvious a 
result. I cannot doubt that he saw it perfectly well, and made 
his view consistent with itself by supposing Tatian to have spent 
the interval of above twelve years in heresy, but not to have 
founded his own &dacxarkioy till the expiration of that period’. 
Such a view is quite natural in itself: we have good reason to 
doubt its truth from other evidence; but once more I must pro- 
test against the implied assumption that our author's circle of 
information was exactly coincident with our own. So much for 
Epiphanius’s “stupidity.” Now for his facts. It is highly proba- 
ble that he has here made use of two different accounts. His 
simile of the precipice seems to wind up the first, and then he 
starts afresh with an allusion to the ydors that had reached him. 
It should likewise be noted that the dating of the second account 
is by the year of the emperor, of the first by a subordinate 
jyenovia, the reign being merely mentioned. What year is de- 
noted by the jyepzovia of Rusticus it is unfortunately impossible to 
say with any certainty. ‘He is the magistrate who appears in 
the Acts of Justin’s Martyrdom, and is there called 6 ris ‘Popns 
€rapxos and ¢é érapyos, that is, we may say with tolerable certainty, 
prefectus urbi?. Now we know that according to the purpose of 


1 That Epiphanius at least tried to 
conceive the relative chronology of here- 
sies appears from a passage in the next 
book, Otro: yap, the Montanists, yeyé- 
vaot wept Td evveaxasdéxarov Eros ’AvTw- 
vivov Tov EvoeBois, wera *Adptavdv’ cal 
6 Mapxlwy 5é cai of wept Tarcavdy xal 
am’ avrod d:adetduevoe "Eyxparirac & 
xpovos’ ASptavot Kai werd’ Adpravdv. 

I have taken the most unfavourable 
view in the text. But after all it is 
quite possible, considering how much 
Epiphanius needs emendation, that 
’Adptavoh may be a false reading for 
’"Avrwvivov. Another solution of the 
difficulty is suggested by a Nubian in- 
scription, where Hadrianus must mean 
Antoninus Pius, as Niebuhr shews 
(Kleine Hist. u. Phil. Schr. ii. 195, 6), 
pointing out the fact that Hadrianus 
often appears in his titles during the 


early years of his reign; and in a letter 
to P. Sacratus (Opp. t.ii. p. 421 Frotsch.) 
Muret writes, ‘‘Sic aliquoties in libris 
Juris Civilis nomine Hadriani constat 
intelligendum esse Antoninum.” But 
even if respectable authority could be 
adduced for its standing alone to denote 
Antoninus Pius, the constant usage of 
St Epiphanius himself puts such an in- 
terpretation out of the question. 

2 Corsini (De pref.urb. pp. 9, 12) pro- 
duces two or three passages from Diony- 
sius in which the word is used of the old 
city prefects, who performed certain du- 
ties of the consuls in their absence; and 
(105—107) shews that under Caracalla 
a man, who is called in Dion Cassius 7re- 
mokapxynxdra and in a Roman inscrip- 
tion PRAGF. VRB., appears in a Greek 
inscription as EIITAPXON POMH2Z. He 
does not mention that three times in 
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the institution no one could obtain this office until he had served 


as consul!, 


When therefore we find a Rusticus consul in 119 


and a Q. Junius Rusticus consul in 162, we might naturally infer 
that the prefectship, about which we are inquiring, fell not very 
long after one or other of these dates. Further, when we find 
in the Digest? a rescript from M. Aurelius and L. Verus,— 
written therefore between 161 and 169, the year of Verus's 
death,—which speaks of “Junium Rusticum [amicum)] nostrum 
Preefectum Urbis,” we might be disposed at once to fix on 163—9 


Herodian (ii. 6. § 12; vii. 10. $7; viii. 
8. §8) Exapyos rs wbNews is used appa- 
rently in this sense. This usage may 
perhaps be derived from the resemblance 
in name to the prefectus pretorio, who 
was usually called &rapyos or JVrapyos; 
seo Valois on Eus. V. Const. ii. 46; iv. 1. 
There is no doubt that the terms érap- 
xos and Uwrapxos were much confused 
in writing, and apparently alsuv in 
usage ; so that two passages of Lydus 
quoted by Niebuhr may be applicable 
here: elra rpoeorijcaro rév Tis wédews 
dvd\axa’ UVrapxoy é alrav viv wpocayo- 
pedopev } (ds Teves) worlapxov } dorval- 
xnv, Sv wddae wpalrwpa oblpBavdy EXeyor 
(De Mens. i. 19): 8 ye why Urapxos rip 
wédkw épddarre, custos urbis wrpocayo- 
pevdpevos woavel pirat THs wédews (De 
Magistr. i. 38). But the common word, 
as constantly in Dion, appears to be 
wodlapxos, which does not occur in 
Herodian, if Irmisch’s exhaustive indi- 
ces may be trusted. Of 7ryeudy in this 
sense Corsini (pp. xxvii, 160) gives no 
better instance than aperéugpby May- 
verily TQ iyyeudu, ‘in Greeco Basilii 
Synaxario,’” where there is but little 
reason to fix on one office more than 
another. Dionysius (A. R. vi. 13), speak- 
ing of the battle of the lake Regillus, 
appears to mean the city warden by 
Tov karanerpbévros THs wédews iyyeybvos. 
I have not been able to find any other 
authorities. The word fyeuwyv is badly 
treated in all the lexicons. Probably, 
when it denotes an office, it is the Greek 
translation of proses, of which the fol- 


lowing account is given by Macer, De 
oficio presidie (in the Digest, i. XVII. 
1): “‘ Pressidia nomen generale est, eoque 
et Proconsules et Legati Czsaris et 
omnes provincias regentes, licet Sens- 
tores sunt, Presides appellantur; Pro- 
consulis appellatio specialis est.” 

1 See especially Tacitus’s rapid sum- 
mary (Ann. vi. 11) of the history of the 
office from its original glory in regal 
and early consular days (when the name 
custos urbte was the usual one, Nieb. 
R. H. i. §15, 6; ii. t11—124) through 
the shadowy prefectura feriarum Lati- 
narum of the late consular period, till 
the time when Augustus more than re- - 
stored its dignity (“‘sumpsit e consw- 
laribus qui coerceret,” &c.) See also the 
famous speech of Meecenas in Dion (iii. 
21), and a yet clearer testimony from 
the outcry raised at a violation of the 
Tule in the time of Macrinus early in 
the 3rd century (Ixxviii. 14) ; and several 
cases adduced by Corsini tend the same 
way. But it must be confessed that 
hardly any traces of the observation of 
the rule are to be found in a catalogue 
of city prefects, published (from Bou- 
cher) in the apparatus to the Chronicon 
Paschale (t. ii. p. 194 Bonn.); though 
on the other hand this testimony is only 
remotely inferential for our purpose, as 
the list begins with the year 254. 

4 xlix. 1. 1. § 3; quoted by Cor 
sini, p. 81, who however wrongly gives 
171 as the year of L. Verus’s death. 
The word amicum is not in the original 
hand of the Codex Florentinus. 
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as our approximate date. And in the absence of better evidence 
to the contrary we might be justified in so doing. But a little 
further information shews the precariousness of these. tempting 
speculations. There is no reason to doubt that the honorary 
office of consul suffectus, which was now in full vogue, was as 
valid a qualification for the city prefecture as that of consul or- 
dinarius, and it is only now and then that we hear the names of 
consules suffecti. Moreover Junius Rusticus, the favourite Stoic 
preceptor of M. Aurelius, is expressly described as having been 
consul (Capit. M. Ant. Phil. 3)1; and it is at least not unreason- 
able to identify him with Q. Junius Rusticus, the consul of 162, 
who according to one authority was then consul for the second 
time; and yet only one consulship that can by any possibility be . 
referred to him occurs in the Fasti?. On the other hand earlier 
bearers of the name cannot be considered out of the question. 
Junius Rusticus Arulenus, the friend of Thrasea Peetus and like 
him one of the noblest victims of the reign of terrour under 
Domitian, left a family who were educated by his brother Junius 
Mauricus, the friend of Pliny the younger (Epp. i. 14; ii. 18; vi. 
14). One of the sons was probably Rusticus the consul ordinarius 


1 “Cui etiam ante prefectos pre- 
torio semper osculum dedit: quem et 
consulem iterum designavit: cui post 
obitum a senatu statuas postulavit.” (See 
also Themistius, Or. xvii. p. 215 Hard.) 
These words imply either that the Stoic 
was twice consul, once under M. Aure- 
lius and once before his reign; or that 
death intervened before he had actually 
entered on the office a second time. The 
former is the more probable explanation. 
This is doubtless the ‘‘ille meus Rusti- 
cus romanus” of Fronto Hp. ad Ant, 
i. 2, p. 145 Mai. ed. 1823); and it is 
possible that the epithet romanus may 
be intended to distinguish him from 
some other Rusticus well known to the 
emperor and his fawning correspondent ; 
at least I can think of no other meaning. 

2 *Povorlxios 7d 8’ kat ’Axoudivos is 
the entry for 162 in a list of consuls 
published by Dodwell at the end of his 
Dissertationes Cyprianice and appended 
to the Chronicon Paschale (ii.1'74 Bonn.) 


The interval of time makes it hardly 
conceivable that the §’ can refer back 
to the consulship of 119; especially as 
the true (not accidental) beginning of 
the list is at the year 138 (Dodwell, 
App. 17, 18). The Idatian list (post 
Chron. Pasch. ii. 162 Bonn.) has Rufino 
for Rustico at 162, but probably by a 
mere error of transcription : it has Rus- 
tico at 119. 

* Haakh notices an inscription in 
Gruter (Thes. p. 131. n. 3) in which a 
Q. Junius Rusticus is mentioned, as a 
consul suffectus, he says, because the 
date is the Kalends of July. If now 
we identify the consul of 162 with the 
Stoic, and suppose him to have been 
consul suffectus under Antoninus Pius 
(see note 1), the accounts will all run 
smoothly: and, as his name would not 
appear in the Fasti on the first occasion, 
we can easily understand why only one 
of the lists mentions his double con- 
sulate. 
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of 119, himself perhaps the father of the Stoic. The similarity 
of name suggests that possibly his brother or cousin was Junius 
Mauricianus, whose name occurs twice in the Pandects as a legal 
author, and who at least survived the elder Faustina (Dig. xxxi. 
1. 57). Either of these persons may easily be the city prefect of 
whom we are in search, provided at least that Justin’s death 
took place moderately early in the reign of -Antoninus Pius’. 
Finally an examination of the inscriptions belonging to this 
period will shew that the name of Rusticus was far from uncom- 
mon?2, We must therefore relinquish the attempt to obtain any 
certain evidence from the mention of Rusticus, remembering at 
the same time that the name occurs in at best but secondary 


authorities 3, 


The other account given by St Epiphanius furnishes a pos- 


terior limit. 


On the supposition of its truth Justin’s death can- 


not have taken place later than 149, and is not likely to have 


taken place very much earlier‘. 


1 For the genealogical matter I am 
indebted to an excellent article by 
Haakh in Pauly’s Real-Encyclopedie, vi. 
584. 

2 Corsini (78, 79) produces an in- 
scription containing P. LVCILIVS 
RVSTICVS V. C. PRAEFECTVS 
VRBI, and suggests that possibly he 
may be the Rusticus who is said to have 
put Justin to death. Likely enough ; 
but the inscription gives us no clue to 
the date, not even the century: nor can 
we tell whether he is the Publius who 
figures in the Acta S. Felicitatis. 

3 The Greek Acts of Justin’s Mar- 
tyrdom bear the name of Symeon Meta- 
phrastes. It can hardly be doubted 
that they are among the earlier docu- 
ments which he adopted with little or 
no change among his own compositions, 
but it would be unsafe to dogmatise 
about their date. If the opening words 
are not due to a subsequent hand, as 
Baronio and others after him have too 
hastily concluded, the Church must 
have emerged from persecution before 
they were written. On the other hand 
the comparative simplicity points to an 


early origin. Perhaps the second half 
of the third century is the most pro- 
bable date. 

4 In discussing this important pas- 
sage, I have confined myself to con- 
siderations arising out of the text itself, 
not being now prepared to examine the 
credibility of the author and his sources 
generally. But it would be wrong to 
disguise my conviction that hard mea- 
sure has been dealt out to Epiphanius 
by ecclesiastical scholars. His shallow- 
ness and bigotry as a theologian (aided 
perhaps by a recollection of his extra- 
ordinary conduct to St Chrysostom) 
have unjustly depreciated the pragma- 
tical value of his writings. We owe 
much to his genuine spirit of research, 
which the mere inquisitiveness of Euse- 
bius could never have procured for us. 
His judgement is far inferior to his 
learning, but still by no means to be 
despised. Above all, he has made 
abundant use of many invaluable re- 
cords now lost. And it should be 
remembered that, next to heretico-zoo- 
logy, chronology was perhaps his favour- 
ite pursuit, 
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We now pass over almost five centuries, and arrive at Pho- 
tius. The 125th article of his Bibliotheca begins thus: ‘Aveyydodn 
“lovarivoy rov padprupos dmodoyia imép Xptoriavav xal card ‘EAnvey kal 
xara “Iovdaiwv, xai ert érépa avrov mpaypareia xara Tov mpwrov Kal Seurépov 
tis puoixis dxpodoews x.r.’. To this last work (probably the spuri- 
ous Refutatio dogmatum Aristotelis) Photius adds another which 
may be some or all of the equally spurious Questiones and 


Fesponsa still extant. 


ceeds : 
PHOTIUS. 

Téocapas d€ mpaypareias xara 
Trav eOvay ovvéerakey dy Thy pev Tpo- 
my Avrovive Th émixAny Mig xai rots 
viéot TH Te ovyKAnT@ émédaxe, 

thy dé Sevrépay spoiws rois éxei- 
vou S:addyxots- 

év d¢ rH tpity wept hioews Sat- 
povoy Sceidexrat: 


6 b€ rérapros aire Adyos, Spoiws 
xara €Ovév ovykeipevos, "EXeyxos émt- 
ypapny éxet- 

€ort 8€ air@ Kat 6 mepi Geov 
povapyias, 

xal 6 émypapdpevos YdArns, 


kat pny [kat] xara Mapxiwvos 

dvaykaiot éyot, 
kal) xara macay alpécewy xpn- 

oiyLos mpaypareia, 
 OBros vids pev épu Lpioxov Bak- 
xelou, 

marpida 8 elye Nearodw rip 
tnd thy emapxiay redovaay Tadat- 
orims, 


év.‘Popy 8€ ras dcvarpiBas Exe, 


Next follows, as usual, a brief descrip- 
tion of Justin’s literary character and style. 


Then he pro- 


SOPHRONIUS. 
a a 
@oTe kat Avraviv roe émixAny 
IIim Kai rots rovrov vievot xal rp ° 
ovykAnr@ BiBdov Kara trav Over 
ovvrayetoay emdovvat, ... 
.' a od a 9 a 
kal GAAnv BiBAov rois rov avrov 
‘Avrovivou dcaddxots, ... 
“Eott xal GAAn a’rov BiPdos xara 
“ 9 a“ > f 4 a A a“ 
Trav ebvav, &v n wept Tis hicews Trav 
Satudvey dcadeyerat, 
kat Téraprov Aéyov dpoiws xara 


ray éOvav, dy éréypawev “EXeyyos, 


kal GAXoy wept ris Tod Oeod po- 
vapxias 

kat GANov avdéuace YaArny, 

kal €repoy wept ris Yuyijs. 

Atddoyov xara ray "Iovdaiwy, dy 
éxet xara Tpupavos dpynyot ray "Iov- 
daiwy. 

Ov pny dAAa xal Kara Mapxiovos 
Emionpa TEVXN, «+. 

Kai ddAn BiBdos xara racay ray 
aipérewy... 

Otros [éx marpos Tpioxov Bax- 
xelou, | 

[awd rijs NearoXtrav érapyias 
TlaAaorivns, } 


_ &v th ‘Pon Exov ras darpiBas, 
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PHOTIUS. 
drocopéy xa rois Adyos xal 

rp Bley wal 16 oxipare 
Scdsrupos B¢ ris evaoeBeias dy dpac~ 
ris €cxe Kpioxny éva rwa ray kadov- 
péveov Kunxay deriroAcrevdpevoy air@ 
[-rov P] nal re Bip xal ry Opnoreig: 
id’ of xal cvoxevarbels akies ris 
dAns rov Biov mpoapecéas xal THY 
éreBovrny cuvdscéOnxe: paptupiov yap 
raurny inmddeow tvarnoduevos, Aap- 
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SOPHRONIUS. 

[priseedoe xal rq oxjpar: rer 
groodpur xpsperce] 

ciOivay Kpnoxny row Kusais, viv 
xara réy Xporivaver BAaodnyovrra, 
wal xaray adrdy Aaipapyor, xal sv 
Gdvarov ofeipevoy, Goardy re xal 
axdAagroy, téhos tH ToUTaU epepyeg 
nal emiBovry ds Xproriavds twép roi 
Xptorov érabev. (ap. S. Hieron. 
Opp. ii. 864, 6 Vall. 1767.) 


mpos kal yaiper rdv imwép Xpiotov 
Oavarov avedefaro. 


We are here told that one Apology was presented to Anto- 
ninus Pius, his sons, and the senate; and another to his succes- 
sors. But what is the authority for the statement? It will be 
observed that Photius speaks of reading three books!, one of 
them apparently the larger Apology. Upon these he founds his 
account of Justin’s style. He then appends a list of Justin’s 
other works, and a short biography. He does not say that he 
had read or even seen any of them. It is necessary to insist on 
this point, because it is commonly assumed that Photius had 
read all the books named in his Bibliotheca, (a monument of 
sufficient labour for the leisure hours of one embassy, one would 
have thought, without any gratuitous additions); whereas there 
is really no ground for supposing him to have known more than 
the names in the supplemental lists which he occasionally sub- 
joins. In the present case I hope to be able to show the origin 
of every statement that he makes in what I will venture to call 
his appendix. If the reader will be at the pains to compare 
the two parallel columns printed above, of which that on the 
right hand is taken from the Greek translation of St Jerome's 
book De Viris INustribus made by an otherwise unknown Sophro- 
nius, he will find that Photius has done scarcely more than con- 
dense Sophronius, retaining all the more remarkable words’. 


1 It is not clear whether the replies to 
Aristotle make up one or more treatises. 
* When Sophronius’s translation was 
first published by Erasmus, a suspicion 
wag spread abroad that the editor was 


likewise the author. It is certainly a 
curious fact that no MSS. have ever 
been seen by any one, except perhaps 
(according to his own vague account) 
Le Moyne. And, in spite of the dis- 
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As if to make the coincidence more striking, the words +r¢ 
erixdny, dpoiws (du. xara ray 6ydv), and éxapyias have nothing cér- 
responding to them in the original Latin of St Jerome!. The 
result is obvious. Photius cannot be quoted as an additional 
witness for the late date of the 2nd Apology. He copied Sophro- 
nius, who translated Jerome, who compiled from Eusebius, who 
misunderstood Justin. 

The statement in the Chronicon Paschale (258 Duc.) is taken 
much more directly from Eusebius, for the most part in his very 
words. Under the consulate of Orphitus and Pudens (a.p. 165)? 
it relates that Justin, having presented a second petition to 
M. Aurelius and Verus, was shortly afterwards? martyred on the 
accusation of Crescens, It is not clear which of the two occur- 
rences,—perhaps both,—is intended to be referred to this year. 
But the matter is of little consequence, as there is not a trace of 
any authority having been used except Eusebius‘. 

The brief notices of Zonaras are in like manner altogether 
condensed from Eusebius. His only chronological statements 
are, that in Hadrian’s reign Justin was converted to Christianity 
(Ann. xi. 24)5, that he presented an apology to Antoninus Pius 


covery of coincidence with several arti- 
cles of Suidas, the imputation of pos- 
sible forgery has rested on Erasmus to 
the present day. The following obser- 
vation of Pearson (Vind. Ign. ii. 9, p. 


495 Churt.) seems to have been gene-. 


rally overlooked. ‘‘Erat autem So- 
phronii versio Greecis sequentium sx- 
culorum probe cognita. Suidas eum 
sepissime transcribit: et ante Suidam 
Photius eundem cognovisse deprehen- 
ditur.” He gives an instance from the 
article on St Clement of Rome in a note 
printed in this Journal, i. 404. 

1 An exception may be found in the 
words dvayxaio: \éyot, which are sub- 
stituted for the literal but outlandish 
érionpa retxn (insignia volumina). Also 
the final notice of Justin’s martyrdom 
is expanded into a peroration of truly 
Photian grandiloquence. A more serious 
difference is the absence of all notice of 


the book wept yux7js and. the Dialogue 
with Tryphon ; possibly due to acci- 


dental omission by either Photius or 
some of his transcribers. All the MSS. 
hitherto collated contain unquestionable 
lacune in other places. 

3 The definiteness of the year proves 
nothing. Such a chronicler as this, 
accepting from Eusebius’s History the 
reference to M. Aurelius’s reign, was 
compelled to notice the event under some 
year or other. 

3 ob yer’ ob wodv. Dindorf’s note 
throws doubt on the otherwise obvious 
alteration od werd ron. 

4 [The passages are given in parallel 
columns by Volkmar (p. 443); this and 
the extract from Epiphanius being the 
only testimonies subsequent to Eusebius 
which he has discussed. The debts of 
the Chronicon Paschale to Eusebius are 
pretty generally acknowledged. } 

5 This would be inferred from the 
fact that the first considerable notice of 
him in Eusebius occurs in the narrative 


-of Hadrian’s reign. 
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(xii. 1), and that he suffered martyrdom under M. Aurelius (xi. - 
3). Asimilar statement to this last is also made in the Chro- 
nography of Nicephorus (p. 747 Bonn.). 

Two sentences of Syncellus (i. 662, 663 Did.) are tran- 
scribed from Eusebius’s Chronicle, and are identical with those 
already given at pp.168,9. Both are placed between Syncellus's 
years of the world 5630 and 5638, that is!, ap. 138 and 146. 

At length Cedrenus breaks the tedious succession. In his 
summary of Hadrian’s reign (i. 438 Bonn.) occurs the following 
sentence : ’Em) rovrov "lovorivos 6 guAdcopos xara wacey alpécveaw yripi- 
(ero as yap dynos KAnpns 6 orpepareis, ext ‘Adprayou tsypyxoy aipecierat, 
éxOpot ris ray Xporiavey rrictews, Laropvivos Bage\eidns cai Kapwoxparrys. 
At first sight this looks like an allusion, as Potter supposes, to a 
passage of the Stromata (vii. 17. p. 898 Pott.), well known for 
its perplexities of text; but there is no mention of Carpo- 
crates there: and moreover the next paragraph, devoted to 
Antoninus Pius, has a still more refractory citation from St 
Clement: ds dyox 8é KAjpns, ort "En? abrov Ovaderrivos wat KépSer rai 
Mapxiov év ‘Popn aipeciapya ¢dyvwpi{ovro, cai Tartayds nal Bapdioarns xai 
Ipicxt\Aa xal Mafipiddra al Wevdonpopyrides rev xara Spuyas éyvepi- 
Now Bardesanes and these Cataphrygian prophetesses 
are not mentioned at all by name in St Clement’s extant works, 
though he does promise (Strom. iv. 13. p. 605 Pott.) to enter 
into the Phrygian controversy in a future work on Prophecy; 
and further the form of the sentence implies an actual quota- 
tion?: so that Cedrenus probably refers in both cases to a lost 
work, perhaps the Hypotyposes. It is not impossible therefore 
that the concluding words of the section on Antoninus Pius,—ézi 


4 


Trovrov LoAvxapmros 6 pabnris "Iwavvov rov evayyeXtorod Kai "lovorivos 6 


(ovro. 


Pirdaogos kai Atovicros 6 exioxoros Kopivbov épapripyaay,—may rest 


likewise on Clement’s authority. 


1 According to Mr Clinton’s adjust- 
ment of Syncellus’s years of the world, 
F, R. i. 327. 

® The asyntactical use of 3r:, where 
we should employ inverted commas, 
though by no means unknown to the 
best authors, becomes much more fre- 
quent and more fearless in late Greek. 

3 ‘We have no means of judging how 
far the chronicler mentioned by Pearson 


But this is mere conjecture®. 


(De Succ. ii. 14, § 1) should be con- 
sidered a bona fide independent autho- 
rity. ‘‘Apud Chronographum veterem 
MS. quem mihi commodavit Vir erudi- 
tissimus Isaacus Vossius hac legi. Mera 
5é ‘Adpcavdy éBaclrevcev ’Avrwvrivos Ery 
KB’, ép ob TloNvcapros 6 pabyris ‘Io- 
dyvov rod evayyedoTo Kal "Ioverivos 6 
girdcogos éuapripnoay.” 
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Once more, Michael Glycas (Ann. iii. p. 449 Bek.) has a 
similar record: Mera d€ Adptavdy “Avrewvivos 6 8a xpyoréy tpémov Aeyd-. 
pevos EvoeBins ern xB’, ef od Kat "Iovorivos 6 peddaopos Kai Arovicwos 6 
érioxoros KopivOouv ro 8:a paprupiov réAos ed¢fayro. 

Suidas deserves no more than a passing word, for his article, 
as Kiister has remarked, is transcribed verbatim from Sophronius. 

The reign of Severus witnessed the martyrdom of Justin, if 
we are to trust the Hypomnesticon (140, § 5, in Gallandi, Bibl. 
Pair. xiv. 66) of Josephus, written in 901! 

The series of Greek evidence would be incomplete without 
some notice of the ecclesiastical books. In the Menologium or 
Martyrology of Basil (iii. 121, Urbini, 1727), compiled in the 
ninth century, we find for the lst of June an d6Anors row dyiov 
paprupos "lovorivou rov gitoadpov. Justin, we are told, was a philo- 
sopher of Neapolis in Syria, who being converted came to Rome 
in the reign of Antoninus, wrote a “tome” against idolatry and 
on behalf of the Christian faith, and presented it to the emperor, 
who struck with his wisdom not only abstained from slaying 
him but praised him. Having however by his arguings (daAcfeow) 
against idolatry excited the ill will of Crescens, he died (dvypé6n) 
the victim of his machinations. It will be observed that but one 
Apology and one emperor appear here, though there is nothing 
absolutely contradictory to a different view. Then follows on 
the same day another account headed xal d@Anots rov ayiov paprv- 
pos "Ioverivoy xai rijs cvvodias abrov, and beginning abruptly with the 
words xal ofra: of dyrot év TH ‘Poy deérpBov. It describes the exa- 
mination before the prefect (whose name is not given), in lan- 
guage condensed from the existing Acts, and finally his death © 
by beheading. Some light is thrown on this rather perplexing 
combination by the two corresponding variations prefixed to the 
prayers in the Menwa (Jun. ff.a a 11 b, 1 a, Venice, 1626). First, 
again on June 1, we have the title, ‘H pyjpy rot dyiov paprupos "Iov- 
orivov rou piXocdpov; then three verses, of which more presently ; 
then a narrative with occasional coincidences of language with 
that in the Menologium, how Justin of Flavia! in Syria, son of 
Priscus son of Bacchius, came to Rome and presented to the 
emperor Antonius petitions (A8eA\ovs) against idolatry and on 
behalf of the Christian faith; but having excited the ill will of 


1 The separate use of this name is with Nedods, it is exceptional and 
very singular. Even in combination almost confined to coins. 


Vou. III. June, 1856. 13 
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Crescens was tortured and put to death: some vague praise of 
his purity of life, wisdom, and literary productiveness is added, 
Here again but one emperor is mentioned, though more than 
one Apology. Then follows what appears to be considered as 
the commemoration of a different saint, Tj air# jpépa ray dyiev 
papruper "lovorivov, Xapirwvos, Xaptrovs, EveAmiorov, ‘Iépaxos, Téwves, ral 
Badepravov. The story is told briefly, Odros of dys FOAncay év ‘Popy 
én) ‘Povcrixov rov érapyxov; kal perd moAAas Bagayous ras xepadus dwrerpy- 
@Qncav; after which we here too have a condensed question and 
answer from the Acts. It cannot be doubted that all these 
accounts refer to the trae St Justin Martyr; though the same 
éannot be said of the three curious lines which follow the first 
title in the Menzea: 


"lovorivoy xévetoy fpev éx Biov' 
‘Os «lOc mperov rovs meiv dedcxoras- 


IIpdrn "louviov &dAcBopifer *loverrivoy. 


But it is beside our purpose to enter these hagiological laby- 
rinths!, 

Returning to the West, we naturally ask what was the tradi- 
tion respecting the great Samaritan martyr in the Eternal City 
where he died, and in the Western Churches which afterwards 
looked to her with reverence. The history of the Latin Mar- 
tyrologies is too obscure, and I have too little knowledge of 
existing investigations on the subject, to admit of any recondite 
researches here: I can only state a few facts which lie upon the 
surface. Justin is not commemorated at all in what is called the 
shorter or older Martyrology (by some supposed to have the best 
claim to the name Romanum’), nor in that of Bede.(uninterpo- 
lated), nor in that of Hrabanus Maurus. The Martyrologies of 
Ado (anno 879; p. 20, ed. Rosweyd. Antv. 1613) and Notker 
(anno 894; in Basnage, Thes. Mon. ii. (3) 115) under April 13 
have the following account: “Apud Pergamum Asis urbem 
natalis [-ivitas Notk.] Sanctorum Carpi episcopi et Papirii diaconi 
et Agathonicee optimse foeminze aliarumque multarum, quze pro- | 
batis confessionibus [pro beatis confessoribus Notk.] martyrio coro- 
natee sunt. Cum quibus et vir mirabilis Justinus philosophus, qui 

1 Some materials have been collected the Roman Depositie Martirum of the 
by Papebroche in the Acta Sanctorum year 354, best given by Mommsen in 


for April 13. the Phil.-Hist. Abh. d. Séichs. Ges. for 
* His name is likewise absent from 1850, pp. 631—633. 
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in habitu quoque philosophorum incedens pro religione Christiana 
plurimum laboravit; in tantum ut Antonino Pio et filiis ejus et 
Senatut ibrum contra gentes scriptum daret, ignomintamque cre- 
cis non erubesceret, Cumque jam secundum librum successoribus 
prefati Imperatoris, id est, Antonino Vero et Aurelio Commodo pro 
religionis nostree defensione porrexisset, remuneratione [read -nem] 
linguee fidelis martyrii munus accepit.” The words here given 
in italics are taken directly from St Jerome (De viris illustribus), 
whom we have already seen (p. 173) to have merely compiled 
from Eusebius. All the rest of the article (except the few 
words printed in smaller type!, some of which answer to syno- 
nymous words) is taken verbatim from Rufinus’s translation of 
Eusebius (H. E. iv. 15, 16)%. The same authority supplies all 
the materials and many of the characteristic words of the Mar- 
tyrologiwm Romanum (p. 97, Antv. 1701), except in the case where 
recourse seems to have been had to the original text of Euse- 
bius®, The article on Justin in the Martyrology compiled by 
Usuard in 876 for Charles the Bald (p. 207, ed. Soller. Anty. 
1714) is an abridged copy from the M. Romanum. Thus it appears, 
first, that the Western Martyrologies, so far as they notice Justin 
at all; refer his death to the reign of M. Aurelius; secondly, that 
their sole historical authority is directly or indireetly Eusebius‘. . 


the preceding chapter in Eusebius are 
merely an appendix to his long narrative 
of St Polycarp’s death, which is itgelf 
immediately preceded (end of iv. 14) by 
the announcement of the new reign. 
The correction Rome may come either 


1 No one, I stippose, will think the 
origin of the traditional ‘episcopi’ and 
‘diaconi’ of much importance: they ulti- 
mately appear in Nicephorus (Z. £. iii. 


2 Observe the pregress of errour. 


The slovenly and unconscientious Ru- 
finus renders xara rovrouvs by cum 
quibus ; Justin becomes linked to cer- 
tain obscure Asiatic martyrs, who are 
only incidentally noticed by Kuse- 
bius; and thus the scene of his mar- 
tyrdom is transferred from Rome to 
Pergamus ! 

3 That is to say, the right form (dn 
qua etiam persecutione Rome) is given to 
the words xara rotvrovs mistranslated 
by Rufinus, which must mean ‘‘in the 
reign of these emperors,” the preceding 
sentence having in persecutione M. Anto- 
nint Vert et Inc Aurelie Commodt 
appended to it. The last few lines of 


from rj weydvy wédet in the quotation 
from Tatian in c. 16, or from ém ris 
‘Pwalwy wédews in the heading to the 
same chapter; which though not by 
Eusebias himself (for the division of 
chapters is not his own, as could easily 
be shewn if there were space here) is of 
considerable antiquity. The Mart. Rom. 
also interpolates among the martyrs an 
unknown Agathodorus. 

4 In many other cases it may be 
reasonable to inquire how far the records 
of martyrdoms collected by Eusebius 
himself may lie at the base of later 
commemorations. Here we need not 
go beyond his existing History. 

13—2 
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To complete the survey of ancient tradition, we must exa- 
mine the Latin Chronicles of the middle ages; and the more, 
because two or three of them have been dragged in of late 
years as if they afforded important independent testimony. But 
it should be remembered that their real value almost exclusively 


belongs to their own and immediately preceding times: as ~ 


synopses of universal history, either from the creation of the 
world or from the birth of Christ, they jot down briefly the most 
interesting dates, but are at the same time the frankest possible 
compilations. Prosper of Aquitaine (anno 455) copies the two 
articles of Eusebius’s Chronicle (Hieronymic), giving the one 
to the consulship of Gratus and Seleucus, that is, 142, 144, or 
1451, and the other to that of Tertullus and Sacerdos, that is, 
158 (Basnage, Thes. An. i. 281, 282). Cassiodorus (anno 519) 
copies only the first article, assigning it to the same year (Opp. 
i, 388, Garet. Rotomagi, 1679). 

If originality is to be looked for anywhere, it is in our own in- 
comparable Bede, who, waiving his higher merits, would have been 
an honour to any age, whether as regards the width of his learning 
or the force and freedom of his criticism. The chronicle which 
forms the sixty-sixth chapter of his larger work De temporum 
ratione gives the principal events of each emperor’s reign, with- 
out any dates but those of accession?. His account of Anto- 
ninus Pius begins thus (vi. 305, Giles) : 


BEpa. 
Antoninus cognomento Pius, 


S. Hieronymus (ed. Pont.) 
Had, 21, Romanorum xin. T. 


cum filiis suis Aurelio et Lucio 
annos XXII, menses II. Justi- 
nus Philosophus librum pro 
Christiana religione composi- 
tum Antonino tradidit, benig- 
numque eum erga Christianos 
homines fecit. Qui non longe 
post suscitante persecutionem 


1 Gratus and Seleucus really belong 
to 221, but must here denote 144 or 
145, a8 estimated by the consuls whom 
they precede; 142, by their order of 
years of the reign. See Clinton, F. R. 
ii. 186; Mommseen, J. c. 661. 


Antoninus cognomento Pius, 
cum liberis suis Aurelio et 
Lucio regnavit an. 23 [22 codd. 
multi] mensibus 3. 

A. P. 3. Justinus philoso- 
phus librum pro nostra reli- 
gione conscriptum Antonino 
tradidit. 


® Some confusion appearg in (at least) 
the printed text of these dates; so that 
at the period of the Antonines the 
year given for the accession of each 
emperor really belongs to that of his 
successor. 
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Bepa, S. Hizronymus. 
Crescente Cynico pro Christo A. P. 13. Crescens Cynicus 
sanguinem fudit!, agnoscitur, qui Justino nostri 


dogmatis philosopho, quia se 
gulosum et prsevaricatorem phi- 
losophise coarguebat, persecu- 
tionem suscitavit, in qua ille 
gloriose pro Christo sanguinem 
fudit. 


Comparison with the Hieronymic version of Eusebius’s Chro- 
nicle shews that Bede has merely combined into one and con- 
densed the separate articles on Justin, adding only the words in 
italics, which appear to give the sense of the remark appended 
by Eusebius (H. E. iv. 12) to his extract from the first Apology. 
In 879 Ado (Bibl. Pat. ii. 342,Paris 1624) copied Bede verbatim, 
without a date, So also Romualdus of Salerno in 1177 (Mura- 
tori, Script. It. vii. 61). Regino wrote in 906 (Pertz. Mon. Hist, 
Germ. Script. i. 544), making much use of the Hieronymic Chro- 
nicle. Under Antoninus Pius he has merely “Justinus philosphus 
claret ;” under M. Aurelius, “ Horum et supra dictorum tempori- 
bus coronati sunt...apud Pergamum Asise usbem Carpus philoso- 
phus, Papirius diaconus, et Justinus philosophus ;” in short, the 
substance of Rufinus’s assertion. But under Commodus he 
warns his readers against relying too much on his indication of 
particular reigns®, In 1054 Herimann (Pertz. J. c. v. 76) affixed 
to the year 140 the following: ‘ Antoninus cognomento Pius per 


1 The printed text adds ‘“‘sub Pio 
Rome episcopo” by a mistake of punc- 


every page of his records of these early 
centuries shews marks of his own ori- 


tuation: these words belong to the next 
statement, about Hermas and his Pastor. 

3 That Bede was acquainted with 
the Church History as well as the 
Chronicle of Eusebius appears from the 
preface to the same treatise (vi. 140 
Giles). Perhaps I have been too hasty 
in assuming that Bede was the first to 
cast the narrative into this particular 
form. But, having carefully examined 
every Chronicle in Pertz and Muratori, 
I am pretty confident that it appears in 
no document printed in those vast col- 
lections antecedent to his date; and 


ginal criticism. 

3 <¢ Hujus temporibus nonnulli passi 
sunt quos supra notavimus. Sed idcirco 
heec non per ordinem certis imperatorum 
temporibus exprimi potuimus, quia in 
quibusdam passionibus sanctorum supra 
nominatorum imperatorum vocabula ita 
confuse posita sunt, ut, cum dicat rem 
sub Antonino gestam, ignoretur utrum 
sub Pio aut sub Commodo actum sit, 
et, cum dicit sub Lucio, ambiguum sit 
utrum sub Aurelio aut sub Antonino 
gestum sit.” The good abbot’s discretion 
may atone for his bad Latin. 
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apologeticum Justini Christiani philosophi et postea martyris 
edoctus, clemens efficitur nostris,” which is surely only a dis- 
guised repetition of Bede; and then clumsily adds the two arti- 
cles abridged from the Hieronymic Chronicle, at 143 and 156. 
He is avowedly copied by Bernold in 1072 (Pertz. v. 414); and 
(scarcely varied in year) abridged by the Annales Mellicenses in 
1123 (Pertz. ix. 486), and Rudbert in 1186 (Pertz. ix. 762). 
In 1082 Marianus (Pertz. v. 512, 513) copies the Hieronymic 
Chronicle verbatim about Justin, although he has ecclesiastical 
information for that period from other sources: he seems to 
differ in years; but that is because he places Antoninus Pius’s 
accession in 145 instead of 138. Lastly, in 1106 Ekkehard 
(Pertz. vi. 104, 105) has at Ant. P. 4 half Bede’s article, at 14 
the Hieronymic article on Crescens, and at 15 a notice of the 
alleged letter of Antoninus to the communes of Asia, obviously 
taken directly or indirectly from Eusebius himself (H. Z. iv. 13). 
Thus he and he alone is at last responsible for the whole mass of 
Western tradition respecting Justin. 

The results of our review of the traditional evidence may 
now be stated in few words. Justin’s death,—and that, be it 
remembered, is the main point chronologically attested,—is 
placed by some under Antoninus Pius (July 138 to March 161), 
by others under M. Aurelius (March 161 to March 180). The 
Chronicon Paschale alone of the witnesses for a late time gives a 
definite year, namely 165. But the reign is indicated by a long 
series of authors beginning with Eusebius, and, as I believe, 
deriving their information exclusively from him. On the other 
side we have a much scantier list of names. St Epiphanius dis- 
tinctly places an event subsequent to Justin’s death in 149 or 
150: and Cedrenus and Glycas send us back to the reign of 
Antoninus Pius. Epiphanius’s authority is unknown, but there is 
no reason to suppose it identical with that of Cedrenus (whom 
Glycas very possibly follows); for the one wrote about Tatian, 
and the other about Justin. Further, as we have already seen, 
no less a personage than St Clement may be the source of Ced- 
renus’s account. Thus we have in favour of the reign of Antoni- 
nus Pius two distinct traditions, in favour of that of M. Aurelius 
only the one long Eusebian tail, suspended ultimately not, as far 
as we can see, from any earlier author or tradition, but from the 
historian’s private interpretation of a passage in Justin’s own — 
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second Apology. Ta that Apology then we are next sent back 
to see whether there is any evidence respecting it capable of 
rebutting the now obvious presumption against a late date for 
the martyrdom. External evidence there is none except the 
Eusebian catena just discussed. The internal evidence, I haye 
tried to shew, is conclusive for the reign of Antoninus Pius, and 
thereby cuts the first joint or link on which the whole weight of 
argument for the late date to either Apology or death depends. 
But its apparent proximity to the First Apology is our only clue 
to a narrower determination. Accepting then from Epiphanius 
149 or 150 as the posterior, or rather post-posterior, limit of 
Justin’s life, his first Apology must fall between 138 and that 
time. It is best to place it tolerably near to 148 or 149, where 
Justin’s rough 150 years from the Nativity are completed; and 
the epithet ¢pacry sadeias used of L. Verus tends in the same 
direction. He was fourteen years old on Dec. 15, 144, and 
therefore probably assumed the toga virilis at the Liberalia 
in March 145. This then may be taken as the earliest point at 
which Justin was likely to address him as he has done. Accord- 
ingly we may without fear of considerable errour set down Jus- 
tin’s first Apology to 145 or better still to 146, and his death to 
148. The second Apology, if really separate from the first, will 
then fall in 146 or 147, and the Dialogue with Tryphon about 
the same time}. 

The conclusions ave at in this article will probably sound 
strange to those who are chiefly conversant with modern text 


1 [Volkmar pushes forward his dates 
in a rather arbitrary manner. At pp. 
463, 464 hesays, ‘‘Both Apologies belong 


least not written till after 152. The 
Acts shew that his stay at Rome on his 
return was long, and he may ‘‘ very 


to the same year aster 140, but also, as 
appears by the longer Apology, not long 
after, i.e. about 150 in the strict sense 
of the words; the Dialogue not till after 
both, that is, after this one apologetic 
work of Justin.” It is impossible, he 
tells us at p. 466, to fix exactly how late 
after 147 the Dialogue was written: 
but it was held at Ephesus (which after 
all may only mean that the scene was 
laid at Ephesus), and the Apology 
written at Rome: a departure from 
Rome and a stay in Asia must there- 
fore intervene, and the Dialogue was at 


possibly” have been driven thither by 
the persecutions in Asia in 156—158, 
under which Meliton wrote. We shall 
not then, he says, do wrong in more 
closely determining the Dialogue to 
about 15s, after which Justin cone be 
martyred about 160. 

Even on Volkmar’s premisses, this is 
surely a wilfully extreme position for a 
critic to take up, who has no special 
purpose to serve; seeing that Antoninus 
Pius died March 7, 161. But I hope I 
have succeeded in shewing that much 
narrower limits may rightly be accepted. } 
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books. A century and a half or more ago views substantially 
the same were backed with the weight of names not yet quite 
forgotten. Pearson was, I believe, the author of the revolt 
against the Eusebian chronology; and he was followed with 
greater or less agreement by Dodwell, Massuet, Baratier, and 
Gallandi. The dark age which succeeded cared nothing for 
Justin Martyr or his times. That reproach is now partly re- 
moved, thanks to the renewed interest in Church History and 
biblical criticism in Germany and to somewhat different move- 
ments in England. Yet the steps which have been taken to- 
wards restoring the image of the early Church have been uncer- 
tain and few. An immense debt of gratitude is owing to Nean- 
der and Schleiermacher for the work which has already been 
done by themselves or by their scholars: but the kind of criti- 
cism associated with the names of Bentley and Pearson: has been 
for the most part neglected by them as dry and unphilosophical, 
and the result is a chaos of weltering theories. In England the 
name of Clinton may be allowed to make up for many deficiencies, 
and the diligence and independence of his labours are above all 
praise. Unfortunately however he is too apt merely to compare | 
authorities without sifting their individual value; moreover in 
his ecclesiastical notices he has followed too implicitly the 
episcopal chronology of Pagi, and thereby his determination of 
Justin’s date is altogether perverted. 

It may perhaps be prudent to notice an objection which Ger- 
man if not English critics might naturally be expected to make, 
founded on the respective policies of the two emperors whose 
reigns have been the battle field of this article. The undoubted 
persecutions which took place in the time of M. Aurelius give a 
plausible colour to the notion that he was essentially a perse- 
cutor: and it has now become a theological common-place to 
extol his character as the perfection of stoical virtue applied to 
the duties of a ruler, and then demonstrate its necessary hostility 
to Christianity. On the other hand the mildness of his prede- 
cessor’s character has been urged as an argument against the 
probability of his permitting such “unjust” proceedings at Rome 
as the martyrdom of St Justin. I hope at some future time to 
be able to discuss more thoroughly the characters and policies 
of the emperors between Domitian and Commodus. It must suf- 
fice for the present to protest against the sentimental fiction of 
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M. Aurelius as the model heathen emperor, which has become 
accepted chiefly through the rhetoric of Gibbon, and has lately 
reappeared in England out of his pages with new adornments, to 
teach the kingdoms of modern Europe the true art of govern- 
ment. I will yield to no one in admiration for M. Aurelius in 
respect of much of his private life: but alas for the hapless pro- 
vinces that were cursed with his good nature. For some perse- 
cution, committed in a fever-fit of superstition, he is clearly 
responsible: but most of the bloody acts of his reign were per- 
petrated by the savage and greedy officials with whom he found 
it disagreeable to interfere. With regard to Antoninus Pius, it 
is difficult not to suspect that the spurious edict to the assembly 
of Asia in favour of the Christians has insensibly influenced the 
minds even of those who reject it}, The fact is that we know 
extremely little about his reign at all, and yet we do know that it 
was marked as a time of portents and strange occurrences, the 
usual occasions of popular violence against the Christians. 
Above all, we know that the state of the law till the middle 
of the third century made it very difficult for any but a very 
determined emperor to restrain a mob or a prefect bent upon 
destroying the “atheists.” 
Fenton J. A. Horr. 


IV. 


Notes on the Agamemnon of Aischylus. 


- No Greek tragedy, perhaps, has received more attention from 
scholars ‘than the play which forms the opening of the only 
extant trilogy. And it well deserves the pains which have been 
bestowed upon it. For while the picturesqueness and lyric beau- 
ties of the choral odes and the dramatic force of the dialogue 


1 The letters will of course still 
remain, which Antoninus Pius, accord- 
ing to Meliton (ap. Euseb. H. £. iv. 26), 
wrote to several states repli rod pnidv 
vewrepliew mwepl hua. The phrase ex- 
preases very happily the indefinite kind 
of protection which a benevolent em- 


peror would try to extend to a class of, 
harmless men whom he saw to be fre- 
quently the victims of cupidity or fanati- 
cism. It does not indicate any dis- 
pensation from the regular legal pro- 
ceedings which might undoubtedly be 
taken against the Christians. 
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must always attract a number of readers, who will neglect the 
less interesting plays, every one must feel that % presents a 
greater number of peculiar difficulties than almost amy other 
relic of the Greek stage. The existing state of the criticiem 
and interpretation of this play is well exhibited im Ma Paley’s 
successive editions, and his learning and good taste have gene- 
rally guided him to a right decision, or at least to a defensible 
opinion, in regard to the views, which he has adopted from other 
commentators, or originated himself. There are, however, some 
passages, and those too among the most difficult or interesting 
in the play, in which I am unable to acquiesce altogether in any 
current reading or rendering; and it may perhape be worth while 
to submit to the judgment of others the conclusions to which I 
have been led on a recent perusal of the Agamemnon. In every 
passage, on which I have anything new to offer, I will first quote 
the immediate context, as it is generally read. The numbering 
of the lines is that in Mr Paley’s second edition (Caatabrigia 
1853). 


vv. 11—19: 
et’ Gy 38€ vucrindaykrov ev8pocdy 1° Exe 
evyny dveipois ovK émirxomouperny 
éunv. pdoBos yap ax Umvouv mapacrarei, 
TO py BeBaiws Br€ehapa cupBareiv virvg- 
Grav 8 deidev 7 puviperba 8x0, 
umvou 168 dvripoArov évréuvav axos, 
KXaiw tér’ otkov rovde cupdopay oréver, 


oly ods ta wpdoF aptora d:arovavpevov. 


Very few critical readers will, I think, be disposed to deny that 
there is an intolerable awkwardness in this passage, and the 
more it is examined, the more it must be felt that the super- 
fluous and ill-placed éyyj», at the beginning of the third line, has 
usurped the functions of some verb, which is required as the 
apodosis of «dr av ¢yw, and as the pivot of the ¢dBos yap, «.r.A. 
which follows. It must also be obvious, that, standing immedi- 
ately under ei, and immediately above ré py, the intrusion of 
€nyy is easily accounted for. And it is clear to me that the only 
question, which is really open, is—what verb is at once most in 
harmony with the sense of the passage, and with the traces of 
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2 existing text? The watchman says that: “when he keeps 
} night-wandering and dew-drenched lair not visited by 
gams, then he—does something—for fear stands by his side 
ttead of sleep, so that he cannot close his eyelids in unbroken 
pose; and that when he seems to sing or chirp, by way of 
medy for the sleep which he is deprived of, then he weepa 
d wails for the unhappy condition of his master’s house.” 
rely we have here two different statements; when he goes to 
3 resting-place, fear ubliges him to substitute for quiescence 
mething the reverse of it; and when he tries to cheer himself 
th music, his voice breaks forth in lamentation. All things 
nsidered, there is no verb so well calculated to take the place 
éunv, a8 ép6e, which, according to palesographical considera- 
ms, is very near it in outward appearance. This word, which 
operly means to go slowly backwards and forwards, to walk 
infully or reluctantly, is often used by Aschylus to denote 
nstrained progress, or going away, when honour, interest, or 
easure would call upon us to remain in some place. Thus 
Eumen. 291 we have: 


otros o ‘ArdAXN@v avd AOnvaias abevos 

pioar ay adore pi ov mapnpeAnpévoy 

Eppew, td xaipew. py paldrf drov ppevar. 
his is just the state of restlessness, which the watchman would 
tribute to the influence of his continual fears ; as the Erinnyes 
ould goad Orestes, so the sentinel’s terror kept him in continual, 
ough reluctant motion. I think therefore that Eschylus wrote 
peo, and not éyuy» in this passage. 


II. 
vv. 69—71: 
otf broxdaiwy otf vrodciBaor 
ovre Saxpuwy dripev icpar 
opyds dreveis mapadedges. 
» one, I think, who is well acquainted with the style of Hschy- 
3, can hesitate to adopt the suggestion of Paley and Hermann, 
at ovre daxpvov is a marginal explanation of one of the two 
eceding participles, probably of érode/Bwv, and ought to be struck 
t. It seems to me simply impossible that the poet should 
we added such a tame and common-place word as daxpioy to 
s emphatic alliteration of troxaiey or tsodaiev—~whichever is 
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the true reading—and imodeSer. This sort of parechesis in the 
repetition of words beginning with the same preposition is com- 
mon enough, and there is no example, I believe, of its interrup- 
tion by the addition of an uncompounded word. Thus in v. 1530 
we have xdmrece, xarOave, xa xarabayopuer, the effect of which would 
be entirely lost, if the metre allowed or obliged us to write 
6iyoper. So also we might compare v. 1382: dwéduaes, awérapes, 
drérokts & éca, where Hermann has corrected the last word!. 
With regard to the meaning of the passage, I am surprised that 
any one should for a moment hesitate to accept the opinion 
adopted by Bamberger, Dindorf and Hermann, that the Chorus is 
here referring to the sacrifice of Iphigenia. That dsvpa iepd are 
“sacrifices offered without fire” is sufficiently proved by Pindar, 
Ol, vir. 48: 

xal rol yap aldoicas tyovres omépp avéBay Groyos od- revfav 8 axi- 

pots lepots 

dAcos ev axpord\es. 
Now this “sacrificing without fire” might either imply, as in the 
passage of Pindar, the neglect of a prescribed form of religious 
worship; or it might denote, as in the case of Iphigenia, the 


1 I cannot doubt that we ought to 
make this correspondence of the two 
words beginning with d- more complete 
by reading dxalpwy for dxalpws in the 
Choéph. 615. In Theognis 899 (919) 
we read ; 


Wor’ és Axatpa wovety cal uh Siu @ 
Kn €0€\y Tis-—— 

which would fully explain the dxalpwy 

wéywv. And in the Agamem. 781, dxal- 

pws is used as a synonym for ddlkus : 


yace 5é xpbvy dScarevOdpevos 
Téy Te Stxalws cal rov dxalpws 
wow olkoupodvra wodtray. 


As the chorus is alluding to cruel and 
murderous actions committed by women 
against their nearest friends, these crimes 
are properly designated as dxapa, “‘con- 
trary to the right and expected measure 
or rule,” no less than dyeldtxa, “ un- 
feeling and merciless in themselves.” I 
think too that the order of thought re- 
quires us to place dvr. y’, which refers 


to the Lemnian crime, as the climax of 
the other female iniquities, before the 
reference to Clytemnestra—in other 
words, to make it the strophe ; and then 
what is now o7p. y’ will follow in a 
natural order as the antistrophe. This 
presumes that we should read drevxopat 
in v. 616, én’ dvipl dos éweixdrws oéBas 
in v. 619, and tlw 8 d. é. 8. in v. 620. 
A proper metrical emphasis requires, I 
think, that the beginning of the strophe 
and antistrophe should be arranged 
thus : 


xaxdy 5¢ rpecBeveras 7d Atuvroy 
Adyw* yoara de 

3a wdOos xardwrucror, Yxacer 3é res 
dvr. érel 3° éreuyncduny duedixuv 

wove dxalpwy &é, 

Sua dires yauhreup,’ dretyouar Sonos. 
I have taken 52 wd@os from Hermann’s 
yi wd0os. His readings in vv. 614— 
621, and the parenthesis which he sup- 
poses, are quite inadmissible, 


OTp. 
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offering up of a human victim, who could not be burnt or 
cooked, and in part eaten, as all burnt offerings were, by the 
assembled worshippers. Hence, in the same chorus, the sacri- 
fice of Iphigenia is described as one against all law, one which 
none might feast on (v. 147): 


omevdopéva Ovaiav érépay dvopdy rw’ Z8acroy. 


Again, the dreveis épyai, which I have compared with another 
passage of Pindar (see Journal of Class. and Sacred Philology, 
No. II. p. 211), manifestly presume personal feelings—no doubt 
the stubborn and inexorable resentment of Clyteemnestra, Ac- 
cordingly, dripwr iepay cannot be the genitive of the subject, but 
must represent the object or cause of the wrath provoked by 
the sacrifice of Iphigenia. And so the passage will mean: “nei- 
ther by offerings of fire nor by offerings of tears will one soothe 
the stubborn wrath excited by that unburnt sacrifice;” which 
is much the same as the sentiment in vy. 148: 

pipves yap hoBepa maXivopros 

olxovdpos Soria pyduov phys rexvdrowwos. 


This is in fact the key-note to the forebodings attributed to the 
chorus up to the time of the catastrophe. See especially vv. — 
1309—1318. 


ITI. 
vv. 97—103: 


rourav défao’ Ore xai 8uvardy 
cat Oépts alveiy 
marav Te yevou raode pepipvns 
n viv tore pev xaxdppoy redrdbec 
tore 0 éx Ovotay dyava daivovo’ 
Amis duuves ppovrid’ daAnoroyv 
tiv OupoBdpoy ppéva umyy. 
It seems to me scarcely possible that Aischylus should have 
written Aédfaca raid re yevod in a construction like this. The pas- 
sages quoted by Paley belong to a different class. Nor can I for 
@ moment accept Heindorf’s extraordinary suggestion that the 
construction is yevod Aéfaca wav re. It appears much more likely 
that Aschylus wrote A€XONOe, which has been corrupted into 
AG€ZAC. With regard to the end of the passage, I cannot hesi- 
tate to adopt the conjecture of Ahrens: dsAncrov Avmns, Oupopbdpoy 
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amv, which I think is confirmed by the similar confusion of dr, 
alea, and dv3pav, which I haye pointed out in a note on the 
Antigone, 604—607. 


IV. 
vv. 162—164: 

ov doris mapobey qv péyas 

Tappay@ Space Bovey 

ovdéy AéEac apy ay. 
Various attempts have been made to correct this obviously cor- 
rupt passage. Schiitz and Hermann proposed oid» &» réta, 
Klausen ovdev és AeEa, Ahrens obd¢ Ac£eras, Markscheffel ors Adferas, 
Franz ob Acdéferar, Miiller ovdey dpxéoa, Conington oix ddéfera, and 
Paley, adopting the first of these conjectures, renders it, after 
Hermann, nullius momenti est, with reference to the idiom ovde 
Aéeyer, “it is worthless,” Ar. Equites 334. All these suggestions 
leave the main difficulty untouched, namely, the use of ovdev or 
some other negative between oi3¢ and its verb; for the relative 
sentence interposed does not appear to me to justify such a 
repetition. Considering the emphatic position of mpi» dv, especi- 
ally with reference to the preceding mdpodev, I think it most likely 
that the particle viv is concealed in ovdév, and that the true read- 
ing is viv ade€yoe amply dv. Jupiter is here addressed as Zevs dde€q- 
rop (Soph. Aid. Col. 143), or dretnripios (Sept. c. Theb. 8).. Trou- 
blesome thoughts arise, and the ruling God can alone disperse 
them ; Zet’s réy ddefjoee (Hom. Od. ur. 346). Neither he, who 
was aforetime mighty, will now help, being of older date; and as 
for him, who came into being afterwards, he is passed and gone, 
having met with more than his match. But if any one raises the 
song of triumph to Jove with all his heart, in full assurance of 
faith, he will obtain the grace and comfort which he needs. The 
difficulty raised about the use of dors with reference to a parti- 
cular person is not supported by the usage of Zschylus: cf. 
Prom. 170: +3 véov Boddevp? id? Brov oxfrrpoy rysds r amoovdGra, 38: 
Soris rd ody Ovntoiot mpotdaxey yepas. T55: orp Oaveiy pew forw ob 
mempopevov. T6L: ffris ék Aids macyo xaxds. Pers. 781: dors ‘EAXI- 
omovrov fAmoe oyjoev. Ag. 1035: Hrs fee. 1873: Oavpafoper cov, 
fircs xourdfes. The opposition between viv and mply J» is much 
the same as that in Pers. 154: ef rt pt) daipov madacds viv pedéornee 


oTpare. 
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V. 
vv. 234—238 : 
érel srod\axs 
satpos kar’ dySpévas ebtpamefous 
GuekWev- dyva 8 dravperos avda 
srarpos idou rpiréowovdoy edtrorpov 
alava ditos ériya. 
It is surely very strange that the obvious correction of sa:ava for 
aléva should not have established itself in the text. Every one 
sees that the reference is to the pean, which followed the liba- 
tions, and which Iphigenia honoured, ¢. e. took a part in; ef. vv. 
685 sqq.: 
TO vupdéripoy 
pédos éxdras riovras— 
where participation in a choral song is directly referred to. 
Xenophon says (Conv. 1. 1): ws 8 ddppeOnaav al rpdmefa nai éoe i- 
gavro nal ématavicay. So also Plato (Conv. p. 176 A): xaraxdwwév- 
Tos Tov Zewxparovs xai seurvavavros xal rov Bddrov, orovdds re ois 
wotjoacGat xal doavras rév Bedy xa radda rd voui(dpeva tptrea Gas 
spdc roy rérov. It is well known that the libations which preceded 
the Prean were just three in number, (1) to the gods above, (2) to 
the gods below, (3) to Jove the saviour; hence the Peean is justly 
called rpirécrovBos; and as Zeds Ywrjp rtplros was the oixopvaAat 
doley dvdpay (Suppl. 26), we can understand the epithet edrorpos 
with the same reference. On the whole, nothing can be more 
in accordance with the natural sense of the context than a read- 
ing which says distinctly that the princess with her innocent 
young voice affectionately honoured the pean, when the third 
libation had been poured forth to the giver of prosperity in her 
father’s hospitable halls (with d»dpavas cdrpane(ous comp. avdpeves 
eb£evor Choéph. 701). 
VI. 
v. 292: 
m\é€oyv Kaiovoa Tov eipnpevov. 
The usual and, as I believe, the correct translation of this passage 
is “kindling a brighter flame than those which have been men- 
tioned ;” and some of the commentators explain the fact by a 
reference to the diminished distance between the telegraph- 
stations in this case. It has been suggested that rov cipnpévoy 
may mean “more than their instructions enjoined,” just as we 
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have in v. 1598: cwdpoveivy elpnuévovy, “ when prudence has been 
enjoined.” And Dindorf, with characteristic rashness, has ejected 
the passage, in order to foist into the text an anonymous frag- 
ment quoted by Hesychius: mpoca6pifovca wépmpov pddya. In- 
stead of departing from the usual interpretation of ray ecipnpéver, 
or removing this simple passage from the text of Zschylus, I feel 
more disposed to insert the same general reference to the pre- 
ceding statements in a passage of Diphilus, which is otherwise 
hopelessly corrupt. In the well-known Fragment of the Zogra- 
phus (Athen. vu. p. 291 Fr; Meineke, p. 394), that comedian 
describes the cook’s caution in engaging himself by the job; and 
after mentioning some cases in which he profits by the careless 
extravagance of his employers, the speaker gives his reasons for 
eschewing all dealings with economical pic-nic parties, vv. 28, 
29: 

dré cupBoray ovvdyovra vi Ai’ Erepa wov 

évéBarey els dy xépapoy avevpnpeva. 


The last word has been the subject of numberless conjectures, 
_ of which by far the most absurd is Coray’s évovpnyéva; indeed it 
is quite marvellous that Schweighseuser should have quoted such 
a childish criticism, which leaves the metrical difficulty as it 
was, and makes nonsense of the passage. It is clear, as Meineke 
has shown, that xépazos means “eam fori partem ubi coquorum 
erat statio ;” and as cuvdyoyra must be the accusative after év<¢, 
Aev, érepa must be the nominative; and this word would have no 
reference if we did not mend at once the sense and the metre by 
reading 4 rdpnyéva or ff ra elpnuéva for dvevpnyéva: “very different 
motives from those which I have mentioned drive the pic-nic 
caterer to cooks’ row.” That érepos in the sense of “ different” 
may be followed by #, is well known; cf. Soph. Zrach. 835; 
Eurip. Orest. 346. And although the crasis in rd¢pnyéva is not 
harsher than that in «dra for xai efra, it is sufficiently unusual to 
puzzle an ignorant copyist. 


VII. 
vv. 453—456 : 
ro & tmepxérws KAvew eb 
Bapv- Barrera yap sooas . 
ArdOev xépavvos. 
xplyw 8 adGovoy ddBor, 
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Mr George Burges has collected a number of his own emen- 
dations, which, he says, had been previously suggested by other 
critics, and he leaves it doubtful whether these are cases of acci- 
dental coincidence, or whether he had availed himself of their 
ingenuity. If we were to accept the rule by which he judges 
others, every such resemblance is a proof of pilfering on the part 
of the subsequent writer. But whatever may be the success of 
Mr Burges’s ingenuity in other cases, no scholar, I conceive, will 
envy either his or Lobeck’s conjectural emendation of the pas- 
sage quoted above. Lobeck proposed, in the first edition of his 
commentary on Ajax, published nearly half a century ago, and 
not, as Mr Burges says, in his 2nd edition, which appeared in 1835, 
that we should read BaddXerar yap *Ooca 8idbev xepavvds “fortasse ut 
Horatius feriunt summos fulmina montes:”’ and Mr Burges gives 
us: Baddrerac 8 axp "Ooons 8dbev xepavvois. The obvious meaning 
of the context obliges us to reject without the slightest hesitation 
this insertion of a frigid common-place. The chorus says that 
to be excessively well-spoken of (of course we must read tiepxé- 
ws for éxepxéros) is grievous; for—that Jove does something in 
consequence—and that prosperity free from envy is to be pre- 
ferred. From this it is clear that, if Aschylus wrote with any 
logic in his composition, he must have passed to the preference 
for apOovos S\Bos by some sentence which explained the connexion 
between excessive renown and the envy of the Gods. That 
&pOovos is used in the less usual sense of “unenvied” is clear. To 
the same effect the poet had said v. 369: féorw 8 dmypavroy cote . 
xdmapxelv «0 mparidoy Naxydévra, Where we must understand émapxeiy in 
Solon’s sense: 
Snu@ pev yap fdaxa técov xpdtos Soooy éemapkel. 
Now that Jupiter in particular was liable to the $6évos which is 
attributed to the Gods in general (see the commentators on 
Herod. 1. 32; wt. 40) is sufficiently shown by the prayer in 
Pindar, Ol. xl. 25: ap@dvnros érecow yévoto xpdévov admavra, Zed wdrep. 
Nothing then could be more appropriate here than a reference 
to Jove’s envy of the over-prosperous. And as Agamemnon him- 
self is made to say in a subsequent scene (v. 918): 
cat roiadé p éuBaivovl adrovpycow Gear 
phn tis mpocwbey oppatov Badrot POdvos— 
I cannot doubt that Klausen is right, when he construes decors 
Vou. IIT. June, 1856. 14 
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as the dative of the instrument, and refers to the lightning glance 
of indignation which flashed down from the eyes of Jove; thus 
in Sept. c. Theb. 485 we have the phrase: Zets veyérwp éridos xoraivey, 
and in Prom. 356: é£ épydrev forparre yopyordv cédas. It may bea 
question whether the poet also thought of the outward signs of 
divine envy and displeasure by which the proud were sometimes 
checked in the midst of their prosperity and renown, just as 
Jove’s lightning flashes before the steeds of Diomedes, and warns 
him that there is a limit to his self-confidence (Hom. JI. vm. 
133). 


| VIII. 
vy. 518, 519: 


rou puciov & rpapre cat mavaddeOpov 


aitéyOovoy marpgov eOpicev Sdpov. 


With regard to picwy, I think that Paley has rightly rejected the 
interpretation, which “finds favour with Conington and Blackie, 
who were preceded by a very unsafe authority—the late Profes- 
sor Scholefield. It is clear that the poet is here speaking of 
Helen, the prey or booty, which Paris was obliged to relinquish. 
In addition to this loss he brought destruction on his own native 
city, and thus it is said that the sin is doubly atoned for—not 
only is restitution made, but the culprit and all his family and 
race are destroyed. I have referred to this passage chiefly in 
order to protest against the current interpretation of airdéy@ovov. 
We are told that it means “cum ipsa terra,” just as airéroxos in 
v. 135 signifies “cum ipso fetu,” and afravd3pos “cum ipsis viris” 
in Lucian. ,Now, in the first place, I do not understand the 
meaning of “mowing down a paternal house together with the 
land.” Then, whatever may be said about airéroxos, the common 
meaning of airéy6wy forbids us to seek for a signification entirely 
unconnected with its ordinary usage. It seems to me that the 
opposition is between the restitution of that which he imported. 
from a foreign country, and the ruin he brought besides on his 
own native and paternal home. And I conceive that airéydovs 
bears the same sense as y@dvos in Gd. Col. 947: 


TotovToy avtrois “Apeos efBovAoy mayov 
éyo Evvpdn xyOdviov dvO, ds ox a 
rooved dAryras tO dspov vaiew mdnet. 
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IX. 
vv. 529, 530: 


ws méAXN’ dpavpas ex ppevds p’ dvacréve. 


ndbev td Svaodpov tovr’ émjy orbyos orparg; 


That orparé is a false reading, probably suggested to the careless 
scribe by the orparés at the end of v. 523, I am quite ready to 
admit with Hermann. But I cannot follow Paley in accepting 
his or rather Emperius’ substitution of ¢pevav. It seems to me 
most unlikely that the poet would have introduced this word 
immediately after 3uc¢pov, to say nothing of dpevds in the preced- 
ing line. Besides, I think we require a dative after érjy, and I 
should propose: oir’ émijv Ovpg@ orvyos, with reference to the 
proper meaning of 8dc6vpos; see Hermann on Soph. Electr. v. 212. 


X. 
vv. 594, 595: 


ov8 oi8a répyw ov8 enivvoyoy harw 
GXov mpds av8pis paddAov 7} xaAdxov Badds. 


After all that. has been written on this passage, I cannot believe 
that the text, as it stands, admits of a reasonable interpretation. 
It does not seem to me natural that Clyteemnestra, in boasting 
of her own innocence, should seek a comparison from some diffi- 
cult art—such as that of enamelling bronze. Still less can I 
think, with Hermann, that she is alluding to her own murderous 
intentions, and that she disclaims her adultery by disclaiming 
her blood-guiltiness. The passages which he quotes (Soph. Aj. 
95, Zach. Prom. 866, Cho. 1005) explain themselves, and throw 
no light on the lines before us. If we were to read § yadxds Badds, 
we should get a meaning at once simple and natural: “I know 
no more of clandestine pleasures and their attendant slanders 
than bronze knows of its dyeing:” because the strongest dye 
may be obliterated from a metal surface. There is a similar 
proverb in Spanish. And the turn of the phrase is not unlike 
that in the fragment of the Cedalion of Sophocles : 


Tos gois é€y@ Adyowow ov Tekpaipopat 


ov paddroy 7} AevK@ ALOp AevKT oradpn. 


14.2 
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XI. 
vv. 619, 620: 

edpnpov tuap ov mpére xaxayyerp 

yAdooy puaivers yopis 7 rin Bear. 
Hermann maintains that 7 tipi Gedy, for 7 Gedy ripy, is a solecism, 
and he renders the words thus: 7 rip yopis bedy dort, “preemium 
sine diis est,” i.e. “preemium accipit malorum in re leeta nuntius 
tale, cui non favent dii.” I should be surprised if any Cambridge 
scholar assented either to the condemnation of the ordinary 
rendering, or to Hermann’s improved translation. It seems clear 
to me that the words must mean: “the honour of gods is distinct 
and separate—we must not mix thanksgivings with deprecations 
—we must not bring at once the offerings of joy and mourning.” 
For the Greek it is sufficient to quote the line 


xopis ré 7 eimeity moda nal ra xaipta. 


And for the sentiment to refer to Cicero, Phil. 1. 6, 13: “an me 
censetis decreturum ut parentalia cum supplicationibus misce- 
rentur ?” 


XII. 
vv. 786—790: 


8ixas yap ovx amd yAooons Geol 

KAvovres avdpoOvatras “IXiov Pbopas 

els aiparnpdv revxos ov diyoppdmras 

Ynpous eevro’ rp 8 evavrip Kvre 

eAmls mpoojes xeipos ov mAnpouperg. 
With the other critics I agree only so far, as to believe with 
them that yepdés is a false reading. Hermann’s ypeios, indiga, is 
condemned by the position in which the epithet would appear. 
Paley’s interpretation of Casaubon’s yeidos seems to me singularly 


ludicrous. He supposes a reference to the story of Pandora a8 
told by Hesiod, Op. et D. 96: 

pourn 8 abrdhe edgris ev dppyxrosot Sdpore 

evdov éutpve midov ind xeiheow— 
and understands yeiAos of the inner and lower rim of the vessel, 
as in Aristoph. Eq. 814: és éroincey rv rédkw ypav peorny cipoy 
émyxethij. Hope, therefore, approached the lower rim, went half- 
way up the inside of the voting-urn, In other words, instead of 
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having its proper ballast of pebbles, it was about half-full of | 
hope!! To say nothing of the humorous freak of treating hope 
like one of the forty thieves, and making her anxious to have a 
few round stones on the top of her head, I must deny that 
mpooye xetAos Could be said of the contents of a vessel. I have no 
doubt that Casaubon, when he proposed this emendation, under- 
stood that Hope, the goddess, went up to the unfilled urn. At 
any rate, this is the obvious force of the context. All the Gods 
put their votes into the urn of condemnation, and Hope alone 
went up to the urn of acquittal. That this is the general meaning 
is clear. But, as the text stands, yepés creates an insuperable 
difficulty. For, as the genitive after rAnpoupeve, it must, according 
to the Greek idiom, be equivalent to ims yepés ; but the hand was 
not the agent but the instrument of the filling: so we have in 
Soph. Phil, 324: Oup@ yévouro xeipa wAnpdoai more: and in any case — 
we should expect yepéy instead of yeipés. Jn short, if Eschylus 
had intended to speak of the hands of the voting deities, he 
must have written yepoiv. The true reading, however, seems to 
me to lie somewhat deeper. It will be observed that Aschylus, 
instead of éyndicavro says Whdous %evro, although the common 
verb would have suited his metre, and though this mode of ex- 
pression involves a harsh construction of the second accusative 
case. I can hardly conceive that he would have gone out of his 
way to introduce the word Wndovus, if he had not wished to lay 
some stress on the fact, well known of course to his hearers, that 
the voting was by means of round sea-pebbles placed in an urn. 
It is scarcely necessary to show that this was the case. Thus 
Pindar speaks of the rovriav adov dpidpdv (Ol. xiit. 44), ‘and says 
(Ol. x1. 9): viv padov EAtooopevay Gra xipa Katakdvoces peov ; and with 
the same reference to the place where the voting-pebbles were 
picked up, Aristophanes humorously designates the old dicast’s 
“private collection” as a beach or sea-shore of shingle, Vesp. 
109, 110: 
Widow d€ Seicas py Senbein more, 
iy’ exoe Bixatew, alycadov evdov rpepet. 

Now the poetical term for a collection of wijgo or sea-pebbles is 
xepas; thus Pindar, Pyth. vi. 12: ovr’ avepos és puxovs adds Gove 
raypépp xepads tumtépevov. That the xepas was expressly distin- 
guished from the sand and mud found at the bottom of the 
water is shown by a passage in Hom. J1. xx1. 316 sqq.: 
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gnpt yap odre Biny xpacpunoéuer obdre re eldos 

obre ra (leg. rt) revyea xdAa ra mov pada ved dripyns 
xeloeO in’ ihvos Kexadvppeva: xad 3é puy avroy 

cikvow Wapaboroey arts, xepados meptxyevas 

puptov, ov8€ of core émorncovra Axatol 


aAréEa réconv of dosy xabvrepbe nario. 


Here we see that dois, colluvies, as a general term includes the 
mud or slime (dvs), the sand. (papabos), and the pebbles (yepas) 
found at the bottom of the sea. And that yepas derioted a number 
of stones is shown by the fact that the word is used in speaking 
of an altar made of small stones; Apoll. Rhod. 1. 1123: Bopi 
8 avd yepados mapeviveov. We have thus a poetical word, distinctly 
expressing the collection of pebbles made by the votes put into 
the urn, sufficiently resembling the unintelligible yetpds of the 
manuscripts, and not so common as to be understood by the 
copyist. And when we remember that mAnpounévsp requires a 
genitive of the materials, that, by substituting yydous evro for 
éyndicavro, schylus has made a direct reference to the stones 
themselves, and that the present tense of the participle directs 
our attention to what was going on at the other urn, it seems to 
me at least more than probable that the true reading is yepados 
od wAnpovpévg, and that the poet’s meaning is as follows: “the Gods 
without any hesitation put their pebbles for the man-slaying 
destruction of Troy into the urn of condemnation; but to the 
other vase Hope came up, as it was not being filled with the sea- 
stones.” The insertion of the ¢ in xeipds, for yepAAos, is an easy: 
result of the copyist’s misconception. A similar corruption is 
observable in a passage of Sophocles, where this little vowel is 
the sole obstacle to the removal of an outrageous solecism, 
which has escaped the notice of all the editors! In Soph. Electra 
780 we find: | . 


1 I see that the same correction is 
proposed, somewhat doubtfully, by Mr 
Shilleto in his appendix on wor’ od (ad 
Dem. de fals. Leg. pp. 202 sqq.). Iam 
disposed to concur in the explanation 
by which he would account for the 
other apparent exceptions to the general 
rule. With regard to those, which he 
finds more difficult, I would venture to 
make the following suggestions. In 


Dem. Nicostr. p. 1246, I should not 
hesitate to read ovx dy dtedpe. The way 
to éfeuvpety has been through éeipa, 
misunderstood by a copyist, who did 
not know the rule about the omission of 
the temporal augment in verbs begin- 
ning with ej- (Herodian. Herm. p. 314. 
xxxvill.). This passage does not appear 
to me, as it does to Mr Shilleto, to be 
very similar to that in the Phaniss. 
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dor ovre vuxrés Umvov od’ é€ jpépas 


éue oreyatey youve add’ 6 mpooratay 


xpdvos Siiye p aigy ws Oavovpérny. 


Now, if there is anything certain in Greek syntax, it is a fixed 
rule that dore should be followed by yy with the infinitive in 
merely dependent clauses, and by ov with the indicative in a 
sentence like this; and as we have the imperfect indicative in 
the adversative sentence, it is clear that we must omit the « in 
oreyafey and read éy’ éoréyager. | 
I take this opportunity of suggesting a new interpretation 

of another passage of Sophocles, in which, as it appears to me, 
_reference is made, as in the lines before us, to the vote of 
condemnation. All the commentators have found great diffi- 
culty in the following lines of the Ajax 798, 799: 

mapeor eéxecvos apte ryvde 8 éfodov 

GdeOpiay Alayros é€Amifes pepe. 
After all perhaps the true interpretation is, “he fears that this 
going forth gives the death-vote of Ajax—passes sentence of 
death upon him.” We have ércépla pidos in Sept. c. Theb. 180; 
and yWijhov dépew in Humen. 680. 


XIII. 
wv. 934—938: 

oixos 8 tmapye ravde oty Ocois, avak, 

éxew meverba 8 ovx ériorarat Sdpos. 

TOAAGY maTnopdv ciparav av nigauny, 

Sduotoe mpovveyOevros €vy xpnornpios 

Wuxjs xéusotpa riode pnxavoperns. 
It seems to me unnecessary to adopt Porson’s conjecture of 
oixots for oikos. On the contrary, I think that it would spoil the 
sense, and deprive us of the opposition between ofkos at the 


1357. On the contrary, I think that 
the position of the negatives in the main 
clause, and the occurrence of the dy 
in the illative sentence, make all the 
difference in the passage of Demosthe- 
nes. As the positive assertion would 
be waxpay yap k.7.A. Wore wh dravrd 
¢ «ldéva, it seems to me that the nega- 
tive assertion requires od paxpay x. T.X. 


Ware uh OVX dravyrd o° elSdvar, and I 
would therefore read : 

otc 6”* ov paxpay yap Tecxéwy wepirruxat 
ws ph ovx awarrd o’ elddvac TA Spwmeva. 
The use of ws for Wore may have led to 
the corruption; see however isch. 
Eum. 36: ws whre owxely wire pw’ axralvew 
BSdow. For wore ph od cf. Eumen. 292, 
quoted above in No. I. 
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beginning and &dyos at the end of the clause. The construction 
is sufficiently supported by the last lines of Theocritus xxu.: 
kal ws éuds oikos tmrdpyet, 
roia dépw. yepawy 8¢ Oeois xaddscoroy dosdy. 

It must be remembered that o%os means not only the house, like 
8éu0s, but also the stock and store of accumulated wealth, the 
mepiovoia xpnuarev, in which vestments formed a conspituous part: 
hence such phrases as, &6a «° dexvos dvnp péya olxov dpéAdoe (Hesiod. 
Op. et D. 493), and aia 8¢ olkos épeddkero (Hom. Od. xiv. 233). 
The meaning of the passage clearly is, “‘we have a store of these 
things to enjoy or possess with the favour of the Gods:” ef. 
Eumen. 161: Bdoovpdv dpduevov ayos éyev. That the gen. pnyavopens 
has been suggested by rjode seems pretty obvious, but I prefer 
reading pnyavopém, with Blomfield and Dindorf, to the dative 
pnxavepevn, Which finds favour in the eyes of Franz, Paley and 
Hermann, but which is objectionable on account of 8éyors. There 
is every reason to believe that A’schylus must have been ac- 
quainted with Pindar’s fourth Pythian ode, which was written 
about eight years before the Agamemnon, and it is not improbable 
that the phrase yuyjjs xéyuiorpa may have been suggested by 
Pindar’s éav youxay xopiga (P. 1v. 159), or by rd 8 adris ready yuydr 
xopigac of pot duvardy Which occurs in an ode written about the same 
time as this trilogy, (N. vim. 44) cf. P. m1. 56: dvdp’ éx Oavarov 
kopioat 757 ddwxdéra, Where we have the same reference to #scula- 
pius as in the following chorus (v. 990). But Aschylus uses the 
word yux7 with reference to the soul of a living man; and xopifew, 
implied in his xéuorpa, signifies merely to bring back to Greece 
the living Agamemnon, just as Pindar says of the Greeks them- 
selves (O. xi. 57): rol peév yever hito ovv Arpéos ‘Edévay xopifovres. 
Whereas Pindar refers in his fourth Pythian to the wish of Phrixus 
that his relations would bring back his exiled soul to his native 
land, and in the other passages to bringing back the soul from 
the grave. There may, however, be some intention to make 
Clyteemnestra express herself here also with studied ambiguity, 
and the participle pnyavepnérn indicates the purpose for which she 
desired to have the life of Agamemnon at her disposal. - 
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XIV. 
vv. 972—974: 
pada yé Tos ras modMGs tyteias 
dxépeorov réppa, vdcos yap [det] 


yelrav dpdroixos épeides. 


Some seventeen years ago I explained this passage by a refer- 
ence to Solon (p. 80 Bach): sdotrov & obdev réppa meacpévoy 
dvSpdot keira, x.t.A.. and suggested that dxdpecros must mean 
“uncertain,” “unsteady,” “wayward,” “always changing its 
place,” both in these words and in two other passages of the 
Agamemnon; 1304: rd pév ed mpdocew dxdépeorov épv mace Bporoict. 
1461: xaxév aivoy drnpas roxas dxopéorov. And I found the same 
signification still more strongly expressed in the words of Sopho- 
cles, Gd. Col. 120: mot xupet éxrémios ovbeis 6 mavtwv 6 mdvrwv dxope- 
aréraros (New Crat. § 335). Ihave lately observed a remarkable 
confirmation of this view, especially in its application to the 
passage last cited, in the similar words of the chorus in the 
Ajax, where the sailors are vainly seeking their hero, just as the 
chorus in the other play are impatiently hunting for the blind 
king of Thebes. The Salaminian sailors say somewhat peevishly 
(vv. 871 sqq.): 
oxérhia yap 

épée ye Tov paxpov adarav mévev 

ovpim py medaoa Spdyuq, 

GAN’ dpévnvoy avdpa py Aevocew Sov. 
Here the epithet duémvos has seemed so difficult to Musgrave 
that he conjectures peunvdr’ dv8pa, and Hermann can find no better 
rendering than viruwm morbo debilitatum, which is quite incon- 
sistent with the context. But we must recollect that dpeéynvos, or 
dpevnvds, is generally used by Homer to denote the fleeting or 
flitting shades of the dead: and when applied to the transitory 
life of man in general it bears the same meaning. As it is 
beautifully expressed in our funeral service: “Man that is born 
of a woman hath but a short time to live; he fleeth as it were a 
shadow, and never continueth in one stay.” If then d-per-nvis is 
derived from pévew, the origin of the word fully explains its 
ordinary acceptation, and it will denote in the passage of the 
Ajax that the hero eluded the search of his friends, slipped 
through their fingers, just as Aschylus says of the nightly 


- 
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vision, BéBaxev &Yis 8a yepav. The same is plainly the meaning of 
dxopeotéraros in the parallel passage of the (dipus Coloneus, 
except that here the idea of mobility and flitting is derived 
from that of a fickle, inconstant, and dissatisfied temper. Con- 
versely, Shakspere uses “ fleeting,” which is properly the equi- 
valent of dpenvés, to denote “ changeable, inconstant,” which are 
rather the rendering of dxépeoros; thus in Richard III. we have: 
‘‘Clarence is come; false, fleeting, perjured Clarence ;” and in 
Antony and Cleopatra: “now the fleeting moon no planet is of 
mine.” The meaning then of the passage before us clearly is: 
“the boundary-wall of great health is fleeting: for disease, like 
a next-door neighbour, is always leaning against the partition.” 


XV. 
vv. 1167—1170: 
KA. éxpaptupnooy mpotpdoas ré p eidévas 
Adyp maraas rdvd dpaprias Sdpov. 
XO. xal mas dv dpxos, miypa yewwalos mayer, 
Tausvioy yEevotro ; 
I return to these lines for the purpose of maintaining the inter- 
pretations, which I proposed in the New Cratylus, §§ 311, 397; 
the more so, as those interpretations have furnished the occasion 
for a somewhat remarkable procedure on the part of the last 
editors of the Agamemnon. I had proposed that, as ypdvp xdrurds 
occur in combination both in Pindar, Pyth. x1. 32, and in Eschy- 
lus, Choéph. 641, we may regard this juxta-position as equivalent 
to a compound such as xpovoxdurés; and similarly, that, as Ady 
madaiés Occur in combination both in Esch. Agamemn. 1168 [1199] 
and in Soph. Hd. Tyr. 1395, this juxta-position might be simi- 
larly explained as equivalent to madaiparos; cf. Agam. 127 : ma- 
Aaidaros év Bporois yépwr Adyos. Choéph. 622: mpecBeverar Adyq. 
Of this suggestion Mr Paley says in his first edition: “Ady 
makadas quasi unum verbum jungit Donaldson, quod vix placet.” 
- In his second edition he adds: “qui vix recte contulit Hd. Tyr. 
1395 ;” and he adopts the reading proposed by Dobree and Her- 
mann: 7d py eiddvar Adyg, “non ex rumore tantummodo scire.” 
Hermann says: “apertum est aut deesse negationem, aut inep- 
tum esse Adyg, quod non magis hic referri potest ad sadaids, 
quam in Sophoclis Gd. R. 1397, ubi cum srdrpia conjunctum que 
patria dicebamini significat.” The reader will remark, that, 
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according to Hermann himself Aéye cannot be connected with 
eldévac, unless we depart from all the MSS., and substitute the 
improper crasis rd py eidévae for the simple elision ré p’ eéva 
with its gloss rd éué. Nor does Hermann tell us how sadaz 
dcuara must be understood, if we separate the adjective from 
the explanatory dative Aéyo. Now we have another passage 
in which the collocation Adyp madads occurs. It is of course 
possible that this juxta-position in the two cases is a for- 
tuitous coincidence ; but such a supposition is contrary to the 
inductions of sound criticism. ‘Half a dozen similar col- 
locations would settle the idiomatic value of Aéyp madads as 
an equivalent to zadai-garos. Two make it probable that the 
juxta-position amounts to an intelligible combination. Leave 
out the madaa in the passage of Sophocles, and all Greek scholars 
must admit that, to give the meaning which Hermann assigns to 
the passage, we ought to read ra Ady mdrpia Separa. Surely then 
Aéy@ wakaa Ought to be taken together, as they would be if the 
word drpia were omitted from the clause. And it appears to me 
that the most natural rendering of the passage is in accordance 
with this collocation: “O Polybus and Corinth, and ye paternal, 
in-word-original mansions ;” i. e. “O Polybus—whom I thought to 
be my Father; and Corinth—which was called my original 
home;” cf. Agam. 519 as explained above, No. VIII. Just so 
in this passage of the Agamemnon: “bear witness in my 
absence, having first taken an oath in my presence, that I 
know the sins of this house although they are old in story.” 
Any one, who has read ‘the introductory chapters in Thucy- 
dides, must understand the difficulty which the Greeks attri- 
buted to the acquisition of accurate knowledge respecting 
ancient events, and that historian thinks it enough to say, that 
he has investigated the facts és mada elvat droxpdévras (I. 21), or 
more fully: ra pév ody wadata roatra etpov, xarera dvra mavri éfis 
rexpnpio morevoa (1. 20). What then is more natural than that 
Cassandra should pledge the chorus to a record of this proof 
of her inspiration—namely, that she—a foreigner—should be 
able to speak of the past history of the Argive royal family, 
just as though she had been an eye-witness of the horrible 
incident to which she refers? And the chorus, in fact, express 
astonishment on this very account. Thinking then that the 
collocation Adyp maAads in two distinct passages cannot have been 
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accidental, and believing that this combination gives the best 
and most natural meaning in both cases, I abide by the inter- 
pretation and comparison which I first suggested, and do not 
trouble myself to inquire whether Hermann derived from me the 
citation of the parallel passage in the Gdipus Tyrannus. 

In regard to the words of the chorus, I remarked that in- 
attention to the Greek idiom, which expresses an almost hopeless 
wish by zas ay with the optative, had prevented all the commen- 
tators from seeing the force of this passage, to which the same 
idiom very naturally applies. Mr Shilleto, in a note in his 
valuable edition of Demosthenes de falsa legatione, § 257, quotes 
this remark of mine with the following comment: “ But surely 
the inattention has been on the writer’s own part to the usage 
of xal més.” Hence Mr Paley, in his first edition, after referring 
to my suggestion about Adyp madads, says: “idem vir doctus 
ibidem vertit xai ras dy utinam ; quem recte reprehendit Shilleto.” 
Mr Paley’s first edition was published in 1845: and in the 
Wiener Jahrbucher der Litteratur 150, for July, August, and 
September, 1846, Godfrey Hermann reviewed Paley’s Orestea, 
together with Franz’s edition of the same plays, and Mr Lin- 
wood’s Kumenides. Having been long established in public 
reputation as the promised editor of Hschylus, the veteran 
professor of Leipzig treated these three attempts to forestal his 
long-deferred labours, as, I am sorry to say, all Germans treat 
those whom they regard as poachers on their manors. He has 
scarcely a good word for any one of the three; and Mr Paley 
in particular is scolded like a school-boy, who has sent up a 
series of bad exercises. It is not my present object to examine 
Hermann’s review, or to point out his arrogance and bad taste, 
and to censure the jealousy which in this case, as in that of 
Miiller’s Eumenides, prevented him from forming a fair estimate 
of other commentators on Aschylus. I merely refer to the 
article, as a proof that he had read the notes in Paley’s edition 
of the Agamemnon; and to mention that he makes no remark 
on the passage before us. In 1852 his posthumous edition of 
ZEschylus was given to the world, and I speak the opinion, I 
believe, of all scholars, when I say that it was a grievous literary 
disappointment. But I have no cause to complain of his note on 
this passage; for he adopts my view and repeats the reasons 
by which I had supported it, without mentioning the name of 
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the author from whom, through Paley, he had derived it. This 
reticence is so common a practice among the Germans, in regard 
to English writers—indeed, it is so necessary to a German’s 
reputation that he should not be thought to be indebted to 
English learning—that one takes it as a matter of course; and 
I can only be gratified to find Hermann jurantem in verba ma- 
gistri. Hermann’s note, which is as follows, takes precisely the 
same ground that I had done: “inepte addidisset “Mschylus 
yevvaios mayév, Si queereret chorus, quid prodesse jusjurandum 
posget. Hoc potius dicit, atque utinam jusjurandum, firmamentum 
generose firmatum, medelam afferre possit! quo indicat, quamvis 
sanctissimum jusjurandum tamen nihil profuturum esse.” With 
this interpretation—except that he ought to have written posset— 
I must of course concur, for it is my own. And being adopted 
by Hermann it has produced a certain effect on Mr Paley, who 
in his second edition says merely “xai mas av utinam vertunt 
Donaldson et Hermann,” without any reference to Mr Shilleto 
and his “recte reprehendit ;” and in the English edition, which 
has recently appeared, Mr Paley attributes this rendering to 
Hermann only. Mr Shilleto on the other hand sticks to his 
briefly expressed charge of “inattention to the usage of kal mds ;” 
and merely adds in his second edition, “though Hermann adopts 
the same translation.” Now I have no fault to find with Mr 
- Shilleto for adhering to his own opinion, and I cannot ask him 
to accept Hermann as a conclusive authority, for I would not 
do this myself. But I think that when two persons, who have 
devoted a good deal of time to Greek criticism, and one of whom 
—Hermann—enjoys the very highest reputation as a veteran 
scholar, concur in the interpretation of a passage, the censor is 
bound to bestow a little extra attention, perhaps to condescend 
to a little explanation, on the subject on which he passes judg- 
ment so decidedly. For it is just possible that Mr Shilleto may 
understand rules better than principles; it is just possible that, 
though undoubtedly he is a very accurate scholar, he may still 
be far from perfect as a philologer. At any rate, I will treat 
him with more respect than he has shown to me or Hermann, and 
will give him some reasons for thinking that we are right and 
that he is wrong. Porson’s note on the Pheniss. 1373 is the 
canon by which he judges me, and it is in the following words: 
“eo nomine xai més vitiosa est lectio, quod objicientis fere est 
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vel contradicentis, ut mode 1367. Sensus (formule was xat] est, 
Dic preterea quomodo.” There is nothing in my explanation 
of the passage of the Agamemnon to show that I was inattentive 
to this usage. The wish expressed by the chorus, as I under- 
stand it, involves an objection, and I have actually used the word 
“objection” in explaining it. Indeed més 4» itself expresses, as 
one of the commentators says, the wish of one quit vix confidat 
fore quod optaverit. But there is no reason why an objection 
should not be expressed in the terms of a despairing wish or 
prayer. It is a good thing to know the facts of a language, but 
it is something better and higher to know the reasons which 
explain and account for the facts. And Mr Shilleto must excuse 
me for reminding him—perhaps I might say, for informing him— 
that the point involved in the proper rendering of xai mas dy is not 
so much the position of «ai, as, which is a much more impor- 
tant question, the position of dy. That this particle is placed 
after the word which bears the stress of the sentence is, I pre- 
sume, a fact well known to all Greek scholars. Accordingly, when 
mos, OY ris, Or mére is used with dy and the optative to express a 
wish, it is necessary that dy should immediately follow the 
interrogation which gives the whole colour to the sentence. 
For the optative with ay is otherwise removed from the imme- 
‘diate influence of the interrogative particle. As a matter of fact 
and as a matter of reason, this is always found to be the case; 
thus we have Soph. Phil. 631: 


~ Aa e a4 > | 
mos av vw eucavys 


Epy@ yevoipny as p Eeabe mpoaduAr;y ; 


not yevoiuny dv. So also in Asch. Agam. 605; Soph. Phil. 783, 
1198; Aj. 381; Eurip. Hippol. 209; Suppl. 796. Indeed I know 
no passage in which was dy signifies utinam when the two parti- 
cles are not placed in strict collocation. Similarly when ris 
expresses a wish, it is always closely followed by da», as in Agam. 
1423: ged ris av ev rayer pi mepidduvos x.7.A. podros poipa. Soph. Cd. 
Col. 1100: ris ay bedv cor rdév8’ Eptotov dvdp’ ieiv doin. On the con- 
trary, if there is no wish expressed, the &» attaches itself to the 
optative in spite of the interrogation ; thus we have in the Agam. 
271: xat ris 168 eEixowr’ dv dyyé\ov réxyos; Eurip. Phoen. 1367: 
kal was yévour av ravde dvomorudrepa. Both of which passages 
were before Mr Shilleto. The fact is that the formula «ai 
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was might appear in its merely cavilling sense, without any 
reference to the construction of the sentence, and even by itself; 
ef. Asch. Choéph. 525: xai més; adrpwrov ot6ap Fv td orvyds; 
with Plato, Thecetet. 163 D: xat mas; répas yap av ein 6 Aeyers; and if 
the suppressed sentence requires an dy, it must in this case 
closely follow the més, as in Plato, Resp. 1. 353 0: kai mis dv; en, 
where of course the full sentence would berxai ras dmepydoawr’ av; 
cf. Theaetet. 186 p. 188 c. If, however, Mr Shilleto denies that 
ms Gv can convey a wish merely because it is preceded by xai, 
he must deny also that xai wér’ av can be optative; and then he 
will have to find a new rendering for Esch. Choéph. 388: 

kai mér ay audiOadr}s 

Zevs emt xeipa Baro; 

ev, hed! xdpava daitas 

mora yevorro xapa. 

Sixay 8 é& adixwv amatro. 
For here the whole sentence is precative. On these accounts, 
I maintain the interpretation, which I proposed many years ago, 
and reject as both groundless and inaccurate the criticism which 
Mr Shilleto has put forth and repeated with such confident 
brevity. | 


XVI. 
vv. 1186—1189: 


im’ av pe Sewvds dpOopavreias mdvos 
atpoBet rapdocav dpoipios épnpévous. 
dpare rovade rovs Sdpos édnuevous 
véous, dveipwv mpoodepets poppopact ; 
That épnyévovs in the second line is a mere anticipation of the 
same word written immediately beneath it, is admitted by all the 
editors, so far as I know: but they are not agreed as to the 
proper word to be substituted for it. Franz proposes gavracpa- 
rov. Hermann has introduced into the text the very improbable 
and, as I think, tasteless alliteration dpompiou dvogpoipios. I should 
be disposed to take the necessary supplement from the Chorus’ 
description of Cassandra’s own words in v. 1121, and to read 
dpoipiowr 8veddros, which might have been absorbed in an abbre- 
viation of the Sdéuos épnyéevovs written below. 
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XVII, 
vv. 1238: 


tr’ és POdpov mecdvr’ ayabm 8 dpeinvopat. 
Hermann here says: “Scholefieldius meam emendationem, ne- 
sciens cujus esset, recepit, 
ir’ és POdpoy weadvr’s éyd 8 ap A&pouas. 

Communicavi eam ante multos annos meis cum auditoribus.” 
And in his review of 1846 (p. 173), he makes the same obser- 
vation: “es liegt vor Augen, dass wie ich vor vielen Jahren in 
meinen akademischen Vorlesungen erinnerte, zu schreiben ist: 
éyo 8 dp &foua. Diese emendation hat Scholefield aufgenommen, 
dem sie anonym bekannt worden war.” We may see from this 
that Hermann was eager enough to claim his own emendations, 
though he was not so particular about acknowledging the sug- 
gestions which he himself derived from English scholars. I do 
not know how many years before 1846 Hermann proposed 
this certain correction in his lecture-room, but I find by a note 
in the margin of my Blomfield’s Agamemnon, which I made in the 
spring of 1831, that it was communicated to Mr Soames of 
Trinity by another senior classic, Mr Stratton of the same col- 
lege, in 1828; and I have lately heard that the original author 
of this excellent emendation was Professor Selwyn, who mentioned 
it to Mr Stratton, while reading with him as a private pupil. 
It came to my knowledge in 1831 from a friend of Mr Soames, 
also a fellow of Trinity, who was at that time my private tutor: 


rood eroysoe Aayrradnddpayv vdpor, 


GAos wap’ GAdov Stadoyais wAnpovpevor— 


and I think it just as likely that Hermann got it at second hand 
from Cambridge, as that it came here from his lecture-room. 


, XVIII. 
vv. 1294—1297: 
nrio 8 érevxopat 

mpos vorarov das Tois euois ripadpots 

€xOpois uvetat rois eyois rive dpov 

SovAns Oavovons eipapois yetpwparos. 
If any special proof were needed of Klausen’s incapacity in point 
of judgment and scholarship to edit such a play as the Agamem- 
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non, it would be supplied by his notes on this passage. He thinks 
that the text is correct and supposes that éy6pois doveitor rois euois 
may be taken together, as the object of rivew, which he under- 
stands as meaning “to inflict a punishment;” that the dative rots 
cyois ryzadpas depends on érevyoua; and that duod means “as easily 
as they will slay me a slave!” I do not hesitate to include in 
the censure, which I must pass on this interpretation, the sup- 
port which it has received from Dr Peile and Mr Conington. It 
cannot be proved, and is not proved by the passages in Soph. 
Cid. Col. 229, 1203; Asch. Choéph. 645, that rivew is ever used 
in the ordinary sense of rivecOa:. It is obvious that rois éuots has 
dropped down from the previous line; and even if it was not 
liable to an objection in point of style, the position of the article 
would prevent us from taking it with éyOpois dovetor. Above all, 
it seems to me certain that rivew éyov is not Greek. Paley’s 
interpretation is better than Klausen’s only because he does not 
give a false meaning to rivex. Of the corrections proposed by 
those who have had the sense to see the impossibility of acqui- 
escing in the text as it stands, the most unwarrantable is that 
which appears in Hermann’s posthumous edition. Having found 
in Hesychius the gloss doxevors: yidois, drapackedoss AloyvAos ‘Aya- 
pépvor.—he conceives that the word belongs to this passage, and 
makes up an imaginary lacuna as follows: ‘ 
© = =nrig 8 drevxopa 

mpos voratov das: Bacwéws ripadpous 

ioas Sixas dhavévras doxevois 60v 

€xOpots dovetos trois euois rivey €pov 


SovAns x.4r.A. 


Now in addition to all the other objections to this desperate 
remedy, there is no reason for believing that Hesychius referred 
rather to the Agamemnon than to the Choéphore. For in another 
gloss we have a distinct reference to the latter play under the 
name of the former. The lexicographer writes: yovias’ edyepys: 
AloxvAos ‘Ayapépvon. The preceding gloss is ydéxpov: edxaprov, and 
I believe that we ought to read edxapros for edxepjs. The refer- 
ence is undoubtedly to the end of the Choéphore 1052 sqq.: 

dde roe peAaOpos rois Baowweiots 

rpiros av xeipor 
nvevoas yovias éredécOn. 


Vou. IIT. June, 1856. ANS) 
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The context of the passage clearly shows that each succeeding 
catastrophe in the royal house is represented as producing its 
offspring, the seed of fresh crimes and their punishments, cf. 
Agam. 1453—1456, 1539—1550. The dpybias yepuov of Aristo- 
phanes, Acharn. 876, means “a wind that is indicative of birds— 
that blows birds.” And in the same way a yovias yeqdy is one 
which implies productiveness or continuance of the same pro- 
duction—a yeiuay edxapros or yévos in fact. But if the reference 
of yovias to the Choéphore is clear, it is fair to suppose that 
Hesychius either meant the same play by the same reference 
AioyvtAos Ayapepvon, or that the whole trilogy was called the Aga- 
memnon. It is by no means certain that the title ’Opecrela was 
borne by the whole three plays. Be that as it may, the most 
natural place for doxetors would be the mutilated introduction to 
the Choéphore, where it might have occurred in the lost lines of 
the speech of Orestes, and might have referred to his attempt 
to attack the murderers of his father by stratagem, and to kill 
them as they killed Agamemnon (cf. v. 268). With regard to 
the passage before us, the only question is, what alteration of 
the impossible rois ¢uois and éuod would give us the necessary ac- 
cusatives before and after rivew, and at the same time do least 
violence to the existing text. It seems obvious to me that a 
similar word lurks in the traceg of both the false readings; and 
that as cpuot springs from ¢dvoy, rois euois represents the original 
rovs doveis. We have the same assonances, and the same use of 
€x4pés in a well-known passage of the Choéph. 303 : 

avril pev €xOpas yAdoons éxOpa 

y\dooa redeicOa—rovperdspevov 

mpaccovaa Aixn peéy avrei— 

avtt 8€ mAnyjs povias hoviay 

mANyyY TiWETo, | 
Nothing, as it appears to me, would be more natural than for 
Cassandra to pray: 

Tols é€pois Tipadpots, 

éxOpois ovetot, rovs oveis rivew pdvov 

BovAns x.T.A. 
“that the murderers may give satisfaction for the murder to my 
avengers, who will slay them under the influence of animosity:” 
cf. Thucyd. v1.57: wat os ay pddtora 80 dpyijs, 6 pév eporixns, 6 8€ UBpt- 
opévos, @rumroy Kal droxreivovow airdv. It is generally said that the 
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accusative plural of nouns in -eis is always -éas uncontracted in 
old Attic. But this can only be maintained as the general 
rule, since we have in Soph. Ajax 388: rovs ducodpyxas ddéoas Baot- 
Aeis (with the variation SaoAjs), and in Thucyd. 11. 76, we have 
rovs I\araeis, Or DAarains. 


XIX. 
v. 1318: 
GAAa Kowwodped av mwas dodadry Bovdevpara, 
Here again we have Klausen followed by Peile and Conington 
in an assertion of impossible Greek; for the use of 4» in this 
passage is neither more nor less than an impossibility in Aischy- 
lus. The rhetorical emphasis of the syllable seems to show 
that the true reading must be ed sas. 


XX, 
vv. 1337—1340: 


} yap rexunpiowow && oipeyparov 
pavrevodperOa ravdpds ws dAwAdros ; 
oad’ «iddras ypn travde pvdovcba mépe- 
rd yap rond{ew tov cad’ eldevas dixa. 
Agreeing with the critics that pvéoicdu is not an allowable form, 
I cannot adopt the transposition by which Ahrens has extracted 
6vpovc6a from the traces of the text. The tone of the whole 
passage, especially the occurrence of payrevodpecOa in the words 
to which the second couplet replies, seems to me to show that 
we ought to read pv6cic6a in the sense of pronouncing formally 
or oracularly ; so Hom. Od. vi. 79: : 
as yap of ypelov pvOncaro BoiBos AndA\ov 
IlvOot vy nyaben, 80 trépBn Adivov ovddy 
Xpnodpevos. 


XXI. 

vv. 1572—1575: 

Ta pev wodnpn Kal yep@v axpous Krevas 

€Opurr’ avwbey avdpaxas xaOnpevos- 

donpa 8 abrayv airix’ dyvoig AaBov 

€aber Bopay daowrov, ws spas, yéves. 
There seems to be little reason to doubt that the true reading in 
the second of these lines is éxpurr for ¢épunr’, an emendation 


15—2 
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which Paley attributes to Hermann, but which is as old as 
Casaubon. But there are some difficulties in this. cannibal 
description, which have not yet been removed. Atreus gives a 
grand entertainment to celebrate the return of Thyestes and 
the reconciliation of the brothers; there is spofvpla, and an ap- 
pearance of edévyia; it is a xpeovpydv qpap, one of those occasions, 
in which the folds were emptied to load the tables and the 
altars. But in the dvdpéves eirpamefor of a Greek palace, the 
guests were feasted at different tables. Thus in Pindar's refer- 
ence to the supposed feast on the flesh of Pelops, we find the- 
event thus described according to the best reading of the pas- 
sage (Ol. 1. 48—51): 


vdaros Gri oe mupi Ceotcay apd axpay 
paxyaipg tduov Kara peAn 

Ld é > » a od 
tpareCacot + aude Sevpara xpeov 


aébev Scedaicavro kat payor. 


Similarly in the story of Harpagus, which Herodotus probably 
made up of Greek dramatic materials, according to a practice of 
his which I have indicated elsewhere, we read (Herod. 1. 119), 
that Astyages killed the boy and cut him up limb by limb («ara 
pédea dtehav) ; that separate tables with dishes of mutton were set 
before the king and the other guests; but that Harpagus had set 
before him the flesh of his own son, excepting the head and the 
extremities of his hands and feet, which were laid up apart on a 
basket covered over (raira 3€ ywpis exerro emi xavém xataxexaduppeva). 
All this is plain enough, and accords with the description in 
#Eschylus, whose words were probably not unknown to the his- 
torian. But there are several peculiarities in the story of Atreus, 
as it is given in the Agamemnon. The poet does not mention 
the heads of the children. Perhaps this was unnecessary, as he 
refers to the undistinguishable parts of their bodies (donpa airiv). 
For the hands and feet would show that the bodies were human, 
and as it seems that other guests, the friends and companions of 
the banished prince, partook of the horrid feast, this would be 
enough for them. The identification of the bodies, by means of 
the heads and faces, was reserved for the unhappy father him- 
self. Another point of difficulty is the implication in yv. 1583, 
that twelve sons of Hgisthus were thus inhumanly butchered 
and cooked. According to the common accounts the sons of 
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Thyestes' murdered by Atreus were two, Tantalus and Pleis. 
thenes; according to one account, they were three, Aglaus, 
Orchomenus, and Callseus; according to another account, only 
one child was so destroyed. The difficulty occasioned by the 
reference to the twelve children has appeared su great to Em- 
perius and Hermann, that they have sought to avoid it by alter- 
ing the text of v. 1583. The former reads (Opuscula, p. 134): 


rptrov yap Svra pe Edurre xaOAlp rarpi 
Euve£cdavyves. 

Hermann proposes : 
tpiroy yap dvra pw énidex’ aOX@ tarp, 


with this interrogative explanation of the new word which he 
has introduced: ‘‘ quid autem si émde£ passive dictum sit de eo qui 
post alios acceptus sit, ut hic de Hgistho post mactatos fratres 
patri nato?” These critics have not noticed the fact, that in 
the story of Herodotus the murdered son of Harpagus is said to 
have been “thirteen years old,” (érea rpia nat 3éxa xov pddcora ye- 
yovds), Which might be assumed as the age of the eldest of the 
family, supposing that the thirteenth and youngest was a baby 
in swaddling clothes. It is true that the murdered children are 
called Spépy (1065), but they are also designated more generally 
as yéovs (1189), and of course the majority were Bpépy. It seems 
to me not unlikely that, in the view of the matter accepted or 
excogitated by Aschylus, there was a whole chorus of twelve 
murdered children. This would not only give the deed the 
peyeOos required by Aristotle (Poéé. c. v1.), but would also render 
more pictorial and terrible the vision of Cassandra in vv. 1188— 
1195. As whole hecatombs were slaughtered for great feasts, 
the number would not be excessive. Besides, it was only the 
viscera that were served up to the guests (étv évrépos owhdyxva) 3 
if their whole bodies had been cut up they could hardly have 
appeared with the roasted flesh in their hands, as Cassandra is 
made to describe them. On the whole then, I am disposed to 
maintain that this passage requires no alteration except the old 
correction éxpurre, and I understand it to mean that Atreus sat: 
apart in gloomy state; and, when the feast was over, unveiled to 
the eyes of his brother and the other guests the mangled corpses 
of the twelve sons, all laid out in the dark recess at the upper 
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end of the apartment, with an exclamation of dpa» mdpeor:! like 
that at the end of the Antigone. 


XXII. 
vv. 1636, 1637: 


el 8€ rot 6x Oar yévoiro ravd dhs éxoipeh ay 
Saipovos xoAnj Bapeia Svoruxds memAnypevor. 


We ought to read yg with two of the MSS., cf. Pers. 517; 
Eumen. 343; Soph. Antig. 1316. For dius I proposed some years 
ago (ad Antig. 1241) that we should read dxos, and I think that 
this is a certain and necessary correction: see above 379 ; dkos d 
nav paraov, and cf. Eumen. 615: gor roid’ deos. Pers. 623: ef yap 
rt xaxa@v Gxos old mAéov. This presumes also the emendation 
Sexoine av for éexoiped ay. 
J. W. DonaLpson. 
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I. Use of the Aorist in the Greek of the New Testament. 


(1). WunER says (Gram. § 41) that it cannot with certainty 
be proved that the aorist stands for the perfect anywhere in the 
New Testament (Dass der A: fiir das P: stehe, lisst sich aus 
keiner stelle mit sicherheit darthun). 

(2). Mr Ellicott adopts this conclusion, and extends it still 
farther, by the assertion that the aorist can never be translated 
by the English perfect!. Mr Alford maintains the same view in 
many of his notes. Neither of these writers however make their 
practice consistent with their theory; for they both frequently 
translate the aorist by the English perfect?. 

(3). Mr Lightfoot, in his very able paper in the last No. of 


1 See Ellicott on Gal. ii. 10, where Alford objects to translate do0érot 
such a translation is stigmatised as ‘‘an (Rom. v. 5) having been given, yet 
oversight.” translates dixaw0éres (Rom. v. 9) 

3 Mr Ellicott translates the aorist by ‘having been justified,’ and éddBoue 
the English perfect at Gal. i. 13, iii. 3, (Rom. v. 11) ‘ we have recetved.’ 

iii. 27, and many other passages. Mr 


a 
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this Journal! (p. 96), states his opinion that the aorist must 
sometimes (both in Classical and in Hellenistic Greek) be trans- 
lated by the English perfect; but that it is never used in the New 
Testament for the Greek perfect. 

From this last opinion I venture to differ: but, before giving 
my reasons for doing so, it will save confusion to remind the 
reader of the fundamental character of the two tenses in Clas- 
sical Greek, which is as follows. The perfect places the comple- 
tion of the act in the time present to the speaker. It is (according 
to the definition adopted by Mr Lightfoot) the preteritum in pre- 
senti. It says, “I have done it now.” The aorist places the com- 
pletion of the act in the past—“I did it formerly.” 

If then a past tense is (in any language) habitually joined to 
the word “ now?,” such past tense is (in that language) used as 
a preteritum in presenti; i.e. it is used in the same sense as the 
Greek perfect. 

Let us apply this experimentum crucis to the language of the 
Greek Testament. 

In the following passages viv is joined with the aorist in- 
dicative. 

Matt, xxvi. 65. Niv yjxovoare rv BAacdnuiav. 

Luke xix. 42, Nip 8€ éxpuBn ard dpbadpar. 

John xiii. 31. Nay e80€dcbn 6 vids. 

John xxi. 10. ray éWapiov dy émadcare viv. 

Acts vii. 52. viv ipeis mpoddra éyéveode. 

Rom. v. 11. 

Rom. vii. 6. 


80 of viv riv KaradXayyy eAdBopev®, 
yuvi 8¢ xarnpynOnpev dd Tod vdpou'. 


1 While referring to this article, I 
may perhaps be allowed to express my 
regret that its writer, while pointing 
out Mr Stanley’s philological inaccura- 
cies with so much severity, did not do 
more full justice to the merits of the 
exegetical portion of Mr Stanley’s work. 
I do not believe there is any other 
edition of the Epistles to the Corin- 
thians, where the connexion of St 
Paul’s thoughts is so ably traced ; nor 
any in which the important diffi- 
culties are more carefully and satisfac- 
torily discussed. As examples of the 
latter merit, let the reader refer to the 
notes on Sed rods dyyédous (1 Cor. xi. 10), 


Barrigouevoe treo rav vexp&y (ib. xv. 
29), on the gift of tongues, (1 Cor. xiv.), 
and on €3667 oxéddoy ry capxl (2 Cor. 
xii. 7). 

2 That is, when now refers to the 
time present to the speaker ; for now may 
be sometimes used narratively, not of 
the present time ; e.g. ‘ His right wing 
having given way, the Emperor now 
resolved to try a last charge ;’ where 
the now is properly joined to the aorist 
both in English and Greek. 


8 Translated by Mr Alford, ‘ we 
have now received.’ 
4 Translated by Mr Alford, ‘ now 


have we been delivered.’ 
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Rom. xi. 30. viv 8€ nrenOnre!. 

Rom. xi. 31. odroe viv yreiOncav?. 

Eph. ii. 13. vuvt 8¢ pets, of more Svres paxpdy, éyyis éyerjOnre’. 

Eph. iii. 5. viv dmexadvpdn rois dyios'. 

Col. i. 21.  vuvt 8 dmoxarjAdakev. 

Col. i. 26. droxexpuppévov dd ray aidvwv...vuri d€ éparepabn. 

1 Pet. i. 12. & viv dynyyan Spiv. 

1 Pet. ii. 25. add émeorpadnre vir. 

In the following passages viv is joined with the aorist par- 
ticiple. : 

Rom. v. 9. dkxatabevres viv, 

Rom. vi. 22. wri 8€ edevbepaberres. 

Rom. xvi. 25, 26. xpdvos alwvios ceceynpevov, pavepwbévros B¢ viv. 

Gal. iv. 8, 9. rdre pév obk ei8dres...viw d€ yvdvres Oedv®, 

2 Tim. i. 10. qdavepwbcicay 8€ viv. 

1 Pet. ii. 10. of ob nrenpévos, viv dé eAenbevres. 

Mr Lightfoot says that those cases, (both in Classical Writers 
and in the New Testament) where the Greek aorist must be 
translated by the English perfect, are to be referred merely to 
‘“‘a difference of idiom between Greek and English.” But he 
would, I think, admit that no such difference of idiom will furnish — 
a solution to the passages cited above. 

He refers, on this subject, to Dr Kennedy’s remarks at Vol. 1. 
p. 317 of this Journal. Dr Kennedy there says, “A boy should 
never be allowed to use the word have in rendering the Greek 
aorist;” but he goes on to remark that there are cases where, in 
an idiomatic English translation, the word have must be used; 
and he instances 8ixa’ deas (addressed to one who has just 
ceased speaking). In this case, if the English translator renders 
it “you have justly spoken,” there is a real difference of idiom; 
but the Greek aorist is not used for the perfect; and even in 
English it would be perfectly correct to say, “you spoke justly— 
(viz. twenty seconds ago).” 

Some grammarians, indeed, go so far as to say that even in 


1 Translated by Mr Alford, ‘ye now 4 Translated by Mr Ellicott, ‘i 


have received mercy.’ hath now been revealed.’ 
4 Translated by Mr Alford, ‘ these 5 Translated by Mr Alford, ‘ having 
have now disobeyed.’ now been justified.’ 


* Translated by Mr Ellicott, ‘ are 6 Translated by Mr Ellicott, ‘... : 
made nigh.’ now, after that ye have known God.’ 
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Classical Greek the distinction between the aorist and perfect 
is not rigidly maintained. Thus Jelf (§ 404) says—* The aorist 
is sometimes used for the perfect, where the continuance of the 
action in its effects may be omitted';” and he cites Demosth. 
Olynth. 2. vuvi 8€ Cerradois * * * éBondnoe. In this passage, however, 
the junction of the »vwi with the aorist is broken by the interpo- 
sition of a whole sentence; and probably the aorist was used 
instead of the perfect, only to correspond with the aorists infpte 
and é¢avj, which are the principal verbs in the two preceding 
clauses. But however this may be, no one will deny that the 
cases where the aorist is thus ‘used for the perfect” in Classical 
Greek are exceedingly rare. Whereas, in the New Testament, 
yy is joined with the aorist more frequently than with the 
perfect ?. 

For the sake of brevity, I have omitted to cite the passages 
where the aorist is joined with 73n°, I have also not quoted any 
of the numerous passages in which the context seems to me to 
necessitate its being taken in a perfect sense ; because considera- 
tions of context may be always more or less matters of dispute ; 
whereas the junction of the aorist with viv, in the passages above 
cited, is indisputable. 

In conclusion, I ought to add that I agree with Mr Lightfoot 
in vindicating the sacred writers from the charge of grammatical 
inaccuracy in this particular. It was no inaccuracy in them, if 
they used the aorist in the sense which it bore in the dialect 
which they spoke. No doubt, it was a great imperfection in that 
dialect, that it should have lost the abservance of the distinction 


1 So Buttmann says (§ 137), ‘ The 
aorist narrates what has occurred, with- 
out any presupposition or reference: 
but if this be sufficiently apparent from 
the context, the aorist may be used 
instead of the perfect. In Xen. Mem. 
i. 6—14, Socrates says, rols Onoavpovs 
ray wddar copy, ovs éxetvoe xaré\crov 
& BiBrlos ypdWayres, diépxouat, where 
the sense obviously requires the perfect.’ 
And Matthiz says (§ 500), “‘ The aorist 
is sometimes used, where, accurately 
speaking, the perfectum should be put. 
Thus Demosth. in Midiam, p. 576, 23, 
ody 6 doxeupévos 008’ 6 pepiunjoas Ta 
dixala Aéyew viv, for peneptyynkws.” 


2 Noy (or yuvl in the same sense) is 
joined with the aorist in the twenty-one 
passages quoted above ; it is joined with 
the perfect in fourteen passages, viz. 
John viii. 52; John xi. 22; John xii. 
27; John xiv. 29; John xv. 24; John 
xvi. 30; John xvi. 32; John xvii. 7; 
Acts iii. 17; Acts xii. 11; 2 Thess. ii. 6, 
(in the three last-mentioned passages 
with ola) Heb. ix. 26; Heb. xii. 26; 
1 Cor. xv. 20. 

8 Of these Phil. iii. 12 is very. 
noticeable (757 EAaBov F 75n Teredelwuat) 
from the parallelism between the aorist 
and perfect. 
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between aorist and perfect. So it was an imperfection of the 
Latin that it had retained but a single tense to serve for both. 
But Cicero cannot be charged with inaccuracy because he used 
the same preeterite to express either meaning. 

W. J. ConyBEARE. 


P.S.—In order to avoid misconception, it may be well to add 
that the above remarks are meant to apply only to the indicative 
and participle of the aorist. 


[THE meaning of the aorist generally, and its use in the New 
Testament, are subjects much too wide to be treated properly in 
& cursory manner; but Mr Conybeare’s special argument ought 
not to pass without a few words of protest. The main question 
at issue is whether the juxtaposition of viv gives the aorist the 
force of the perfect in the New Testament. Mr C. assumes that 
viv always means “at the present moment of time,” that is, either 
present to the speaker, or present to the action spoken of. But 
yov really has several other meanings even in classical Greek, and 
still more in the later language, including that of the New Testa- 
ment. It will be sufficient to notice those with which we are 
here concerned. 

1. Asa particle of time, “lately,” or more strictly like our 
“just,” “just now,” “but now,” when used of a recent occurrence. 
The commoner classical form in this sense is viv 8;; but Plato 
also uses viv, as Pheedr, 259 E: Ovxoiv, dmep viv mpouvbépeba, oxeyrarbas 
rov Adyov..., oxerréov; Polit. 307 C. év maai re 8) rovrots ols viv etrropev 
x.t.A ; and Demosthenes, De fals. leg. § 65, p. 361: “Ore yap viv 
éropevopeba eis AeAdhots, é& avdykns fv dpav nuiv mdvra raitra, x.T.d.; and 
(vi) Aristophanes, Nub. 786 (Bekker’s and Dindorf’s reading) ; 

AAN’ edObs emidrnOes av y art av kat pdOns* 
"Emel ti vuvi mparov édiddyOns; deve. 
and 825 (Hermann’s, Bekker’s, and Dindorf’s reading), 


tA 
Quocas vuvi Ala. 


We have the same sense in Xenophon, De vect. 4. § 40: ras & 
T> viv Tworkéum yeyevnuevas eiahopas, Where Sauppe shews that not 
“the present” but “the recent war” is intended: and so in 
Justin Martyr, Ap. i. 31: Kal yap év rp viv yeyernnévy [yevopérg 
Euseb. H. E. iv. 8, in much better MSS.] iov8ax@ wodéum BapywyxéBas 
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x.7t.rA.; Dial. 1: dvydy rov viv yevdpevoy wédcnor, the war in question 
having ceased at least three, probably eleven years previously ; 
and Ap. i. 30: ‘Avrwody rod viv yeyernnévov [yevopevov Euseb. 1. c.], 
Antinous having died at least eight, probably sixteen years be- 
fore. Valois observes on these quotations in Eusebius: “Nop 
enim dici potest de re que nostra state facta est. Idemque 
valet ac 1rd xaé’ npas, quod Eusebius usurpare solet de rebus multo 
ante gestis, * * Certe Greeci viv ponunt pro nuper. Ita Sophronius, 
qui librum Hieronymi de Scriptoribus ecclesiasticis Greece vertit, 
verba illa Hieronymi, cap. 2. Evangelium quoque quod appellatur 
secundum Hebreos et a me nuper in Grecum Latinumque sermonem 
translatum est, Greece dixit: dmep én épod viv els thy ‘EXAnuKyy kal 
‘Papayy yAorrav pereBAnbn.”’ To this head appear to belong the 
following passages cited by Mr Conybeare, John xxi. 10; Acts 
vii. 52; 1 Pet. i. 12. 

2. Asa particle of time, denoting not the present moment, 
but the present period or dispensation; the past introduction 
into which is naturally often identified in language with its 
present continuance or renewal, by means of the aorist. The 
idea is so peculiarly Christian, that examples in heathen writers 
are not likely to be frequent. A remarkable one occurs in Ari- 
stophanes’s discourse in Platu’s Symposium, 193 A: Kat xpd roi, 
domep Aéyo, év juevr vurt dé bea ray adixiay SepxicOnuev bd Tov Oeov, xa- 
Odmep ‘Apxades ind Aaxedaipovioy; and Sophocles (Gd. Col. 367—373) 
writes much in the same way: 


IIpw pév yap avrois nv tpws Kpeovri re 
Opdvovs €avOa x.7.X. 

Nov 8 éx Gedy rov xa& adtrnpod dpevos 
EionAGe totv rptoabAlow epis Kaxn, 


‘Apxns AaBeaOat nal xparovs rupavviKod. 


Such language is natural enough in the Fathers, as Ep. ad Diogn. 
1: ri dn wore xawvdv rovro yévos 4 émirndevpa elanrbev eis tov Biov viv nal 
ov mpérepov; and, perhaps less obviously, Justin Martyr, Ap. 1. 63: 
‘ANN’ els amdderEw yeydvacw otde of Adyot Gre vids Oeod Kai amdatodos ‘Incods 
6 Xpiords €ort, mpdrepov Adyos wv, nai év idea nupds more haveis, more dE Kat 
év elxdvt aowparav: viv dé dia GeAnparos Geod trép rov avOpwreiov yévous 
divOpwros yevopevos iméeuewe kai wadeiv doa avroy x.t.A. (Where however 
the meaning “lately” is also admissible). This use of viv belongs 
to a great many of the passages in the New Testament: Rom. v. 
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11; vii. 6; xi. 30, 31; xvi. 26; Gal. iv. 9; Eph. i. 13; iii, 5; Col. 
i, 21, 26; 2 Tim. i. 10; 1 Pet. ii. 10!, 25. (Perhaps Rom. v. 9; 
vi. 22 should be added; but in'these cases it is better to take pi» 
with the respective principal verbs, cwOncdpeba and égyere.) It may 
be observed that the grammatical difficulty of the usage here ex- 
plained is no greater than in the common pregnant construction, 
where a preposition of motion is joined with a verb of rest. 

3. The last sense slides almost imperceptibly into the very 
common classical use of viv without reference to time at all, 
denoting merely the present as opposed to some other, generally 
some hypothetical, state of things, and sometimes capable of 
being rendered “as it is,” “in fact.” Its usual formula is, Ei pev..., 
...ay...° viv 3€ (or very often vuri be) [od]...: in Plato the latter 
clause is often vi» 8¢ [od] yap..... A single instance from Isocrates 
(Ep. ad Timoth. 10, p. 423) will be enough to shew how com- 
pletely viv may be separated from the idea of present time. “En 
& av mdelo aoe rept rovrav BedéxOnv x«.r.A., ef py mavraraow Ser pe ded 
Taxewy ypayat got Thy emoroAnv. Nuv dé cor pev avdis cupBovAretooner, 
day py kovon pe Td yipas, év 3€ re mapdvre wept trav Biov 8nrdcoper. 
This usage is rightly explained by Fritzsche on Rom. iii. 21 and 
vii. 17; but he had no need to deny that wyi is stronger than 
viv: the same emphasis which in the temporal senses denotes 
“now and not before or after,” in this case sharpens the 
opposition between the true and the imagined state of the case. 
Mr Conybeare’s only example is Luke xix. 42: E2 éyvas nat od [kal 
ye] év rH mpepa [cov] ravry Ta mpds eipnyny, [cov]: viv be éxpvBn amd 
épOakpav oov; where the verb has much the same force as under 
the last head. 

4. In appeals and questions, almost as an interjection. This 
head includes several usages which it is difficult to classify. 
The most important for our purpose is where viv simply calls 
attention, and has nearly the force of “lo” ip the Old Testament. 
Such is its meaning in Matt. xxvi. 65, where Mr C. has taken the 
liberty of omitting the preceding word id, with which it is more 
closely connected than with jxovcare: indeed we are inclined to 
think that yxovcare tiv Bracdysiav should be read as a question. 
The English interjection “there!” is nearly equivalent, 


1 The E. V. rightly gives jAenuévor _ referred being determined solely by éder- 
the force of a pluperfect; the presens Oévres, that is, being the time at which 
point fo which the perfectum is to be _ they first began to ‘receive mercy.’ 
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In John xiii..31 viv may fairly be taken to have a similar in- 
terjectional force: but a considerable difficulty still remains in 
the verb itself, which we cannot undertake to discuss here, Con- 
structions and usages unknown to the other writers of the New 
Testament are undoubtedly to be found in St John. One of his - 
aorists is well explained by Hermann (De em. Gr. Gr. 192—194, 
on John xv. 6), but others offer greater difficulties. We merely 
wish to observe that the presence of viv throws little or no light 
upon the question. : 

The few senses of viv here given are arranged solely accord- 
ing to immediate convenience, without reference to etymology: 
otherwise so much deference would not have heen shewn to the 
natural and excusable assumption that present time is the primary 
idea, an assumption fostered by the ancient decree separating 
the accented and enclitic forms of the word. How arbitrary 
and imperfect that distinction is, was long ago pointed out by 
Hermann (on Soph. El. 1488; Gd. Col. 96) and Lobeck (on Aj. 
1332). 

The classical passages alleged by Mr C. present no serious 
difficulty. Nut in Demosth. Ol. ii. p. 22, means simply “quite 
recently.” -In Xen. Mem.i. 6. § 14, the aorist is (pace Buttmanni) 
at least as natural as the perfect. It is characteristic of us mo- 
derns to speak of past actions chiefly in reference to their results 
lasting to our own time and affecting ourselves : an ancient Greek 
simply spoke of past actions in themselves, without thinking of 
the present, unless he had some special reason for so doing. But 
in cases like this the preterite is quite as good English as the 
perfect!, and two or three centuries ago would perhaps have 
been preferred. In Demosth. In Mid. p.576, the studious manner 
in which the terms are distinguished (ody 6 éoxeppévos 088 5 pepspvy- 
gas ra dixata déyew viv NOt ody 6 éoxeppevos kal peptyyyoas x.r.d.) Should 
have withheld Matthige from supposing that a writer, habitually 
most careful in his use of tenses, for once committed a gratuitous 
solecism. Apparently 6 doxeypévos is general, as are the preceding 
words 6 ra épya mapecynxas «.7.d.; and 6 pepipvjoas a return to that 

1 In censuring one of Mr Alford’s  SxanwOévres as well as dedexatwyévor. Nor 
translations, Mr C. forgets that the is it fair to say that Mr Alford (on Rom. 
English language possesses butoneform vv. 5) ‘‘ objects to translate dofévros 
to express both the perfect participle ‘having been given’”; he does object to 


and the preterite participle: ‘having translate roi So6évros ‘who has been 
been justified’ includes the meaning of given,’ and very rightly. 
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particular action, as marked by the viv. In Phil. iii. 12, the op- 
position of tenses is most emphatic’ and significant. St Paul has 
been speaking of the grounds for pride which he had before his 
conversion, how he now counts them as dung that he may win 
Christ and be made a partaker in His sufferings, His death, and 
at last, if it may be, His resurrection: “not”, he says, “that I at 
once [on my conversion] obtained that blessing, or have now 
already been made perfect therein; but I follow after &c.” Dis- 
tinct reference is made to the past change in his life at v. 8 
(80 by mavra e{nusdOyv), and again at the end of v.12 (e¢' 6 kat xare- 
Ajppony ind Xpicrov); so that there is no difficulty in finding a 
similar allusion here: and the distinction between ¢Aafoy and 
rereXciopas answers to that comparison of the beginning and the 
consummation of spiritual life, which underlies so many of St 
Paul’s thoughts. 
F. J. A. H.] 


II. Prof. Jowett and Philo. 


In his essay, “St Paul and Philo,” appended to the Commen- 
tary on the Epistle to the Galatians, Professor Jowett gives “a 
short analysis” of Philo’s treatise “De Mundi Creatione,” which 
analysis (he tells us) “including as it does most of his peculiari- 
ties, will give the reader an idea of his method of proceeding.” 
Considering the greatness of the questions which have been 
stirred by Mr Jowett’s volumes, it may perhaps appear a trifling 
matter to inquire, how far the analysis of Philo’s treatise really 
does give the reader, who is unacquainted with the treatise itself, 
a fair view of Philo’s method:-nevertheless, upon the general 
ground, that accuracy is always desirable, and on the particular, 
that Philo’s meaning, whether worth knowing or not, is certainly 
not to be gathered from Mr Jowett’s analysis, I will venture to 
give a few corrections from Philo himself. I am the more dis- 
posed to do so as a Cambridge man, because Philo’s Mathematics 
(to which I propose entirely to confine myself) have been 
mistaken by Mr Jowett, and he has been made to write sheer 
nonsense, when he did in fact write that which, however fanciful, 
was still, mathematically speaking, very good sense. 

“He (Philo) says, that God made the world in six days, 
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not because He had need of time, but because six is a per- 
fect number, capable of being divided by two, by three, and by 
six, and is male and female, and odd and even.” Jowett, Vol. 1. 
p. 376. 

Philo writes, °E& 8€ rpépats 8nptoupynOijvai hyoe rév Kédcpoy, ove ered?) 
mpocedeiro Tov xpdvwr pnKxovs 6 Towr,—ayua yap mavra Spay eixds Oedy, ov 
mpootatrovra podvov, GAAG Kat Stavoovpevov,—aAN émetdy Trois yvopevors Bee 
rafews. Tages 3€ apiOuds oixeiov, appar dé picews vdpots yevvyrixeéraros 6 
e&. Tav re yap amd povados mparos réAeids dori, loovpevos rois éavrov 
pépect, kal cupmdAnpovpevos €€ altrav: nuicous pev tpiados, rpirou dé duados, 
xrou 8€ povddos, kal, ws Eos eimeiv, appnv te kal OnAvs elvas mépuxe, Kai éx 
Tis éxarépov Suvapews jppoorat. “Appev pev yap év rots ovat rd mepirroy, Td 
8¢ dpriov Ondrv: mepirtay pev ovv dptOpay dpyxy tpras, dvas 8€ dpriwy, 7 8 ér 
duo divas, as. “Eder yap tov xdopov redetdraroy pev Svra ray yeyo- 
vorwy kur’ apiOuoy rédetoy maynvat, Tov €& ev éaut@ dé Exew peAdovra Tas éx 
auvdvacpou yevérets, mpos pxrdv apiOpdv tov mparoy apriomépirroy rurwbOjvat, 
mepiekovra Kal THY TOU oTeElpovTos Gppevos, Kai THY TOU Urodcyopevou Tas yovas 
Ondeos i8eay. (p. 3, M.) 

That is to say, the number six was chosen because it is the 
first perfect number after unity, being made up of the sum of its 
factors, namely, of three which is its half, of two which is its third, 
and of unity which is its sixth part; or in an algebraical form 


6=3842+1. 


Thus it will be seen that Philo uses the term perfect number in 
its purely technical sense, or as representing a number which is 
equal to the sum of tts factors; and if unity be reckoned as a 
factor it is true, as Philo states, that six is the first perfect num- 
ber after unity. It need hardly be added, that this definition of 
a perfect number was quite familiar to Alexandrian mathema- 
ticians: in fact Euclid’s definition agrees precisely with the lan- 
guage of Philo: réAeos dpiOpds éori, 6 rots éavrov pépecw toos ay. 
Elements, Book vu. Def. 22. 

Next with regard to six being “male and female:” it will be 
seen by reference to the above quotation that what Philo says is 
this, that six is (so to speak) male and female and combines the 
powers of both, for an odd number is taken as the symbol of the 
male sex, as an even is of the female: now two is the first even 
number, and three is the first odd number, and therefore six, 
which is the product of these, is the symbol of the union of the 
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sexes, or of the propagation of life in the world which God had 
made. 

Lastly, Philo does not say that six is ‘odd and even,” which 
is quite unintelligible, but that it is a mixed number, and the 
first mixed number which is pariter impar. Pariter impar, it need 
hardly be said, is the technical term for those mixed numbers 
whose general type is 4n+ 2, as pariter par is for those whose 
type is 4n. By the term pirds Philo evidently means composite, 
which Euclid calls cvv6eros. 

Thus it will be seen, that however little we may feel disposed | 
to agree with Philo, in his views of the reasons for the selection 
of the number six as the number of creative days, still, all that he 
says is expressed intelligibly, and with strict attention to arith- 
metical terminology. 

It may be worth while to observe that Gfrérer, to whom 
Mr Jowett acknowledges his obligations, has equally mistaken 
Philo in this matter. He gives the following as a translation of 
what Philo says of the number six. “Denn sie ist die erste 
vollkommene Zahl nach der Einheit, aus gleichen Theilen zu- 
sammengesetzt. Ihre Hialfte ist die Dreiheit, ihr Drittheil die 
Zweizahl, ihr Sechstheil die Einheit; sie ist zugleich miannlich 
und weiblich, wir nennen namlich mannlich die ungerade Zahl, 
weiblich die gerade. Die erste der ungleichen oder minnlichen 
Zahlen ist die Dreiheit, unter den weiblichen die Zweiheit. Die 
aus beiden zusammengesetzte Kraft ist die Sechszahl. Nach 
dieser, als der vollkommensten, musste die Welt, als das voll- 
kommenste Ganze, gebildet werden.” The notion of the con- 
nexion of the world as the most perfect of things, with six as the 
most perfect number, is Gfrérer’s and not Philo’s, as will be seen 
by reference to the Greek given above, in which Philo speaks of 
the xdopos a8 reXecéraros, but of six simply as apiOyds réAecos; and 
this remark spoils the wit of what follows: here itis. “ Hier 
erklart Philo die Sechszahl fiir die vollkommenste. Allein 
es herrscht die grisste Willkiihr in seinem Zahlenbestimmungen. 
Denn je nachdem es in seinem Kram taugt, muss bald die Sieben, 
bald die Zehn, bald die Vier die vollkommenste seyn.” (Gfrirer. 
Philo und die Alex. Theosophie, Vol. 1. p. 332). 

‘‘ When the heavens and the earth were completed, God 
hallowed the seventh day. Here Philo branches forth into the 
praises of the number seven, in a digression which occupies 
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many pages. He first divides seven into two kinds, éerds rijs 8exd- 
8os and mepiexdsuevov év rH Sexads (Outside ten and within ten,) mean- 
ing, by the first of the two, arithmetical progression of seven 
numbers, with intervals of twos and threes, containing the image 
of cube and square, of essence and superficies.” Jowett, Vol. I. 
p. 377. 

The passage in Philo, upon which this statement is founded, 
it is perhaps hardly worth while to print in extenso, but the 
meaning is as follows. Philo speaks of seven, or the seventh, 
éBdopas, in two senses; first, as being formed from unity povds 
(which is according to the ancient notion, mdyrws dpy}1) by simple 
progression according to the natural numbers, and this he calls 
évris 8exddos; secondly, as being formed from unity by geometrical 
progression, (not arithmetical, as Mr Jowett says,) the ratio of 
the progression being 2, 3, or any other number, and this he 
calls éxrds Sexddos. Philo treats of the latter first and illustrates 
his meaning by reference to the numbers 64 and 729; the former 
is the hebdomad in the series, 

1, 2, 27, 28, 24, 25, 28, 
the latter in the series, 
1, 3, 37, 33, 34, 35, 36; 
for it will be seen that 26= 64, and 36= 729. Philo goes on to 
remark this property of such hebdomads, namely, that whether 
the ratio be 2 or 3, or indeed any number, the hebdomad is 
always at once a cube and a square; that is, 
28 — (28)? and also = (22)8, 
36 = (3°)? and also = (37) 8, 
and generally 1* = (r°)? and also = (r*)3. 

Now a cube is the symbol of the corporeal, having the three 
dimensions, length, breadth and thickness, which are necessary 
to solid bodies; and a square, in like manner, having only length 
and breadth, and therefore representing no material substance, 
may be taken as the symbol of the incorporeal; hence these 
hebdomads may be taken to represent at once both the corpo- 


real and the incorporeal. 
Next with regard to the simple number seven, the hebdomad 


1 On the ancient notions of unity, see Peacock’s article on Arithmetic. Encye. 
Metrop. p. 421. 
Vou. III, June, 1856. 16 
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évris Sexados. Out of a large number of curious properties given 
by Philo, Mr Jowett cites a few. 

“ Seven is like God, ‘neither begetting nor begotten,’ ore 
yevviv obre yevvdpevos.” 

By saying that seven is neither begetting nor begotten Philo 
means that seven is the only number évrés dexddos, of which it can 
be asserted that it is neither formed by any of the others nor 
used in forming them. This he says may be easily proved. The 
following would be the proof: prime numbers of course need 
alone be considered, that is, we may confine our attention to 
1, 3,5, 7. Unity is the foundation of all the rest; 3 is a factor 
of 6 and 9; 5 is a factor of 10; 7 is not a factor of any number 
évros Sexados. Hence what Philo says is perfectly true and per- 
fectly intelligible, however fanciful his conclusion. 

Again, “It agrees with nature, and, if multiplied by four, 
answers to the time of the moon.” 

The latter part of the sentence does not represent Philo. 
Having discussed those properties of the number seven, above re- 
ferred to, which (as he says) led certain philosophers to compare 
the number seven to Minerva, springing complete from the head 
of Jupiter, and the Pythagoreans to compare it to the supreme 
governor of all things, he goes on thus: “Ey pey ovv rots vonrois rd 
Gxivnroy Kai amabes emdeixvutat éBdopuas, €v 8 rois aigOnrots peyaAny xat 
cuvexrixotrarny Svvapt, ols ra eniyera mavra méuxe BeAriovaGas, weAnvns re 
mepwddas. “Ov dé rpdrov, emoxerréov.” p. 24,M. He then connects 
the number seven with the period of the moon, not by multiply- 
ing it by four, which would be a very arbitrary and unintelligible 
process, but thus: he tells us that if we add up all the natural 
numbers beginning from unity and going up to seven, we shall 
form the number 28, that this is a perfect number, being equal 
to the sum of its factors!, and that it corresponds to the moon’s 
period. Philo is quite correct. For 


1424344454647=28; 
and the factors of 28 are 1, 2, 4, 7,14; . 
but 1424447414 =28., 
Again, ‘It is a cube and a plane figure at once.” 


1 I observe that in Bohn’s transla- translator has the words, “a perfect 
tion the meaning of a perfect numbér number, being equalised in its parts,” 
seems to have been missed. The which is simply unintelligible. 
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This seems to be founded upon the passage in Philo, which 
follows one (quoted by Mr Jowett) in which allusion is made to 
the seven ages of man. Having quoted from Hippocrates a pas- 
sage concerning the division of human life into periods of seven 
years, he adds: “ Aéyerat dé nal éxeivo mpds Stacvoracw éB8opudbus, os 
bavpacrny exovons év rh hice ragw, éret ovvérryxey ex Tpidy Kai TeTrdpav. 
Tév peév rpiroy and povados ei Simracraloe tis, ebpyoe: terpdywvov, rov be 
réraprov, kvBov. Téy d€ && dudoiv éBdopov, KiBov duod cal rerpdywvoy. ‘O° 
pev ovv dd povddos rpiros, év Burracion Ady rerpaywvds éoriv. ‘O dé 
réraptos, éxrd, KvBos. ‘O dé EB8opos téaocapa mpés rois éfnxovra, xvBos Spo 
Kat Terpdyevos, as eivat rekeogpdpoy dvras ray EBdopoyv dpiOudv, dpdorepus 
tas iodrntras karayyéAXovra, rhv re érimedov bia reTpaywvou, Kara riy Tptados 
ovyyévecav, kal tiv orepedy dia vBov, card tiv mpos Terpdda olkeéryta. *Ex 
rpuidos dé nai rerpados, éBdouds.” p, 26, M. The whole passage has 
not perhaps his usual clearness; he is however again dealing 
with the series, 

20,2", 29, 272%, 25, 2° 
in which it is true that the third term is a square, viz. 4, and the 
fourth a cube, viz. 8, and the seventh both a cube and a square, 
viz. 64. 

So much for Philo and the number seven; fanciful as his 
speculations are, there is a kind of grandeur in the zeal and 
ingenuity with which he ransacks heaven and earth, and all the 
sciences, for illustrations of his theme; he has written a poem 
(as it were) in celebration of the Hebdomad; but any one who 
took his notions of the subject solely from Mr Jowett’s analysis 
would scarcely be in a condition to do Philo justice. Indeed 
Gfrérer seems to have hit the truth when he says, as quoted by 
Mr Jowett, : . 

“ Though this be madness, yet there’s method in it.” 

The points upon which I have remarked will probably be 
rectified by Mr Jowett in a future edition of his work; may I 
venture to hint that he might find several others, not connected 
with mathematics, in which his analysis scarcely conveys to a 
reader unacquainted with Philo a fair view of his meaning ? 


H. Goopwi. 
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Anecdota. 
A Fragment of St Dionysius of Alexandria. 


Amone the many lost writings of the great and wise St Dionysius, 
bishop of Alexandria in the third century, is an epistle addressed 
to one Conon or Colon bishop of Hermopolis, on Repentance’. 
It is mentioned in a series of letters on the question of the 
Lapsed which arose out of the Decian persecution, and therefore 
may be referred to about the year 251. The existing fragments 
belonging to this period are short and few: and the Epistle to 
Colon has been supposed to have perished entirely*. A fragment 
however is preserved in a MS. of the Cambridge University 
Library (Ee. 4. 29. ff. 86 b—87 b), written in the 12th century, 
containing a number of Greek ecclesiastical documents. The 
fragment occurs after the 13th canon of the Council of Nicea, 
headed with a fresh red line and separate title. It is perhaps the 
authority appealed to in the text of the canon (ap. Beveridge, 
Pand. Can. i. 74) as “the old and canonical law” (6 madatés ral 
kavovixds véuos) on the same subject. The substance likewise cor- 
responds with certain directions mentioned by St Dionysius, in an 
extant fragment of an epistle to Fabius bishop of Antioch’, as 
lately given by himself. Even this small addition to the trea- 
sured relics of the Antenicene period should not be despised; 
for it bears clear testimony to the merciful wisdom which made 
its author the most successful and honoured bishop of his day, 
as well as a worthy disciple of Origen in learning and philosophy. 
It has been printed as it stands in the MS., the punctuation 
alone being corrected, and an obvious gloss removed. I have 
also reprinted from Mai’s Classici Auctores a similar fragment of 
St Dionysius, which may belong either to this or to some of his 
other writings on repentance. 

Atovvaiou émoxdémov ‘Adefavdpeias, wept rov xpdvoy ris év Nixaig yev- 
pens ouvddov, ex ris mpds Kédwva émoroAjs- mept rév wapaneodyray ev 


1 Kal xpos Kévwva (rijs ‘Eppovro- 
eraw 5@ mwapocklas éwloxoros jv otros) 
lla ris wept peravolas adroit éperat 
ypagy. Euseb. H. £. vi. 46. For Kévwva 
Codd. E.G.I. (secunda manu) read Ké- 
Awra. 

3 No traces of it occur in Gallandi’s 
collection (Bibl.--Pat. iii. 479—540, 


Venice, 1767), or in recent literary his- 
tories. I have not had access to the 
Roman edition of Simon a Magistris. 

8 ’Kyrodfjs 5é¢ br’ éuod Sedouévns, rods 
dmradd\arropévous Tob Blov, ef Séowro, Kal 
pdduora el kal wpbrepoy lxeredocavres Tv- 
xorev, adlecOa, Ww’ edérmrides dwadddr- 
rwvrat x.7.A. Euseb. H. £. vii. 44. 
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dtwyp@, xal mpos rH €&68@ tov Biov airovvray ruxeiv apécews, Tovrectt Kot 
vovias peradaBeiy, kat pera tO peradaBety émi(nodavroy. 

Kai rovs mpos ry €&d8@ yevopevous tov Biov, ef Séotvro Kai ixerev- 
orev, aeaews Tuxeiv, wpd dpbadpav eyovres cis Hv driaos plow, Kat Aoyi{s- 
pevoe & mreicovrat Seoparat cai xaradixos mapadobevres, murrevovres, el evredOev 
AvOciev, Gveow Efe nal Kovgiopoy ris exet ripwpias, ddnOj yap eivas nal 
BeBaiay rnv evdoxiav rov Geov,—xai rovrous édevOépous mapaméumewv, THs Oeo- 
mperrovs €ott PirtavOpamias. El pevrot pera rovro émipevorey t@ Big, Serpev- 
ew pev avlts kai éraxbifew rais dpapriats ovx axdAovbdy pot paiverat. Tors 
yap anak adepévous cai r@ beg ovoravras Kal mddw Tis elas xdpeTos Kowvo- 
vous dnodavbevras Kai ds €AevOépous mpos Tov Kuipioy amectaApévous, pndevds 
€v t@ petatd in’ atray érépws yevopevov, made avOumayew Trois duaprnpacew 
ddoyérarov. Eira rq pev be@ rijs yuerépas kpicews Spovs Sadaopev puAay- 
Onropévous bn’ airov, avrot 8 rovrots ov TnpnoopeEY, KaTeTayyeAAsuEVvos pev 
THY xXpnoréryta Tov Kupiov, apatpovpevos be Thy cavrdv; Et pevroe paivoird 
Tis pera 7d paioas mAclovos ematpopys Seduevos, éxdvre cupBovArevouey rame~ 
vouv kat kakovy cal ovotéANew éaurov, eis re Td é€avTo’ cuudépoy adopavra 
kai rd mpos rovs dowrovs evmperés Kal rd mpds tovs éwbev averiAnmrov. Kat 
mrecOdpuevos pev dvncerat ef 8€ ametboin nat dyridéyot, tére 81) Tovro fyxAnpa 
€orat ait@ tkavov mpbs ddopiopoy Sevrepor. 

After the words eidoxiay rov beod the following corrupt gloss 
occurs as if part of the text. Eidoxiay Néyes thy Sedouevny rois lepetar 
rou Avew kal Seopeiv eLovaoiay, Hrot rHv Tois lepetos Sobcicay rod AvEw Kal 
Seopetv éLovciay. 

For avroi 8€ rovros the MS. has avrois 8€ rovros ; and for xaremay- 
yeAAdpevot xarerrayyedopevot, 

(Mai, Class. Auct. x. 484, from a catena in the Vatican library). 

AIONYSIOY. Nov 8€ rovvayrioy mocotpev nets: by yap 6 Xptorés aya- 
Gis av emt ra Spy mrAavapevoy emi{nret nal dwohevyovra mpocKxadeirat Kat 
etpeOévra podis érl Trav @pwv aipet, rovrov mpootdvra Opacéws amoXakriCopey. 
ANAG py OUT@ Kak@s epi €avrdv Bovdevwopeba, pyde cis abrovs dOdpev rd 
Eidos: of pev yap adcxety rivas } tovvarrioy evepyereiv émtyetpodvres éxeivous 
pev ov mavras édpacay Grep nOeAnoay, éavrois 8é Kaxiay  ayabérnta ovvot- 
kicavres } Oeiwy aperay 7} ariOdocwy maddy Exmdeot Ecovrae cal obdros pey 
ayyéXov ayabav dra8oi Kat Evvodourdpot nal évOade nat éxet Edy aon cipnyy 
kai €devbepia mavrav xaxay eis Tov dei Svra aidva rds paxaptwrdras dmoKAn- 
padcovras Angers, kat pera Oeod del Zcovrat, rd mavrav ayabby péytorov: ofros 
8€ dromecovvra: tis Oeias dua xai ris éavray eipnyns, kai évOade nal pera 
@dvarov dpa rots maXapuvalots écovrat Saiwoow. My ovv amomeurapeda rovs 
€miorpepovras, add’ dopévas Seyapeda, Kal rois amAavéow evaptOpapev, cat 
rd éAXeimov avarAnpaeper. F. J. A. Hort. 
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Notices of New Books. 


BisniotHeca Cuassica. The Tragedies of Aischylus.  Re-edtted with an 
English Commentary. By F. A. Pater. London, Whittaker & Co. 
Svo. pp. xxxvi. 604. 


(Mr Paley’s commentary on A‘schylus was so comely in its Latin dress, 
that we are almost sorry to see it in any other guise. As it was neces 
sary however to bring it into uniformity with the other editions of the 
‘‘ Bibliotheca Classica,’ it is much to Mr Paley’s credit that he has not 
abused the license, which the use of his native tongue gave him. 

The plan of this edition differs slightly from that of its predecessors; 
Mr Paley has here given more prominence to the explanation of the lan- 
guage, frequently adding translations of whole passages, and curtailing 
such remarks as referred merely to textual criticism. The commentary 
is thus rendered more popular, without however sacrificing its interest 
for scholars. The preface contains some just observations on the cha- 
racteristics of 4Zschylus, and short introductory notices are prefixed to 
each play. There is besides a general, but meagre index, and the frag- 
ments are entirely omitted. : 

We have carefully compared parts of this volume with Mr Paley’s 
earlier editions. Want of room prevents us from entering into details, 
but the general result is decidedly in favour of our editor's rpira: dpov- 
rides. The influence of Hermann has assumed a more consistent form: 
notes in which Mr Paley had before misread the great German critic are 
corrected or omitted; in cases where he was at first led astray by such 
high authority, his cooler judgment has now interposed: and generally 
where he has had occasion to alter his opinion from the second Latin 
edition, the change is for the better. To say that in some few cases 
the result is otherwise, is only to claim for Mr Paley the common allow- 
ance auapteiv avOpwrivws. Perhaps the greatest subject for congratula- 
tion in this last edition is the omission of sundry etymologies,—a pro- 
vince in which Mr Paley seems hitherto to have been unconscious of his 
weakness. . 

We would not be misunderstood. We have no wish to place Mr 
Paley on a level with the great English scholars of the past—no inten- 
tion of contrasting his good sense with the want of judgment which 
Hermann at times betrays. We should be the last to deny Hermann’s 
great services to Aischylean literature: his edition must honceforward 
be the basis of all textual criticism. But it is no mean praise to Mr 
Paley, that after so great a scholar has tried his hand on our author, 
he should still remain the editor of Aischylus. Those only who have 
had the misfortune to read the Supplices, before Mr Paley’s edition ap- 
peared, will know how much Aischylus is indebted to him.] 

J. B.-L. 
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Lectures on the History of Ancient Philosophy. By W. ARcHER BUTLER, late 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Dublin. Edited 
from the author’s MSS., with notes, by Wim.1am Herworta 
Tuompson, M.A. Fellow of Trinity Colloge, and Regius Professor 
of Greek in the University of Cambridge. 


Ir was with much interest that we awaited the publication of this united 
contribution of two Universities to Philosophical Literature. The Dublin 
Professor is well known from his Essay on Development, and two volumes 
of Sermons, the second edited by another Cambridge Professor, and 
some perhaps may remember with pleasure the specimen of his lectures 
on Greek Philosophy, which occurs in the memoir prefixed to one of the 
volumes. The complete course from which that was taken is now given 
to us by Professor Thompson, a name always to be associated with Plato 
by those who have enjoyed the privilege of attending his lectures. The 
work before us consists of six sets of lectures, the last of which remains 
unfinished. The Introductory Series is chiefly elementary, pointing out 
the importance of the study of Philosophy in general, and defining the 
author's standing point, which is, as might be expected, strongly idealistic. 
“The pure reason is,” he says, “a revelation from the reason of the 
Universe to man, which bears with it essentially a character of objective, 
independent, absolute.” Hence the possibility not only of “an inductive 
science of mind, but also of a deductive science of real existence.” 
Probably the most interesting parts will be the incidental discussions 
upon words, and the use and abuse of aphoristic writing. It appears 
from the preface that Prof. Thompson was himself inclined to have ex- 
cluded this series, and the author would probably have omitted some 
rather common-place declamation if he had revised them with a view to 
publication, as’ he frequently dwells upon the differences between oral 
and written instruction. We have no doubt however that many will be 
glad to have them as they are. 

The first series properly so called begins with an account of the 
previous historians of Philosophy, and the chief requisites for such a 
history. 

After devoting one lecture to India, Prof. Butler proceeds to de- 
scribe the development of Greck Philosophy up to the time of Socrates, 
The bibliographical survey is to our mind the least satisfactory part of the 
whole work, and we cannot but wish that the editor had here exercised 
upon a larger scale the privilege which he has taken in particular sen- 
tences, and rewritten the chapter, bringing it up to the standard of accu- 
racy required in the present day. There are many omissions and some 
misstatements: no mention is made by the author of Alexander Aphro- 
disiensis and Simplicius, who have preserved to us a larger number of 
important fragments from the earlier philosophers than all other autho- 
rities put together: Brucker’s “Historia Doctrine de Ideis,” appears 
under the misleading title of “A History of Ideas:” The History of 
Jurisprudence by Heineccius is referred to instead of his “ Elementa 
Hist. Phil.” published in 1743. Many of the dates are wrong, and there 
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is little discrimination in the use of authorities, spurious writers being 
quoted without a suspicion of their real character. Again the pra- 
Socratics, with the exception perhaps of Pythagoras, are very cursorily 
treated, as the author himself allows, referring to others for details. Upon 
this portion, however, the very full and satisfactory notes of the editor 
amply atone for the deficiencies of the text. Prof. Butler's view of tha 
Sophists is marked by moderation and thoughtfulness, and even Socrates 
has not been so entirely preoccupied by Mr Grote as to render the new 
portrait superfluous. , 

In the second Series we have the minor Socratic schools ; the Megaric, 
which is treated in a more full and interesting manner than by Ritter, 
occupies forty pages, and there is a spirited account of the Cynics and 
Cyrenaics. The remaindor of this and the following Series are taken up 
with Plato, in describing whose philosophy Prof. Butler shews his highest 
powers, surpassing in the opinion of his editor, both the French and 
German historians. The fourth Series is a slight sketch of the fortunes 
of Platonism, with general remarks upon the eclecticism and scepticism 
of the later Philosophy. The fifth Series consists merely of an exami- 
nation of Aristotle’s Treatise on the Soul. 

It is evident that we have here nothing more than an unfinished pic- 
ture of Greek Philosophy; but as far as it goes we think it need not fear 
comparison with anything in English on the same subject. Prof. Butler 
was not, it is true, a learned man or a critically accurate scholar (though 
we should make great allowances for the circumstances under which 
these lectures are brought before the world); but he has the far higher 
merit of a hearty love of his subject, and a living interest in it. He 
has that true historical insight which enables a man to enter into the 
thoughts and feelings of generations far removed from his own, and 
trace the organic connexion of facts or dogmas which have been handed 
down in unmeaning isolation: in his own words, “To reconstruct from 
the precious fossils of history the entire framework of systems now no 
more.” 

Of the notes of the editor we have already expressed our opinion. 
They shew a familiar acquaintance with the mass of modern German 
literature upon the subject of Greek Philosophy, and are at the same 
time not wanting in independent criticism. Occasionally however we 
observe marks of hastiness; references not given, or the errors of the 
text passed over. In Vol.1. p. 274, we are surprised that there should 
have been any difficulty in supplying the reference to Herod. m1.81. We 
are quite at a loss to understand the peculiar excellence of the Cicero- 
nian distribution of philosophy, “in nature: obscuritatem, in disserendi 
subtilitatem, in vitam atque mores,” 1.72, which seems to us neither more 
nor less than a round-about expression for the old-fashioned logic, ethics, 
and physics ; indeed in gencral Prof. Thompson’s estimate of Cicero ap- 
pears to us more favourable than is justified by the facts of the case: at 
all events we should request our readers to compare with it the very 
different conclusions arrived at by Madvig in the seventh excursus to his 
excellent edition of the De Finibus. To the authorities mentioned Vol. 
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11. p. 79, for the phrase pndels ayewpuérpyros ecicirw, we are happy to have 
the opportunity of adding David the Armenian (Brandis Scholia in Arist. 
p. 12), quoted in a private letter of the lamented Sir W. Hamilton. 

We cannot conclude our notice of this interesting but fragmentary 
work without expressing a hope that Englishmen may before long cease 
to be dependent upon the labours of a Brandis or a Zeller, for gaining 
a knowledge of systems whose importance can hardly be overrated, 
whether considered with reference to Patristic Theology or Modern 
Speculation. All that we have of native growth upon this subject is of 
a merely popular character. Ritter is heavy in German, and unendurable 
in translation. We think that the editor of Prof. Butler’s lectures has 
done enough to justify us in noone to him to fill up this gap in our 
philological literature. ] J..B. M. 


Le Jour de la Préparation, par Henri Lutteroth; Paris, 1855, pp. 87. 


(THE difficulties connected with the paschal chronology are numerous 
and perplexing. They were felt as carly as the time of Clemens 
Alexandrinus; and modern critics, anxious to establish harmony among 
the varying records of the sacred penmen, are from time to time 
reviving the discussion of those problems and suggesting fresh solutions. 
One of the main difficulties arises from the fact, that while the three 
synoptic Gospels seem to identify the last supper of our blessed Lord 
with the paschal supper of the Jews, St John states that on the 
following morning Jews had not yet eaten the passover: they refused 
to enter the Pretorium, lest, by contracting some defilement, they 
should be precluded from taking part in the solemnity that was to 
follow (iva pr) puavOdow, cAN wa g¢dywow 76 macxa). To relieve this 
difficulty various means have been propounded. For example, it has 
been urged, that our Lord, who by His death was going to fulfil the 
paschal type, anticipated the usual hour for offering up the lamb, 
and celebrated the passover with His disciples during the night of 
the 13th of Nisan. Nor, these writers argue, was such conduct an 
infringement of the Jewish institute; for the whole of the vvyOnpepor, 
reacbing from the sunset of our Thursday in Passion week to the sun- 
set of Friday, might be not unfitly called ‘the first day of unleavened 
bread’ (7 et OverOat rd rdcya). 

The author of the present monograph, in handling the same ques- 
tions, has endeavoured to strike out a totally different line: and though 
we cannot acquiesce in many of his suggestions, nor accept his main 
conclusion, the learning and ingenuity he has displayed in certain 
portions of his treatise are highly commendable. According to M. 
Lutteroth, the word ‘preparation’ (j mapacxevy), will not bear the 
technical meaning of Friday. It does not, he maintains, refer to 
the day of the week preceding the Sabbath, but is used by the 
Evangelist to signify a day of the month on which the Jews began to 
make their preparations for the coming festival (Ex. xii. 3—6). This 
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day of the month was the 10th of Nisan; ¢.¢. four days earlier than 
the paschal solemnity. M. Lutteroth finally arrives at the conclusion 
that the feast of the passover was in truth coincident with the day of 
our Lord’s Resurrection. On this point, all his treatise may be said 
to hinge. He grants, indeed, that the peculiar meaning he would fain 
attach to mapacxevn, when used by the Evangelists, is not traceable in 
other writers, Jewish or Christian, (p. 10). But even were this objec- 
tion not insuperably strong, M. Lutteroth has still to encounter the 
language of the second Gospel (xv. 42): émei qv mapacxeun, 5 éarw mpo- 
caSBarov—a passage which is quite in St Mark’s manner, if we take 
it for an instance of the way in which he often adds a clause in . 
explanation of some technical or purely Jewish phrascology. The 
truth is, M. Lutteroth shews symptoms of embarrassment in dealing 
with this passage. He escapes from it only by contending (1) that the 
word ‘ sabbath’ was occasionally used in the Old Testament as equivalent 
to ‘festival,’ and (2) that St Mark here used apooaSBaroy in a lax sense, 
to give his readers ‘une idée approximative du jour spécial auquel 
s’étaient passés les événements dont il leur parle en cet endroit.’ It is 
somewhat strange that so intelligent a writer as M. Lutteroth has 
overlooked one passage, the wording of which will, in the judgment of 
most persons, be fatal to his rendering of oa8Saroy and mpoaafBarov. 
It was remarked of Judith (Jud. viii. 6): xal évjoreve macas ras ype- 
pas xnpevoews aitiis xwpis mpocaBBdrwv, nai caBBarwv, xal mpovoupnnar, 
Kai voupnviay, Kai €optav, kal xappoouvay oikov ‘lopayA. | 


C. H. 


Reformers before the Reformation, principally in Germany and the Nether- 
lands, depicted by Dr C. Utumann, the translation by the Rev. 
Rosert Menzies. 8yvo. Vol. I. pp. xxv. and 416. Vol. II. pp. xiv. 
and 639. 


[THE enterprising publishers of these volumes, Messrs Clark of Edin- 
burgh, (whose services we are glad to see acknowledged by Prof. Schaff 
in Schneider’s Deutsche Zeitschrift) could not have made a more judi- 
cious addition to their Foreign Theological Library. For if the names 
of John of Goch, John of Wesel, and John Wessel, were nearly unknown 
in Germany before the publication of Ullmann’s laborious work, in this 
country they still lie under the ban which so long condemned medieval 
history and literature to utter neglect. We hope that this tianslation 
may turn the attention of English scholars to our own ‘ Reformers 
before the Reformation,” and that the example set by the Clarendon 
Press in its magnificent “ Wycliffe’s Bible” and by Dr Todd in his publi- 
eation of various tracts of that great reformer may be followed else- 
where. It is not creditable to Cambridge that a work of such historical 
and philological importance as Reynold Pecock’s Iepressor has been 
suffered to lic for centuries unpublished in her library, while she has 
been reprinting books easily acccssible and in many cases of no great 
value. We owe to Henry Wharton the publication of a portion of 
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Pecock’s Treatise on Faith from the MS. in Trinity College, but Whar- 
ton’s vast range of reading made him unable to give to any one work 
the minute attention which would now be expected. Both universities 
are interested in doing justice to this forgotten scholar ; but his writings 
have a sufficiently general interest to warrant the hope that justice, if 
denied by them, will be done by some of our publishing societies. 

To return to Ullmann.— We have compared the translation in several 
places with the original, and can bear witness to its general clearness 
and fidelity. A few blemishes, however, we have detected, e. g. the 
frequent use of the word implementing (erginzend); “the fact of the 
Reformation having pre-ecvisted its actual advent,” &c. | 

J. E. B. M. 


Aristoteles Thierkunde. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der Zoologie, Phy- 
siolugie, und alten Philosophie. Dargestellt von JUraen Bona 
MEYER, Dr Philos. Berlin, 1855. 


[Arrer having reigned for centuries over the whole thinking world by 
indisputable and undisputed right of intellect, Aristotle was dethroned | 
by a violent rebellion; and for centuries it has been considered mere 
pedantry and blind reverence for the past to speak of him as an 
authority in science. But now again opinions are turning. It is 
becoming clear to the profoundest zoologists that the encyclopsedic 
mind of Aristotle had really thought more systematically and observed 
more accurately, had conceived juster and broader views of zoological 
philosophy, and had recorded facts of zoological detail with greater 
nicety, than any other naturalist whose writings we possess. Con- 
sidered with reference to the state of knowledge when he wrote, he 
surpasses all other writers, both in largeness and fulness; and even 
setting aside such consideration, we find him often surpassing his 
successors in accuracy, and recording striking facts, which, after having 
been laugbed at as old women’s talcs, are rediscovered by modern 
investigators, who claim the discoveries as achievements. The para- 
doxical and astounding facts which have quite recently been discovered 
by the researches of Kélliker, Verany, and Vogt, respecting the Hecto- 
cotylus, was known to Aristotle, and has been accurately described by 
him. 

Thus Aristotle assumes a quite novel aspect to our generation. We 
begin to study his scientific writings not, as heretofore, from mere 
curiosity to see what a great mind, working on scanty materials, could 
produce; but to that feeling of curiosity we add the conviction that we 
may light upon something, in the way of thought or observation, con- 
taining valuable and novel matter. The writer of this notice would 
espccially point to Aristotle's distribution of beings into Animate and 
Inanimate (organic and inorganic) as not only superior to the modern 
distribution into three kingdoms, Mineral, Vegetable, and Animal, but 
us absolutely foreed upon us by the results of modern investigation 
which utterly frustrate all attempts to demarcate the vegetable from 
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the animal; and further he would point to the principle which is 
implied in the treatise De Anima, namely that Life ts always and every- 
where psychical, though not always intelligent, as by far the most luminous 
psychological principle yet conceived. 

The work of Dr Meycr, which has led us to these remarks, is the 
latest, and not the least valuable, contribution Germany has given to 
the better understanding of the great Stagyrite. It is elaborate, con- 
scientious, and able; and possesses that indispensable accompaniment 
which German treatises almost invariably dispense with—an index. 

Dr Meyer first examines Aristotle’s classification; and afterwards 
his conception of the progressive chain of organisms, in the course of 
which he ably expounds what were Aristotle’s anatomical and physio- 
logical notions ; and finally compares Aristotle’s plan with the various 
attempts of moderns. Amid the mass of details here accumulated it 
is easy to find our way, because Dr Meyer has systematically co- 
ordinated them; and if on more than one occasion his admiration for 
Aristotle carries him too far, and leads him to assume that Aristotle 
must be right, still the critical independence eminently necessary in 
such a task has not been sacrificed to the desire of exalting his hero. 
With all or almost all modern writers on his subject Dr Meyer seems 
well acquainted, and he cites them liberally. He does not simply 
compile, he thinks while compiling. 

We have said enough to indicate the nature of Dr Meyer’s work, 
which we cordially recommend to the study of every one interested in 
zoology or in Aristotle. } G. H. L. 


Correspondence. 


“Incidis in Scyllam cupiens vitare Charybdin.” 


Tue late Sir W. Hamilton of Edinburgh, in a letter which I reccived 
from him a few days before his lamented death, asked me to inquire 
whether I had not given the Germans more credit than they deserved, 
when I called the Alezandreis, from which this celebrated line is taken, 
“a German poem” (Classical Scholarship, p. 251), for that, according 
to his impression, the author was a Frenchman. I have accordingly 
looked into the question and find that my memory was misled, as is 
often the case, by an intermediate association. The last place, where 
I read a discussion on the authorship of this celebrated adage, was a 
German periodical, and I fancied that the Alezandreis had been claimed 
for the Germans. I see, however, that the author was Philip QGualtier 
de Chatillon, afterwards Bishop of Maguelone, who was born towards the 
end of the 12th century, and that the facts are correctly stated in 
Stevens’ note on the words of Launcelot (in the Merchant of Venice, 
Act. ur. Sc. 5); “Thus when I shun Scylla, your father, I fall into 
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Charybdis, your mother.” In the course of conversation with literary 
men in this country, I have observed that the quotation from the 
Alexandreis is seldom, if ever, referred to its true parentage, and that it 
is generally described, in the words of Forcellini (sub v. Scylla), as 
“vulgatum illud proverbium, cujus tamen auctor incertus est.” It may 
be worth while, therefore, to place the facts of the case before the 
classical students of this university. The Alavandreis of Philippus Gual- 
therus de Castellione, or, as Barthius calls him, Galterus ab Insula, of 
which the editio princeps seems to have been printed in 1513, obtained, 
immediately after its first publication in the 13th century, such a 
reputation and popularity that Henricus Gandaviensis, who wrote de 
scriptoribus ecclesiasticis in 1280, refers to it as follows: “hoc poema in 
scholis grammaticis tante dignitatis fuit, ut pre illo veterum poetarum 
lectio negligeretur.” The line, which has for so many years survived 
the poem, from which it is taken, is to be found in Book v. line 301. 
And the context is as follows: 


“Nactus equum Darius rorantia cede suorum 
Retrogrado fugit arva gradu. Quo tendis inerti 
Rex periture fuga? Nescis heu! perdite nescis 
Quem fugias, hostesque incurris dum fugis hostem: 
Incidis in Scyllam cupiens vitare Charybdin. 

Bessus, Narzabanes, rerum pars magna tuarum, 
Quos inter proceres humili de plebe locasti, 

Non veriti temerare fidem, capitisque verendi 
Perdere canitiem, epreto moderamine juris, 

Proh dolor! in domini conjurant fata clientes.” 


These facts and others will be found in Malone’s Shakspere, Vol. v. 
p. 103 (Boswell’s edition), and in the Zeitschrift fir die Alterthumswissen- 
schaft, 1846, p. 708. A reprint of this once celebrated poem, the text 
of which is in a very corrupt state, would be a good employment for 
some Philobiblon society. 
J. W. DonaLpson. 
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CLASSICAL AND SACRED PHILOLOGY. 


I, 


On the Sophistical Rhetoric. 


Po.us of Agrigentum, the disciple and famulus of Gorgias, 
plays no very important part in the history of Rhetoric. He 
followed in the track of his master, but had neither his origi- 
nality nor popularity; and though he wrote a réyyy, which seems 
to have been chiefly occupied with precepts for the formation 
of an ornamental and telling style, he did nothing to enlarge 
the boundaries of his art. The technicalities with which he 
occupied himself are thus referred to by Plato in his ironical 
sketch of the pursuits of the early rhetoricians, Pheedr. 267 B. 
‘And again, how shall we describe Polus’ museum of speeches, 
who invented diplasiology (the reduplication or repetition of the 
same word, or of different mrdces of the same) and gnomonology* 
(sentiment or maxim making) and iconology* (image or poetical 
figure making), and of the Licymnean terms of art which that 
master bestowed upon him towards his manufacture of ‘fine 


33 99 


speaking””’. 


1 Schol. ywwporoyla 52 ws, Sewov 7 from the preceding sentences. The 


wovnpla. 

3 Id. ro de’ elxdvos xal 5,’ bwodel-ypnards 
te dndobty. 

8 Both the reading and interpretation 
of this passage are uncertain. The Zu- 
rich editors retain 8s, which I believe to 
be right; in this case we must under- 
stand dyedpev, or something equivalent 


question turns upon the interpretation 
of \édywv, which Schleiermacher and 
Stallbaum, who read ws, understand as 
the general term which is afterwards 
explained by dirdactodoyla, &c.; and 
they would accordingly translate novceta 
Aéywy ‘fa museum or repository of 
rhetorical artifices.” But this is an un- 
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We gather from this passage that Polus’ contributions to the 
art of Rhetoric consisted, so far as there was any novelty in 
them, in the addition of a few more artifices to the already 
sufficiently artificial style of his master, and the designation of 
them by long names; that he further adopted certain affected 
technical names from Licymnius which were applied to some 
new subdivisions of the speech. The latter, and perhaps also 
the former, were contained or discussed in his Téy»y, a work 
which Socrates is made to say that he had read, Gorg. 462 B, 
and from which the passage illustrative of his style is taken, Ib. 
448 ©: mwodXai réxva ev avOparras eioly ex Trav eumetpidy épreipws evpnpévas’ 
umetpia pev yap moet rov alava yuav mopever Oat xara Téxvny, aretpia 8€ Kata 
Toxnv. éxacray 8€ rovrwy peradauBdvyovew dAdo dAdoy GAdos, trav de 
dpictwy of dprora. This seems to be a specimen of the dsrAactodoyia 
mentioned in the Pheedrus. The first clause of the above para- 
graph is cited by Syrianus (Schol. ad Hermog. ap. Spengel.) 
from the Téxvn of Polus, and the second by Aristotle, Met. A. 1,— 
one of the few passages bearing on his subject which Spengel has 
overlooked. Dionysius and one of the Scholiasts on Hermogenes 
(ap. Sp.) agree in the statement that he, like Gorgias, was over- 
studious of ornament in his compositions which he overloaded 
with all sorts of rhetorical figures in order to give them a rhyth- 
mical symmetry (sapicdces). 

. We learn further from a playful observation in the Gorgias 
461 p, that he had a tendency to indulge in the longwindedness, 
paxpodoyia, Which was characteristic of the Sophists in general; 


adopted. He refers it to that kind of 
repetition which we shall find illustrated 


natural rendering of Néyo: and it is 
much more probable that the words 


refer to a collection of speeches for the 
use of Polus’ school, similar to Gorgias’ 
laudes et vituperationes, and Protagoras’ 
communes loci, in which these new 
figures of speech were illustrated: and 
it seems likely enough, though Stall- 
baum condemns the conjecture with a 
‘‘frustra,” that Heindorf is right in 
supposing that poveeia Adywy was the 
title of this work. 

Again, the meaning of d:rdactodoyia 
is a matter of conjecture. Various 
opinions on this point may be found in 
Stallbaum’s note. I think the most 
reasonable is’ his own, which I have 


in a quotation from his owe treatise, put 
into Polus’ mouth, Gorg. 448 0. The 
évéuara Acxduyera seem to be the affected 
technical names which Licymnius gave 
to the divisions of the speech, and 
probably others of which no record has 
reached us. They will be illustrated 
when we come to speak of Licymnius. 
Mr Wright, in his spirited and in the 
main accurate translation of the Phsedrus 
renders d:r\actodoyla ‘jingle making,” 
which very well represents the original ».. 
according to Stallbaum’s view of its 
meaning. 
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and from an allusion in the same dialogue 468 £, confirmed by 
Aristotle, Rhet. 1. 23, p. 105, 27, that his significant name was 
a true index to the impetuosity and hot-headedness of his cha- 
racter; and we are therefore the less surprised at finding him | 
(Gorg. 466 3, 468 E) undisguisedly maintaining the most im- 
moral and unpopular doctrines. But as I have already (Vol. m1. 
p. 139) made some remarks on this subject, I need not here fur- 
ther enlarge upon it. 

All therefore that has been said of Gorgias applies with 
still greater force to his follower Polus, who, like indiscreet dis- 
ciples in general, exaggerated all the defects of his master. 

Another pupil of Gorgias was Meno, as we learn from Plato’s 
dialogue of that name: but though he is mentioned by Hermo- 
genes (ap. Sp.) together with Polus and Gorgias as one of the 
masters of the Sophistic desdrys Aéyov, we do not know that he 
practised the art except as an amateur, and still less that he 
wrote or gave instruction in it. 

Licymnius, whose name has been already mentioned in con- 
nection with Polus, is said also to have been a pupil of Gorgias. 
The Scholiast, on Phsedr, 267 3, adds that he was Polus’ teacher ; 
but probably his only authority for the statement is an inference 
drawn from the text on which he comments, It is not absolutely 
certain, though most probable, that Licymnius the Rhetorician is 
identical with Licymnius the dithyrambic poet mentioned by 
Arist., Rhet. m1. 12, p. 1385, 13. We have several other instances 
in which the study of Rhetoric was combined with the culti- 
vation of some branch of poetry: and the extraordinary figu- 
rative names, presently to be quoted, which Licymnius gave to 
some rhetorical figures or divisions of the speech, in his treatise 
on the art, seem to indicate a poetical turn of mind. This view, 
as Spengel thinks, p. 90, receives confirmation from the mention 
of him by Dionysius, together with Agathon, as too profuse in 
the employment of the new rhetorical rhythmical artifices. 
Dion. De adm. Vi Dic. in Dem. c. 26. Compare on the fondness 
of Licymnius for these “theatrical figures,” Dion. Ep. u. ad: 
Amm. c 2, de Thue. Jud. c. 24.! 

Licymnius was the author of an art of rhetoric containing, 
amongst other matter, some further subdivisions of the speech, to 

1 Licymnius likewise imitated the vices of composition of his master. Dion. 


‘dithyrambic’ style, and all the other de Lysia Jud. c. 3. 
18—-2 
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which he gave affected figurative names. His attempt is stigma- 
tised by Aristotle as xevdy xal Anpddes, “empty and frivolous.” 
Rhet. m1. 13. ult. Not, as Spengel says, p. 88, because he em- 
ployed “poetical words and audacious metaphors” to distinguish 
them, but because they were not distinctive and served no pur- 
pose of genuine classification—3deéi 8é «ldds re Aéyovra nai dcaopay 
Svoua ridecOar—that is, it is of no use to give a name unless it 
marks a real distinction of kind, unless it corresponds to a genus 
and differentia. The names which he thus critises are érotpoais, 
dronm\dvnors, and dfo. The first has given the Commentators a 
good deal of trouble, the reading and interpretation being 
equally uncertain. With respect to the former we have the choice 
between the received reading énotvpawcis, the Scholiast’s érépovars, 
and émépwois Or érépovots. The last two may be at once rejected 
as voces nihili, the inventions of ignorant transcribers. ’Emépovass 
has a meaning, and is so far more plausible; but “a rushing on” 
could hardly have been applied, even by the poetical Licymnius, 
to characterise a subdivision of a speech. We must therefore 
fall back upon érovpwors, a word which nowhere else occurs, and 
endeavour to make the best of it. Spengel, from the words of 
the Scholiast, ras éravadsyers freyev éxeivos émopotces (Or érwpovces) 
conjectures that Aristotle wrote érotpwcw évopdtay (riv) éravddmpu, 
nal dwomAaynow dfovs, that is, that Licymnius gave to the two 
known rhetorical terms éravaAnw and drom\dynow, the new meta- 
phorical appellations of érovpwors and df. The conjecture is not 
without plausibility; but I do not quite see how the meaning of 
éravdAnyis, ‘repetition, resumption,’ can be extracted from the 
figurative term érovpwois. Ernesti leaves us here altogether in 
the lurch, for he has not admitted the word in any form into his 
Lexicon: and Liddell and Scott—who by the way have treated 
_ Aristotle in general with undeserved neglect—do not afford us 
much aid. Their account of the matter is simply this, “dérotpwors 
a dubious word in Arist. Rhet, m1. 13, 5, probably a going straight 
on, al. érépwors”—a not very happy specimen of the Lexico- 
graphical art. The Latin translator renders it irruptio, following 
Majoragius; in which case, as Vater remarks, we must adopt the 
Scholiast’s reading érépovors. But what-does irruptio mean? Being 
thus thrown upon our own resources, we venture to suggest 
as a pis aller, the translation “fair gale” or “wind astern,” for 
Licymnius’ division; to which the explanation of the Scholiast, 
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ra ouvevtropiforra xal BonOoivra rois évévpnpaow, seems to lead us. 
’Enotpwats would signify literally *a speeding on as by a fair gale,’ 
and hence in general ‘subsidiary arguments, as the Scholiast 
explains it. This is sufficiently figurative for Licymnius, and it 
justifies Aristotle’s criticism, as it certainly answers no purpose of 
classification. The.next word is explained by the same Scholiast, 
ra tw rod mpdyparos, ‘wanderings off, or digressions!;’ and the 
third 8{0:, ‘ branches or ramifications,’ is a term of similar import. 

Licymnius appears also to have treated in his réym of the 
art of Composition: and one of his observations on the choice of 
words of no very profound interest is quoted by Aristotle, Rhet. 
ur. 2. p. 117.3. The beauty of a name, he said, ‘resides partly 
in the sound and partly in the sense; and its deformity in like 
rnanner. 

We are further informed by the Scholiast on Plato’s Pheedrus 
267 c, that he divided nouns or names (évépara) into xvpra, ie. 
the proper, appropriate, literal terms of ordinary familiar lan- 
guage, opposed to figurative expressions, peragopai (see Arist. 
Rhet. ur. 2. Dion. de Thue, Jud. c. 22. propria, Quint. 1. 5. 71); 
ovvOera, Compound words, apparently the same with Aristotle’s 
&etdG dvdpara; ddekpa, Synonyms or quasi-synonyms; éibera epi- 
thets (apposita, Quintil. vur. 6. 40), or, single words or descriptive 
periphrases which may stand in the place of nouns, Arist. Rhet. 
Ili. 2; xat els dAXa rwd, which are not specified. 

These are all the known contributions of Licymnius to the 
art of Rhetoric. 

Another author who combined the cultivation of poetry and 
rhetoric was Agathon. He not only imitated the graces and 
refinements of Gorgias in prose speeches?, of which Plato has 
given us a specimen in his Banquet, but he also introduced them 
freely into his dramas. Philostratus, Vit. Soph., says of him that- 
he Gorgiazed in many passages of his iambics, modAayod rap 
lay Belwy Topyidte. Some examples of verses of this kind are to be 
found in Aristotle, Eth. Nic. v1. 4. Rhet. 1. 19, and 24°; comp. 


1 The word occurs in this sense Plat. 2 °Eumetro 5¢ rhy Komydrnta ris 
Polit. 263 0. Erneati interprets it dif- détews Topylou rod pijropos, ws Iiddruv 6 
ferently of the art of calling off the giAdcopos & TY Zuuxocly. Schol. ad 
attention of a judge from a point not Lucian. ‘Pyr. Aiddox. c. II. 
favorable to the speaker’s case. And 8 rdy’ dy tis elxds aro Toir’ elvac 
the Schol. explains 8fo1, ra Axpa Frou TA Aéyoe 
mwpoolmua Kal rods émddyous. Bporotce wodAd Tuyxdvew ovK elxéra. 
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Poet. 18; and Athenseus, v. 185 a. 211 ©. xu. 584 a, has pre- 
served some still more characteristic specimens}, 

An anecdote told by Alian, Var. Hist. xiv. 13, illustrates 
still further the peculiar direction taken by Agathon’s tragic 
genius. “He so far affected the use of these ornaments,” says 
that extremely ‘various’ historian, “ nay thought the very essence 
of his tragedies to consist in them, that, when a certain person 
in a critical humour desired to weed them out of his dramas, he 
exclaimed ‘nay my friend you don’t see that at that rate you 
are for effacing Agathon out of Agathon.’” : 

The word dvrovoyd{e: in Aristophanes’ satirical description 
of his manner of composition, Thesmoph. 55, can hardly bear 
the meaning, which Kiister assigns to it, of the antithetical 
balancing of word against word, though Ernesti, Lex. Techn, Gr 
¥. dyrovopacia, supports this view. ‘“ Latius dictum videtur...quod 
Kusterus ad h. 1. commode putat ad crebrum antithetorum usum 
referendum esse.” But there seems to be no sufficient reason 
for departing here from the usual interpretation of the term in 
Rhetoric. It expresses literally “the substitution of qne word 
for another,” either single noun, or epithet, or descriptive peri- 
phrasis; and hence finally “a trope.” Tydides, Pelides, are 
instances of dyrovoxacia, Quint. vir. 6, 29; as also are impius for 
parricida, eversor Carthaginis et Numantis for Scipio. The 
whole passage of Aristophanes is descriptive of the artificial 
graces and elaborate refinements of Agathon’s tragic style, but 
seems to refer more immediately to the lyrical parts of his 
dramas, 

Evenus of Paros was a third writer who pursued the study of 
poetry in common with this kindred one of the “ Sicilian” 
rhetoric. The branch of poetry which he cultivated was elegy. 
It happened singularly enough, as Eratosthenes quoted by Har- 


LIV. 3, yrOuat wréorv xparolow F cbGvos 
xepGy ; and the introduction of the jingle 
—or to give it its technical name, rapo- 
vouacla—of yvwun and pwun to be an 
improvement suggested by his familiarity 
with the writings of Gorgias and his 
school. Isocrates has the same rhyme, 


1 Td wev rdpepyov Epyor ws rovovueba, 
70 5 Epyov ws wdpepyov éxmrovovmeda. 
Ei nev dpdow radnGes ovxl a” edppavd' 
el 5’ edgppayd rl a’ ody) radnOes ppdow. 
Tuvh 76 cGpa....80 dpylar 
Wuxiis ppdynow évrds ov apyor Popel. 
Tyan 5é xpeloowy dorly 7 poun xepdv. 


This last fragment, preserved by Sto- 
beeus, appears to be an alteration of a 
verse of Sophocles, likewise in Stobeeus, 


Paneg. p. 49, §. 45. €re de dydvas leir 


Mh pbvov rdxous kal pwns GAG Kal Abyur 
kal ywwuns. 
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pocration informs us, that there were two elegiac poets of this 
name, both of the island of Paros. Only the younger of the two, 
he adds, attained any celebrity. One of them is mentioned by 
Plato; but which of the two, Eratosthenes does not say, and 
Harpocration apparently did not know. His poems are inci- 
dentally referred to by Plato, Phsed. 60 p, where Socrates, who 
had been translating in prison some of sop’s fables into verse, 
is represented as sending him a message that he had nothing to 
fear from any rivalry on his part; and at the same time, in con- 
‘sideration of his being a philosopher, an injunction to follow him 
out of the world as speedily as possible; a recommendation with 
which, as Simmias thinks, he will have no sort of inclination to 
comply. He turned his poetical skill to account by versifying 
some of his rhetorical precepts (or examples) for his pupils’ 
benefit—with the same benevolent design as the author of the 
Propria quee maribus, and As in preesenti—to aid their memory, 
év pérpp A€yeew haciv penpns xapw, Pheedr. 267 a. Evenus, like his 
more celebrated sophistical brethren, was a professor of public 
and private virtue, dperjs dvépwmims tre cat woditixijs, Apol. Socr. 20 
B; all which he imparted at the very moderate charge of five 
mine. But besides the composition of elegiac poetry, and the 
production of consummate statesmen and model citizens at 
twenty pounds sterling per head, he also enriched his favourite 
science with the following valuable contributions. ‘“ He was the 
first to invent,” says Plato, Pheedr. l.c., “ iodjiwots and sapé- 
mawos; and some even attribute to him the discovery of apd- 
yoyos; for he’s a wonderful genius.” These technical terms 
which Evenus had the merit of introducing into the science of 
Rhetoric seem to have indicated certain artifices familiar enough 
in practice to all public speakers, but which he may have been 
the first to reduce to rule. ‘YmrodjAwors “covert insinuation” is the 
general term, including under it the two branches smapémravos 
“ by-praise,” and mapdyoyos “ by-censure,” i.e. praise insinuated 
under the mask of censure, and the reverse: the latter, as we 
may gather from Plato, he illustrated in verse for the use of his 
school. 

To this Parian school of Sophists reference is made in the 
introductory Epistle to the Rhet. ad Alexandr. p, 1421. 32. 
They are there stigmatised as mercenary, indolent, and unculti- 
vated, The author of the Epistle, whoever it may. have been. 
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(certainly not Aristotle—and it does no great honour to the 
sagacity of Editors and Commentators that they should have 
mistaken for one instant such a string of platitudes for the work 
of that mighty intellect), informs us with much gravity and 
verisimilitude that Alexander had written to him a strict injunc- 
tion to show the precious treatise which follows to no other mortal 
eye, though he was well aware with what jealousy of affection 
inventors regard their intellectual offspring: “whereas the 
Parian sophists, as they are called, have no love for theirs, be- 
cause by reason of their illiterate indolence (faévylay duovoov) they 
have not given birth to them themselves, but expose them to 
public sale for money.” Ido not defend this position; nor do I 
see why the Parian sophists were obliged to write rhetorical 
treatises, provided they could find such as answered their pur- 
pose already written, nor what particular crime there was in 
parting with them, provided they could get a good price for this 
article; I merely quote the ingenious author’s words. 

We will here quit for a moment the chronological order in 
order to mention another writer of this class, who interwove the 
flowers of Rhetoric in his poetical chaplet. This was Theodectes 
of Phaselis in Lycia, a pupil of Isocrates, who flourished during 
the reign of Philip of Macedon, about Olymp. 106. B.c. 356.! 
He is said, Athen. xu. 566 E, to have been also a pupil of Aris- 
totle, comp. Cic. Orat. §§ 172. 194; and Athenzeus, who seems de~ 
lighted to have found such a bit of scandal about that “ most grave 
and reverend” (rév gepyérarov) philosopher, hints at a still more 
intimate connexion between them: for which there was probably 
about as much foundation as for that alleged to have existed 
between Socrates and Alcibiades, with which indeed Athenseus 
compares it®, Certain it is that Aristotle quotes both his decla- 
mations and tragedies very frequently: in the Rhetoric and 
Poetics® they are referred to no less than ten times, and it is not 


1 Comp. Quintil. Inst.Orat. 111. 1. 14. 

4 It was to his intimacy with Ari- 
stotle that he owed the characteristic 
compliment paid to his memory by 
Alexander the Great in his passage 
through Syria after the siege of Halli- 
carnassus in 334 B.C. Alexander having 
seen his statue, which was set up in the 
forum of Phaselis, sallied out drunk (as 


usual) after dinner and threw several of 
the crowns (that he had been wearing ! 
Todos Tov orepdvwv) upon it, ‘a not 
ungraceful return for the intimacy with 
the man which had been procured for 
him by Aristotle and Philosophy.” Plu- 
tarch, Alex. 17, Arrian. I. 24. II. 

3 And again Eth. Nicom. vil. 8. p. 
122. 12. 
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always easy to distinguish the poetry from the prose}, One inge- 
nious bit of sophistry is quoted from his Orestes, Rhet. 11. 24,p.107. 
15, aS a mapadcyopes éx dtatpécews, that is, a fallacious conclusion 
deduced from arguments considered separately instead of taken 
together. Orestes argues Ist that a woman ought to die who 
kills her husband, and 2ndly that a son is bound to aid and avenge 
his father: and accordingly proceeds at once to act upon the 
conclusion thus arrived at é dapécews, without taking time to 
consider the arguments ovrreOévra, whether viz. in the case where 
the woman who has slain her husband is the mother of the son 
who is bound to avenge his father the conclusion holds good. 
Another piece of sophistical reasoning of a somewhat similar 
kind is cited by Aristotle, Rhet. 11. 23. p. 98. 21. sq., from Theo- 
dectes’. Alemseon, and from Aristotle, transcribed at length by 
Dionysius, Epist. 1. ad Amm. de Dem. et Arist. c. 12. It is argued 
that if a person has been justly punished, therefore the executor 
of vengeance is justified in his act; which is not always true. A 
number of fragments of his plays are to be found in Stobeeus, all 
of a highly moral character, and, for the rest, not of surpassing 
interest; in none of his remains, amounting in Wagner’s collec- 
tion only to twenty-four fragments, do any of the peculiarities 
attributed to his style appear. His treatise on Rhetoric is 
referred to by Aristotle, Rhet. m1. 9. ult., under the name of 
Gcodexrea?. Quintilian, 11. 15.10, mentions an art of Rhetoric 
bearing the name of Theodectes as extant in his time, but adds 
that it was then generally believed to be the work of Aristotle. 
~ This was no doubt the ‘Pyropixy mpds ‘AdcEav8pov which still passes 
under the name of Aristotle, and-can hardly be the same as the 
Theodectea here mentioned. It contained, he says, a definition 
of Rhetoric only differing in terms from the common sophistical 


1 Theodectes thus supplies an illus- 
tration of a statement of Aristotle, Rhet. 
Ill. 1, p. £14. 8 (comp. Poet. 6.) that the 
tragic writers of his own day had thrown 
aside the use of all words and expres- 
sions which deviated from the standard 
of familiar language, just as their prede- 
cessors had quitted the tetrameter for 
the iambic measure because it offered 
the nearest approach to ordi con- 
versation. 

2 The name of Theodectes occurs in 


the letter to Alexander above quoted 
which is prefixed to the Rhet. ad Alex. 
The author there says that he sends 
Alexander two works ‘‘one of which is 
my own, one of the treatises addressed 
by me to Theodectes, the other that of 
Corax.” This is the only possible inter- 
pretation of the words as they stand: 
no amount of force can extract from 
them that which Ernesti, Pref. ad Lex. 
Techn. Gr. p. xiv., gives, viz. Theodec- 
teorum Epitome. 
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one; “in quo est, finem esse rhetorices, duocere homines dicendo 
in id quod actor velit.” The tendency which had begun to show 
itself in Euripides, and was still more marked in Agathon, 
attained its full development in the dramas of Theodectes; in 
which the interest of plot character and poetry became subordi- 
nate to that of polished style! and rhetorical skill, They were 
however so far agreeable to the taste of his age that, as the 
epitaph upon his tomb informs us”, he obtained eight victories in | 
thirteen contests, a feat in which he was rivalled by Sophocles 
alone amongst the great tragic poets. 

In the department of grammar Theodectes made an advance 
upon his predecessors. In a brief historical sketch of the 
divisions of the ‘parts of speech’ given by Dionysius, de Comp. 
Verb. c. 2, (Comp. De adm. Vi Dic. in Demosth. c. 48,) he is 
represented as having been in conjunction with Aristotle the 
author of the division of them into nouns, verbs, and connecting 
particles, évépara pypara cai cuvdécpovs. The passage is I think of 
sufficient interest to justify the quotation of it at length. Quin- 
tilian at any rate was of that opinion, for he has transferred it 
nearly word for word,to his own pages, Inst. Orat. 1. 4. 18. 

‘Composition is, as the name itself indicates, a particular 
position in relation to one another of the parts of speech; which 
some also call the elements (croxeia) of speech. These were 
advanced to the number of three® by Theodectes and Aristotle‘ 
and the speculators of that time, who made the primary parts of 


1 Theodectes . . politus scriptor atque 
artifex. Cic. Orat. c. §1. 

2 abrap érl xOby’ éwy lepats rpict Kal 

5éx’ duld\rAaus 

"Oxra dynpdyrous dueléuny ore- 

gdvous. ap. Steph. Byz. 
As Suidas tells us that he wrote fifty 
tragedies, it seems more reasonable to 
suppose that fifty is a round number for 
fifty-two and that he brought out his 
plays in tetralogies, than to assume with 
Miiller, Hist. Gr. Lit. c. 26, § 7, not., 
that he presented eleven tetralogies and 
two trilogies. 

3 The earliest attempt at a classifica- 
tion of this kind went no further than 
the division of language into dvéuara 
and pjuara; and the first author to 


whom even this elementary division can 
be ascribed with certainty is Plato, 
Crat. 425 A. 431 B. Aéyos—i) Toy pr- 
drwy xal dvoudruw tivbecls éoruw. See 
Grafenhan, Gesch. der Philol. § 24. 
However the distinction between the 
two terms which prevailed in the ordi- 
nary language was that Syoua was used 
to express a single word, pia a phrase 
or sentence. 

* So says Dionysius—but in another 
place, Poet. c. 20. init., Aristotle makes 
the ‘parts of speech”, ra ris dwdoys 
Adéews wépn, eight in number, including 
amongst them, letter, syllable, article, 
awraocts (inflexion or change of termina- 
tion), and ddyos, besides the three men- 
tioned in the text. 
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speech to consist of nouns verbs and connecting words. Their 
followers, and especially the leaders of the Stoic sect, increased 
the number to four by separating the article from the connect- 
ing particles. Next their successors distinguished appellatives 
from nouns and thereby made the primary parts five. Others 
again disjoined the pronouns from the nouns and made this a 
sixth element. Then the adverbs were divided from the verbs, 
the prepositions from the connecting particles (or ‘conjunctions’), 
and the participles from the appellatives. Other divisions were 
also introduced, which multiplied the primary elements of speech, 
and would require a long description to enumerate.” It is 
perhaps somewhat singular that Dionysius in another place 
returns to the original or Aristotelian division of the parts of 
speech into nouns verbs and connectives. De Thuc. Jud. c. 22. 
y pew éxAoyy Tay crotxewdar popiwy, dvopariay A€yw xal pyyatixdy kal 
ouvderixey }, 

We must now return to Plato’s contemporaries, amongst 
whom was Alcidamas, a popular rhetorician of the school of 
Gorgias, Athen. xm. 592 0. Suid. in voc. ‘Adxdduas. He was 
born at Elsea, one of the Holian colonies on the coast of Asia 
Minor. The birth-place of Alcidamas connects itself with the 
explanation of an allusion in Plato, Pheedr. 261 c. Dp, which has 
been usually taken for granted by Platonic commentators: but 
as Ithink they have been somewhat over hasty in adopting their 
interpretation, I hope I may be allowed to urge what is to be 
said in favour of a different one. 

The two passages run as follows: Sax. ddd’ 7 ras Neoropos xai 


’"Odvocéws réxvas pdvov mepl Adywv axnxoas, as év ‘INip cxoAalovres cur 


1 Theodectes is mentioned by Quin- 
tilian, XI. 2. 50,-together with Themis- 
tocles, Mithridates, Crassus, and Cyrus 
as an instance of extraordinary tenacity 
of memory. He was one of those who 
had the singular faculty of reproducing 
on the instant any number of verses 
which he had heard once repeated. 
Themistocles’ claim to a place in the 
list is founded upon his having learnt to 
speak Persian fluently (optime) within a 
year—an accomplishment which would 
hardly nowadays seem to call for any 
cael remark. The authority for 


the statement seems to be the passage 
of Thucydides, 1. 138, who merely says 
that ‘‘he learnt as much as he could 
of the language and the habits of the 
country.” This was afterwards ampli- 
fied ‘‘by the careless folly of that most 
worthless class of writers, the second 
and third rate historians of Greece and 
Rome” (Arnold not. ad loc.) into perfect 
mastery of the language. Cornel. Nepos 
goes so far as to say, ‘‘ut multo com- 
modius dicatur apud regem verba fecisse, 
quam hi poterant qui in Perside erant 
nati.” 
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eypardrny, rev Sé€ Tadapydous avjxoos yéyovas; asd. xai val pa Ai” eyoye 
ray Néoropos (SC. avijxoos yéyova), ef pi) Topyiay Néoropa ria xarackevates, 
i] Twa Opacvpaxoy' re xat Geddwmpov 'Odvocéa...... SK. Toy ovv ’EXearixdy 
Tladapydnv A€yovra ove iopev réxvy Gore paiverOat rois dxovovos ra avri 
Sota wal avdpoa, nal év xal soAdG, péevorra re ad nat hepdpeva; The 
author is here facetiously comparing the rhetoricians whose 
style of writing was most popular in his day, excluding therefore 
the rhetoricians of the Greek school from the list, to the heroes 
of the Iliad and Cyclic poems who were most renowned for their 
subtle and artistic eloquence. The longlived Gorgias is there- 
fore christened Nestor, Theodorus or Thrasymachus Ulysses, and 
some one whose name is not given is designated as the Eleatic 
Palamedes. All the Platonic commentators from the Scholiast 
downwards with great show of reason suppose Zeno to be re- 
ferred to under the name of Palamedes: Schleiermacher is quite 
certain upon the point, and concisely recommends sceptics “only 
to look at the commencement of the Parmenides”: Heindorf is 
of opinion that the introduction of Zeno is in itself probable, and 
that the authority of the Scholiast is decisive, that the words of 
Quintilian 11. 1. 10, (to be presently quoted) are a gloss, and 
that Diogenes Laertius 1x. 25 wrote 6 & airés (MAdrov).év 16 
éaidpy [in the text it is ev r@ Sogiorf, but Heind. adopts Spaldiny’s 
conjecture. In Cobet’s revision of the text it stands é r¢ 
Sal8pm] xal *EXeartxdy Tadapydnv airdv (Zyvova) xadet: Stallbaum 
merely cites the Scholiast, and thinks the question is settled by 
the style of reasoning ascribed to Palamedes in Plato. I will at 
once admit this to be a reasonable interpretation, and not im- 
probably the true one; and now proceed to state what I think 
may fairly be advanced on the other side. First, I do not at all 
agree with Heindorf in thinking that the allusion to Zeno “is in 
itself probable.” On the contrary, Plato is here in no way con- 
cerned with philosophers, but dealing exclusively with rhetori- 
cians. Secondly, if Alcidamas is not referred to in this passage, 
his name is omitted altogether from Plato’s catalogue. But 
considering the celebrity of the man, the fair handle which his 
various defects offered for animadversion, and that all the other 
rhetoricians of note contemporary with Plato are included in his 
criticism, the absence of all reference to him would be strange 
indeed. Thirdly, though the balance of authority—estimated 
by the number of references in ancient authors—may appear to 
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be in favour of the Scholiast’s interpretation, it must be con- 
sidered that on a point of. this kind, where no positive evidence 
is attainable, authority cannot from the nature of the case have 
any great weight; a modern guess at Plato’s meaning may as far 
as I can see, be entitled to as much consideration as the un- 
supported opinion of Diogenes Laertius or the Scholiast; such a 
question must be argued on its own merits, and can hardly be 
decided by authority. Fourthly, if authorities are to be adduced, 
Quintilian says expressly, Inst. Orat. m1. 1. 10, Et quem Palame- 
dem Plato appellat, Alcidamas Eleaites. True it is that Spalding 
conjectures that this may be a gloss introduced from the mar- 
gin: but he gives no reason for the conjecture, and leaves us to 
suppose that it is due solely to his own opinion that the asser- 
tion made in it is untrue. Lastly it remains to be seen whether 
the mode of reasoning ascribed by Plato to the Eleatic Pala- 
medes can with probability be attributed to Alcidamas, I think 
it will appear from the following considerations that it may. 
Alcidamas was a pupil of Gorgias who used the reasoning of 
Zeno and Melissus in establishing his strange theorem, ‘nothing 
exists.’ Diogenes Laertius, vim. 56, mentions a work of Alci- 
damas, ri dvouxdry, by name, on which Gerlach, Hist. Stud. p. 86, 
remarks, “that the brief citations from it will not allow us ta 
decide whether its contents were philosophical.” However not 
only the name of the book, but also what Diogenes tells us of its 
contents lead directly to the supposition that it was a philo- 
sophical treatise upon the comprehensive subject which at that 
time usually occupied the speculations of philosophers and passed 
under the name of ‘ physics’; that is to say, the origin, system 
and nature of the universe and all things therein. The brief 
extract quoted gives an account of the relation which subsisted 
between Parmenides, Zeno and Empedocles. I suppose then 
that the rd gvouxdy of Alcidamas was a philosophical treatise 
written with the same object as that of his master Gorgias, and 
employing the same reasoning, viz. that of Zeno, to effect it: 
and I conclude that the style of argument ascribed by Plato to 
his ‘ Eleatic Palamedes,’ viz. “to make his audience believe the 
same things to be equal and unequal, and one and many, and 
stationary and in motion,” may readily be supposed to have been 
characteristic of Alcidamas’ philosophy. If we adopt this view, 
we should perhaps read ’Edairnv for 'EXcarixdy in Plato: and that 
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we may have less scruple in so doing I will quote the words of 
Spalding, Not. Crit. ad Quint. Lc. “Greeculorum frequentissimo 
errore, ’E\ea scribentium pro ’Edaia, qui est ipse apud Suidam, in 
voce ‘AAxidapas, et Eudociam,” p. 56. 

In this long digression I trust that it has at any rate ap- 
peared that Alcidamas was the author of a philosophical work, 
probably of a similarly sceptical character to that of his master; 
he likewise imitated, and even outdid him, in the poetical ex- 
travagances of his style. Aristotle, Rhet. m1 3, illustrates all 
the four kinds of vypd from his writings, the abuse of double or 
- compound words, of foreign or strange words (yAarra), of epi- 
, thets (including all descriptive and ornamental additions to an 
dvopa xipiov, the naked statement of the fact), and of metaphors. 
The examples are so numerous that I cannot quote them all, and 
some of them have become so familiar to us by constant repeti- 
tion—such as the phrase ‘a fair mirror of human life’ applied to 
the Odyssey—that they are no longer offensive to our taste, and 
are indeed now part of our common stock of language. The 
first instance given shows that Alcidamas imitated Gorgias as 
much in the employment of the figures which gave a symmetri- 
cal structure to his periods, as in the poetical language by which 
he was distinguished. It is, pévous pe» ry Yuyyy wAnpouperny, supi- 
xpeov dé ray dw yevonerny, which is a perfect specimen of dv»ridecis, 
srapicwots OF ledkwAov and dpotoréAevroy, all combined in one short 
sentence, and exactly in the style of the fragment of Gorgias’ 
funeral oration above quoted. The d:moiv dvoua which Aristotle — 
objects to is mupixpwy ‘fire-coloured’; expressing the flush of the 
face which betrays the rage of the soul. He also quotes cvavé- 
xpey applied to the surface of the sea as a viciously poetical com- 
pound word; and redéopopoy ‘end-fulfilling’ ‘thought-executing’ 
(King Lear) attached to mpodvpiay and webs. The examples of 
“yAérra are the phrases, only fit for poetry, dduppa rz woeqoe, riv 
tis puocews aracGadiav and dxpdr@ ris B:avoias dpyn reOnypevov: the 
first a Pindaric (and Homeric) word, the second Homeric, and 
the third sounding very like a fragment of a tragedy. “ His 
epithets,” says Aristotle, “he employs not for the sauce but for 
the solid food”—the piéce de resistance—of his intellectual 
banquet: where it may be remarked that Aristotle himself is 
guilty of a rapovoyacia, whether intentionally or not I will not 
venture to decide: od yap favcpars xpiira ddd’ ds édéopare trois émibe- 
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ros. Instead of dpéue, for example, he says, dpopaig rp. ris Wuyijs 
Spph, and cxvdpwrdy ri» dpovrida ris Wuxijs, and instead of xAddors, rots 
ris dAns KAddos, and so on. Lastly of the misuse of metaphor 
three examples are given, the description of philosophy as 
émreixiopa trav véuwv, Of the Odyssey as caddy dyOpwrrivov Biov Karor- 
rpov, and ovdey rowovrovy dbvppa tH rowjoes mpoodépwy, the meaning of 
which-no commentator has succeeded in eliciting. Dionysius, de 
Iseeo Jud. c. 19, characterises his style as “somewhat coarse and 
vulgar,” mayxvrepov Kai Kotvdrepov ri AEtw, 

These faults of style were exhibited in various declamations, 
of which only the names survive in a few instances. Two speeches 
which do noé contain them pass current under his name; these 
are generally held to be the work of some later sophist, though . 
Spengel, Art. Script. p. 173 sq., vigorously defends the genuine- 
ness of one of them, wept copicrév, which he supposes to be 
directed against Isocrates. Aristotle twice mentions his Adyos 
Meoonvaxos, Rhet. 1.13, p. 47. 3 (where the Scholiast, ap. Spengel, 
p. 175, supplies the quotation, which is wanting in the text,) and 
u, 23 init. It was, as the Scholiast explains, a declamation, ém- 
Secxrexds Adyos, “in defence of the revolt of the Messenians from 
. the Lacedzemonians, and their refusal to submit to slavery.” 
The only other extract from his works in Aristotle’s Rhetoric is 
an illustration of the argument ¢é énaywyjs, ie. induction per 
enumerationem simplicem. The thesis to be proved is a very 
simple one, “that men of genius are held in universal esteem ;” 
“at any rate the Parians have always paid honour to Archilo- 
chus, though a foul-mouthed railer; and the Chians to Homer, 
though he was not a fellow-citizen; and the Mytilenszeans to 
Sappho, though she was a woman; and the Lacedzmonians, 
though anything but lovers of literature, made Chilon a member 
of their Council of Elders; and the Italian Greeks paid honour 
to Pythagoras; and the Lampsacenes bestowed the rites of sepul- 
ture upon a mere stranger, Anaxagoras, and honour him even to 
this day; and the Athenians flourished under the laws of Solon, 
and the Lacedsemonians under those of Lycurgus, and at Thebes 
the leading men became philosophers, and all that time the city 
flourished.” 

Another declamation of his in praise of the courtesan Nais, 
Athen. xu. 592 c. seems to Gerlach, Hist. Stud. |. c., to mark the 
degeneracy of the Sophists. If so they began to degenerate very 
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soon; for Alcidamas, though somewhat younger, was probably 
contemporary with the earliest of them. A speech in praise of 
death “which consists of the enumeration of human ills,” is also 
mentioned by Cicero, Tusc. Disp. L 48, § 116. Gerlach’s phrase, 
von Cicero wegen seines stiles viel bewundert, and Dr L. Schmitz’s 
(in Smith’s Dict. of Biogr.) “of which Cicero seems to speak with 
great praise” are hardly justified by the author’s words. He 
merely says, that the speech was wanting in those nice reasons 
which are accumulated by philosophers, but was not wanting in 
copiousness of language. 

We learn from Plutarch, vit. Dem. (in Spengel and Gerlach 
ll. cc.) and also from Dion. Hal. ad Amm. Ep. I..c. 2, that Alci- 
damas emulated his rhetorical contemporaries and predecessors, 
in writing a réyvy7. This treatise must have contained his division 
of the Adyos, or classification of modes of expression, into ¢adors, 
anédaots, épdrnots, mpooaydpevors, see ante, No. 7, p. 50, n. 2. It like- 
wise contained his definition of rhetoric, dvvauts rod dyros wBavot 
(Rhet. anon. ap. Spengel, p. 213); the form which the ordinary 
sophistical definition of the object of the art took with Alcida- 
mas and his school, rotroy 8¢ rév dpov of wept roy ’AAxtBapavra EXeyor. 

We now come to a much more important personage in the 
history of Rhetoric and prose composition. This is Thrasyma- 
chus of Chalcedon, who, if we may believe Dionysius, and Theo- 
phrastus whom he quotes, really did good service in the improve. 
ment of the prose style of his countrymen. 

At the commencement of his treatise De adm. Vi Dic. in De- 
mosth., Dionysius distinguishes three kinds of style, taking as 
the representatives of them severally, Thucydides of the first, 
Lysias of the second, and Thrasymachus and Isocrates of the 
third or middle style, which the latter is alleged to have carried 
nearly to perfection. The first, which is described as é£ndAaypeéry 
kat mepirrn Kat eyxaraoKevos cal rots émbéross négpots Gragt ovpmenAnpe- 


perm Aes, “Sa style novel!, affected, and elaborately artificial, 


crowded with all kinds of ornamental additions,” is illustrated by 


a long quotation from the 82nd chapter of the third book of 
Thucydides, a passage which he cites elsewhere (de Thuc. Jud. c. 
29) applying to it the well-merited terms oxodtd xai dugmapaxodov- 


1 On éAayuern, ‘deviating from The latter gives as an example defcrepov 
common usage,” see Ern. Lex. Tech. xara pad for detidbv. . 
Gr, and Arist. Poet. c. 20, p. 176. §. 
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and hardly intelligible and full of figures so complicated as to 
wear the appearance of solecism.” “ Of this style,” he says, 
“the standard and the measure is Thucydides; a writer whom 
none of his successors has surpassed, nor (as he sarcastically 
adds) imitated.” 

The second kind of style is the simple and plain Acry nal ade- 
Ajs, presenting a nearer approach to the ordinary language of 
conversation. “This method of composition boasted many emi- 
nent masters, historians, philosophers, and orators. For the com- — 
pilers of genealogies and of ‘topical’ histories!, and the physical 
(so-called Ionian) philosophers, and all the writers of ethical dia- 
logues, comprising the entire school of Socrates, with the excep- 
tion of Plato, and the composers of political and forensic speeches, 
belonged almost without exception to this class of writers. This 
style was carried to the height of the perfection of which it was 
capable by Lysias.” It is called by Aristotle, Rhet. m1. 9, init. 
eipopémm dks, “a structure,” he says, “which was formerly em- 
ployed by all writers, and is still by the majority now-a-days.” 
The word cipopém (1G ovvdeoug pia,) ‘connected, strung together,’ 
like the links ef a chain, or the joints of a reed, without internal 
_ organization, is well rendered by Mure, Hist. Gr. Lit. 1v. p. 123, 
“the jointed style.” It is otherwise called (Demetr. de Eloc. 12) 
Scnpyperr’, “ disjointed or loose,” which expresses the same charac- 
ter by a figure still in use; and by the same author d&adcAvpéry and 
deppeupern. (Ern. Lex. Techn. Gr. s. v. dsatpetv.) Herodotus is 
selected by Aristotle as the representative of this manner of 
writing. 


1 Under these two names are desig- 
nated all the early historical, mytho- 
logical, and geographical writers who 
are included under the general term 
Aoyoypdgo. Acusilaus of Argos and 
Hecatzus of Miletus were both authors 
of mythological works, to which they 
gave the name of yeveadoyiar. See Mure, 
Hist. of Gk. Lit. Vol. rv. pp. 133, 158. 
Hellanicus’ Atlantis was also a work of 
this character. Topical histories, are 
such as confine themselves to particular 
countries, instead of embracing in one 
narrative the history of the known world. 
Such were the Lydiaca of Xanthus of 
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Lydia, the Annals of Lampsacus by 
Charon of that city, and various works 
of Hellanicus of Lesbos. Mure, Op. cit. 
pp. 165, 172, 228 sq. 

2 It is to be observed that Aristotle 
in the same chapter, p. 127. 7, applies 
the word in a different sense to a struc- 
ture in which the clauses are distin- 
guished, but not opposed—rijs dé & 
kwros AéEews ev Senpyudvn early 7 
5¢ dvrixetuévn—and the examplefhe gives 
of it is the opening of Isocrates’ pane- 
gyric speech; modAdkis é@avuaca ray 
Tas Tavyypes cuvayovT wy Kal Tovs yuum- 
xods dyavas karacrnedyrwy. 
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To this is opposed the third style, carecrpappen, (Arist. 1. c.) 
dyrixeipévn, oTpoyyvAn, 4 ev mepiddats Aes, ‘the condensed,’ ‘ antithe- 
tical,’ ‘rounded,’ ‘periodic’ structure, which is compared by 
Aristotle to the “ antistrophes of the old poets ” (such as Pindar), 
as the eipopéem Acs is likened to the rambling mnoonnected flights 
of the dithyrambic preludes. 

This style, occupying a middle place between the two former, 
equally removed from the homely and unstudied simplicity of 
Lysias, and the obscurity, affected graces and poetical flights of 
the higher attempts of Thucydides at fine writing—for of his 
ordinary narrative style, and of many of his simpler speeches, 
Dionysius, in his special treatise on this author, expresses the 
greatest admiration (de Thuc. Jud. c.55, and elsewhere)—is called 
for this reason, 7 péon Aééts, and is said to be “mixed and com- 
pounded” of the other two. 

The origination of this middle style of writing is attributed by 
the same author in another place, but with considerable hesitation, 
to Lysias, de Lysia Jud. c. 6, p. 464, Ed. Reiske. The reason there 
assigned is derived from chronological considerations ; “and even 
if this be not granted,” he adds, “ because [read 16 for ré with Ste- 
phens] he was at any rate certainly more versed in real contests 
(i.e. judicial and political) than the other. However, I have no 
certain conviction as to which of the two was the earlier author 
of this excellent species of composition; but that Lysias more 
excelled in it, this I can confidently affirm.” In the former pas- 
sage (Demosth. c. 3) he speaks still more uncertainly “ whether 
it was Thrasymachus the Chalcedonian, as Theophrastus thinks, 
who first harmonized this style and reduced it to its present 
order, or any one else, I cannot say.” The authority of Theo- 
phrastus, who lived two centuries nearer to the authors of whom 
he speaks, the uncertainty of Dionysius, and the weightier chro- 
-nological reasons urged against him by Spengel, p. 95, will justify 
us in pronouncing that Thrasymachus, and not Lysias, is entitled 
, to the credit of having been the first to write in the “middle 
' style,” and of having set an example in composition to Isocrates. 

This Sophist then was the first who adopted a regular periodic 
structure of sentences “which concentrates the ideas, and ex- 
presses them roundly!.” His manner of composition found fa- 


1 Dionysius, de Lys. Jud.c. 6. 4%  éxpépovca. ‘“What is meant by the 
gvoTpépovea Ta vojpara Kal orpoyytiws  arTpoyythov appears clearly from the 
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vour in the eyes of Dionysius, who describes it (Demoth. c. 3) as 
a judicious mixture of what is valuable in the plain and orna- 


mental styles: and again commends him (de Iseeo Jud. c. 20) as / 
pure and refined, and skilful in inventing and expressing anything / 


he pleases, tersely and excellently. Most unfortunately the ex-' 
tract from Thrasymachus! by which he illustrates this character 
is so corrupt, that we are scarcely able to form a judgment for 
ourselves of his merits; and I will therefore content myself with 
quoting Spengel’s opinion, p. 95, that the encomium is justified 
by the excellence, in point of sentiment and diction, of the frag- 
ments, corrupt and mutilated as they are, which are to be found 
in Dionysius’, | 

This account of his merits as a composer is partially con- 
firmed by Cicero in various passages: he notices especially the 
harmonious structure of his periods, which he seems to have cul- 
tivated even to a vicious excess; see Orat. 13 and 52. In the 
same treatise, c. 12, he is classed with Gorgias as one of the 
earliest introducers of those rhythmical figures, antithesis, &c. 
which were one of the chief characteristics of the Sicilian style 
of rhetoric: “aperte ac palam elaboratur ut verba verbis quasi 
demensa et paria respondeant, ut crebro conferantur pugnantia 
comparenturque contraria, et ut pariter extrema terminentur 
eundemque referant in cadendo sonum—heec tractasse Thrasy- 
machum Chalcedonium primum et Leontinum ferunt Gorgiam.” 
We may perhaps infer from the silence of Dionysius upon this 
point, that Thrasymachus was sparing in the employment of these 
ornaments; for from the nature of the epithets which the critic 
habitually applies to them—puerile, affected, theatrical,.and the 
- like—it is highly improbable that, if they had occupied a promi- 
nent place in the writings of Thrasymachus, he would have failed 
to notice it. | 
" he attention which Thrasymachus bestowed upon the har- 
mony of his numbers is further illustrated by a notice of Aristotle, 


example which Hermogenes has given Adis &yovoa dpxiw Kal redeuriv abrh 
from Demosthenes: WSamep yap ef ris kad’ airy, kal uéyefos evotvorror. 
éxelvuw éddw av rdde ox a» eypayas, 1 Demosth. c. 3. 
odrws ay od viv dd@s dddos ob ypdye. 2 A story, but apparently not told in 
Such a sentence is like a circle which Thrasymachus’ own language, is quoted 
necessarily returns to itself.” Miiller, by Athenwus, x. p. 416 4, from one of 
Hist. Gr. Lit. xxxvi. §. Similarly his mwpooljua. 
Aristotle, Rhet. ut. 9, defines a period, 
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in the chapter, Rhet. n1. 8, which treats of the rhythm of prose 
composition, and the metrical feet adapted to it. He tells us 
that Rhetoricians, from Thrasymachus downwards!, made use of 
the ‘ pzeon,’ without understanding the nature of it. To remedy 
this ignorance, in which his contemporaries must otherwise have 
burst, he explains that the pzeon is a foot which has the ratio of 
3 : 2, i.e. three short syllables to one long one, which is equal to 
two short; the iambus and trochee having the ratio of 2: 1; 
and the ‘heroic’ metre (dactyl and spondee) the ratio of 1 : 1, 
one long syllable to two short in the dactyl, and long to long in 
the spondee: but of these the pzeonic is the only measure which 
is appropriate to prose; and that because the cadence does not 
strike obtrusively upon the ear; whereas the others are metrical, 
and have a tendency, from their marked rhythm, to distract the 
attention of the audience from the subject under discussion, and 
to keep them continually on the look out for the recurrence of 
the corresponding cadence, «ai dpa xai éfiornow, mpocéyew yap soul 
To dpoip Gre mak ne. Further, he informs us that there are two 
kinds of pzeons, those viz. which we now call the first and the last, 
—vvyvy and vuvc-. Of these the former ought to be employed 
at the beginning of the speech: the latter at the close. But 
Thrasymachus and the early rhetoricians did not make this dis- 
tinction, but began and ended with the first®. According to 
Aristotle therefore in this respect, both the theory and practice 
of Thrasymachus were faulty, 

From the passage of Aristotle, de Soph. El. 183 8. 28 8q.; 
already quoted, we may infer that in that author’s opinion, and 
perhaps also in that of the public generally, Tisias, Thrasyma- 
chus, and Theodorus, were the three authors who had made the 
most important contributions towards the advancement of the 
study of Rhetoric; whether by their theoretical writings or prac. 
tical illustrations of their principles is not stated. The inference 
is founded merely upon the selection of their names out of the 
mass of writers upon the art, for nothing is said of the value of 
_ their contributions to it. Aristotle is comparing the considerable 


1 Quintilian, 1x. 4. 87, says he ‘in- symachus in Aristotle’s Rhetoric oc- 


vented’ it. curs c. II. p. 134. 6, where a remark 
2 See Vater’s note on Rhet. 111. 8. of his is quoted as an illustration of 
5. p. 128, 12. the legitimate employment of a meta- 


8 The only remaining noticeofThra- phor. 
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development which the art of Rhetoric had received in his own 
time by the successive labours of Tisias, Thrasymachus, Theo- 
dorus, and many others who had contributed portions, with the 
total absence of the very elements of the science of logic, of 
which, nevertheless, rhetoric is merely a branch—a want which 
the author had just been supplying by his books of Analytics and 
Topics. 

Dionysius affirms that Thrasymachus confined himself in the 
sophistical manner to technical treatises, and the composition of 
declamations for the use of his school; he wrote neither forensic 
nor political speeches’. This must not be understood literally ; 
for not only is the fragment, quoted by Dionysius himself, taken 
from a public harangue addressed to the Athenian assembly, but 
in this same chapter in which the statement occurs, Thrasyma- 
chus is mentioned as one of those “who exercised their style in 
the rhetoric of real debates,” meaning, most likely, that he wrote 
speeches for the use of parties in suits, and criminals under trial. 
This contradiction is noticed by Gerlach, Hist. Stud. p. 84, not., 
who also refers to another ‘delibcrative’ speech of his written 
for the Larisseans, from which Clement of Alexandria, Strom. vr, 
p. 624, quotes the words ‘ApyeAd@ Bovdetooper “EXAnves dvres BapBdpa; 
comparing it with a line of Euripides’ Telephus, “EdAnves dyres 
BapBapas 8ovretoonev; see Valck. Diatr. in Fragm. Eur. c. xx. p. 
211. The technical works which we find referred to by ancient 
authors are, a réyyn pyropixy in Suidas, comp. Schol. Arist. Av. 881, 
(possibly the same with the Aca); a treatise named imepBaddovres, 
mentioned by Plutarch, Conv. 1. p. 616, with Aristotle’s réro (as 
far as we can judge from Plutarch’s context, it may probably 
have consisted of specimens of arguments on opposite sides of 
various questions, or rules for conducting arguments, with ap- 
propriate illustrations); dpoppai pnropixai, a “rhetorical magazine,” 
and sraiyna, lusus, “diversions” (both, it may be supposed, col- 
lections of declamations and exercises illustrating the manner of 
treating particular topics?) also in Suidas, Gerlach, 1. c.; and 


1 Dionys. de Iso Jud. c. 20. lds 
5 éorly ey rots rexvoypagixots Kal é7re- 
Secxrexots’ Scxavexods 5é 7 cupSovreurixovs 
ovK dmoddAoure Adyous. Cic. de Orat. 
11. 16. § 59. qui minus ipsi in republica 
versarentur, sed hpjus tamen ejusdem 


sapientize doctores essent, ut Gorgias 
Thrasymachus Isocrates. 

9 Quintilian, 11. 1.12. Horum primi 
communes locos tractasse dicuntur, Pro- 
tagoras, Gorgias, Prodicus, et Thrasy- 
machus. 
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lastly the deo, cited by Aristotle, Rhet. m. 1, p. 113. 24, which 

Cicero translates miserationes. The main subject of this latter 

work, as may be gathered from the title, and from Plato's de- 

scription, Pheedr. 267 c, was the various arts by which the judges 

in a cause might be moved to compassion, and their minds biassed 

in favour of the party who makes the appeal, or against his ad- 
versary; in short, it treated of the art of exciting in an audience 

indignation and pity, favour and resentment, pleasure and pain, 

subjects which do ndt belong to the art of rhetoric properly so 

called, but have nevertheless great influence 8a rj» rod dxpoaroi 
pox@npiay; and it is by no means unlikely that Aristotle had this 

particular treatise in his mind when he condemns the intro- 
duction of such topics as %%w rod mpdyparos, Rhet. 1. 1, p. 1. 16, 
rhetoric being, when properly treated, an appeal to the reason, 
and not to the passions. However, the work was not confined to 
this branch of the art, but contained also a few hints upon 
action, or the delivery of a speech, imdxpicts. Arist. 1c. If the 
€\eo. was Thrasymachus’ réyvy, as Spengel seems to think, he is 
probably right in supposing that the rule about the use of the 
pzeon, above quoted, was introduced in it, and in that case it 
must also have treated of the rules of composition in general. 
Plato’s somewhat satirical! description of its contents—for though 
he does not name it, there can be no doubt that he is referring 
to this work—I cannot do better than give in the words of his 
translator Mr Wright. “But in the art of dragging in piteous 
whinings on poverty and age, there never was, I believe, such a 
master as the hero of Chalcedon. He was a terrible fellow too 
for rousing the passions of a crowd, and lulling them again when 
roused by the magic of his song, as he used to say; and pre-emi- 
nent in the power of raising and rebutting a calumnious charge. 
on any ground whatsoever.” We might gather from the fre- 

quency with which Thrasymachus is mentioned in the Pheedrus, 

and from the manner in which he is put forward as the repre- 

sentative of the professional rhetoricians of the day, what we 

have already learnt from other sources, that he was one of the 

most eminent and esteemed persons of his class, 


1 I do nat mean unfaithful; if the point of view at least he had a right to 
contents were such as he describes—and _ speak satirically of them. 
we have no reason to doubt it—from his 
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It appears however from the same authority that he differed 
from them neither in the technical handling of his subject, nor 
in his practical method of instruction. In his humorous sketch 
of the early rhetoricians in the Pheedrus Plato shews that they 
were altogether deficient in sound logical analysis and knowledge 
of human nature, or the study of the different characters of men, 
without which no scientific treatment of the art of rhetoric, even 
in their own sense as the art of persuasion, is possible. Their 
attention was exclusively directed to externals; the technical 
divisions of the speech, the illustration of the use of particular 
sérot OF methods of argument, the art of gratifying the ears of 
an audience by the rhythmical structure and harmonious modu- 
lations of a period, the art of exciting various passions in the 

judges, and thus, to borrow Aristotle’s image, warping and dis- 
' torting the rule by which the case is to be tried, the art of adapt- 
ing the action of the body to the sentiments delivered, and such 
like empirical artifices; some of them as Plato himself allows 
necessary preliminaries to an art of rhetoric, but no more consti- 
tuting that art than a knowledge of the effect of certain drugs and 
applications constitutes a science of medicine, without a corre- 
sponding knowledge of the nature of the objects to which they 
are to be applied, of the times at which they ought to be admi- 
nistered, and the extent to which they may be carried; or the © 
knowledge “ how to make an immensely long speech on a trifling 
subject, or a short speech on a very important subject, or the 
power of composing at pleasure pathetic, or terrible, or menacing 
speeches, and so forth,” constitutes the art of tragedy. In 
short these men cultivated the art of persuading, by any means, 
regular and irregular, legitimate and the reverse, but neglected 
that of convincing; they were eminently successful in imparting 
empirical skill and practical dexterity to their pupils, but con- 
veyed no real scientific knowledge, and wofully impaired their 
regard for truth and probity. It is upon this that the ridicule in 
the Pheedrus is based; and Plato’s charges are so fully confirmed 
by Aristotle in his preliminary notices in the introduction to his 
Rhetoric and in other places, to which I have already drawn - 
attention, that we have no right whatever to suppose that he was 
led to indulge in these disparaging comments merely by an innate 
love of mockery or a feeling of hostility to the Sophists arising 
from the difference between them and himself in habit of mind 
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and professional occupations. Technical writers upon rhetoric in 
later times naturally enough spoke highly of the services ren- 
dered by the Sophists to the advancement of their art; Plato, 
taking a wider view and a higher standard, who was moreover an 
eye-witness of the evil which such a system of education wrought 
upon the character of his contemporaries, not unnaturally nor 
unrighteously, as I think, used every available means to check 
its progress. I believe it is admitted that satire, as it is a most 
effective so is a perfectly lawful weapon to wield in a just cause; 
and if it may not be employed against unscientific unphilosoph- 
ical unscrupulous pretenders, who were usurping functions for 
which they possessed no proper qualifications, substituting 
trickery for logic, empiricism for philosophy, and trifling for 
serious study; supplying their pupils, that is, a large portion of - 
the young men of talent and distinction of the day, with a fearful 
instrument of mischief, whilst they undermined all the principles 
which might have enabled them to use it aright—and such was 
the light in which Plato regarded these men—if satire may not 
be directed against men such as these, then may Plato justly be 
condemned, and with him all those who by working upon the 
dread of ridicule, so powerful a motive when all other motives 
fail, have ever laughed or frightened mankind, not perhaps into 
' virtue, but at least into decency. And so let us pass on to 
examine what Plato says about Thrasymachus’ opinions in the 
introduction to his Republic. 

He is there represented as thrusting himself with insolent 
and overbearing violence into a discussion which Socrates is 
carrying on with Polemarchus upon the nature of justice. This 
he undertakes to settle by a definition, and after a good deal of 
somewhat fierce banter and derisive irony, he at length with feigned 
reluctance propounds his theory that justice is ‘the interest of 
the stronger;’ that is, as he afterwards explains, that justice 
consists in the obedience of the weaker, the governed, to laws 
made by the stronger, the governors, for their own advantage. 
This advantage consists in power, riches, and pleasure; and a 
ruler who is worthy of the name regards his subjects precisely 
as a shepherd does his flock, he fattens and takes care of 
them solely with a view to his own benefit and by no means 
to theirs. Consequently a man’s highest interest is the com- 
pletest injustice; and the happiest of human beings is the tyrant, 
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who uses his authority in the unscrupulous appropriation, but 
cautiously and so far only as is consistent with his own safety, 
of the property of those who are silly enough to act ‘justly’ 
and obey him; committing by wholesale crimes which bring 
condign punishment and the deepest disgrace when they are 
detected in an ordinary offender. The disgrace however which 
is attached to crime and the reproaches which men heap upon 
it, are due to their dread of suffering, not of committing in- 
justice, “and thus it is,” he concludes, “that injustice, when it 
attains its complete development, is a stronger, a nobler, and 
a more lordly thing than justice, and, as I said at first, justice 
is the interest of the stronger, and injustice the advantage and 
interest of oneself!.” Rep. 336 B sq., 343 a—344 c. Such is 
Thrasymachus’ doctrine of justice. Nothing is said of rhetoric 
because the discussion does not turn upon any question imme- 
diately connected with it; but there can be little doubt as to the 
nature of the instructions and practice to which such views must 
have led. I have already noticed (Vol. 11. p. 140) the similarity 
of the opinions professed by Polus in the Gorgias with those 
here attributed to Thrasymaehus?. There is also a considerable 


1 The doctrine that justice is rd rot 
xpelrrovos tuupépov is stated without any 
author’s name as held by zuwés, Legg. 
IV. 714 B, ©, D. 

2 The theory of Callicles in the Gor- 
gias is pronounced by Mr Grote, Hist. 
of Greece, VIII. 537, to be “essentially 
different” from that of Thrasymachus in 
the Republic. According to Callicles 
justice is the natural right of the stronger, 
and it requires that the stronger should 
assert his supremacy over the weaker ; 
the ordinary conventional notions of 
justice current in society (70 dlxacov vou 
GN’ ob dive, as the Sophists expressed 
it) being invented and maintained by 
the weaker for the purpose of controlling 
and enslaving the other, and preventing 
him from exercising his natural right to 
be their lord and master. This as a 
theory is perhaps not identical with the 
other. It has however some points in 
common, as will be seen by comparing 
them even in the meagre summary that 


I have given, particularly the view taken 
of conventional justice in society: and 
the results of the two, as well as the 
practice founded upon them, would be 
very much the same, viz. that it is every 
man’s business to gain as much power 
as he can, the means being a matter of 
indifference, for the purpose of self- 
gratification and self-indulgence. Nay 
if we examine them a little more closely 
I think it will appear that they might 
be stated in nearly the same terms. If 
justice requires, as Thrasymachus says, 
that the weaker obey the stronger, it 
must be just also for the stronger to 
exact that obedience; and this brings us 
to Callicles’ position, that justice is the 
right of the stronger. There is no doubt 
the distinction that in Thrasymachus’ 
tlteory the stronger who has a right to 
our obedience is the constituted autho- 
rity of the state, whilst in Callicles’ the 
right resides in natural superiority: but 
this seems to be merely a different way 
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resemblance between their characters, the same insolence and 
intemperate violence being conspicuous in them both; the only 
difference being that Thrasymachus is the more perfect bully 
of the two. That this was in reality a marked feature of their 
character we have contemporary evidence, quoted by Aristotle, 
Rhet. 11. 23, p. 105. 26. Herodicus the physician is reported to 
have replied to some intemperate sally of Polus and Thrasyma- 
chus, “ Ah! you are always like your name;” the names of both 
being significant, and expressive of hot-headedness and ungovern- 
able temper. 

I must now return for a moment to Mr Grote’s famous 
chapter in order to consider his arguments in defence of this 
Sophist. It is there urged on his behalf that “the theory itself, 
though incorrect and defective, is not so detestable” as has been 
represented ; that “it is the style and manner in which it is put 
forward” that makes it so offensive; that this offensiveness in 
the manner of stating it—viz. that it makes the just man ap- 
pear weak and silly, and presents “ injustice in all the prestige of 
triumph and dignity,”—as well as “the unnecessarily offensive 
accessories’ with which it is brought out, that is, the brutality of 
demeanour attributed by Plato to the person who maintains it, 
are what chiefly prejudices us against the doctrine itself; and 
finally, it is inferred, that a practised “rhetor” like Thrasyma- 
chus, who had studied the principles of his art, and had learnt 
to consult and understood how to conciliate the common senti- 
ments of an audience, could never have propounded such a theory 
publicly. 

With respect to the last point there can be little doubt that 
had Thrasymachus been addressing a public assembly of men 
unaccustomed to hear moral questions debated, and strongly 
biassed by education, association, and habit in favour of the opi- 
nions generally current about them in their society; or had he 
been writing a speech for a plaintiff or defendant in a civil 
action, where it was thought of the utmost importance to put 


of stating the same doctrine; for both 
theories are evidently founded upon the 
principle that man has a natural right 
to do what he pleases; all that he re- 
quires is power, which confers or carries 
with it that right. 

The sophistical opinion that justice 


is a mere convention and founded upon 
nothing but positive enactment was after- 
wards revived by Carneades the Aca- 
demic. ‘ Jurasibi homines pro utilitate 
sanxisse, scilicet varia pro moribus—jus 
autem naturale esse nullum.” Cic. ms 
Rep. lll. 15. 24. 
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and keep the audience in a good humour with themselves and 
the speaker; he would not have ventured thus to fly in the 
face of public opinion. But this is not the case in Plato’s Repub- 
lic. He is there exhibited as stating his views to an audience 
capable of understanding him, not likely to be particularly 
shocked by any moral heresy, and whose prejudices, if they had 
any, it was in no way his interest to flatter. It does not at all 
follow because Thrasymachus in a philosophical discussion states 
unpalatable opinions broadly and decidedly, that he would do 
the same on occasions to him of much more importance, and 
before persons whom he knew he would offend by them. I must 
confess for my own part that I do not think we have any right 
to allow “inferences” derived from our own notions of what is 
probable or the reverse to weigh against positive statements of 
authors whom we profess to follow; and it certainly seems to me 
that we require some stronger evidence to induce us to believe 
that Plato has here been guilty of falsehood or exaggeration. 
Surely Plato’s word is at least as good authority for Thrasymachus 
having maintained such a doctrine as any mere inferences can be 
against it. 

Again with regard to the “unnecessary accessories” with 
which the theory is said to be surrounded and its offensiveness 
heightened, logically no doubt the brutality of manners with 
which Thrasymachus is depicted may be considered unnecessary, 
but dramatically, as Plato is sketching a character whilst he 
follows out an argument, these characteristics may be in the 
highest degree necessary. The question here is not whether the 
traits are necessary, but whether they are ¢rue: and so far as we 
have any contemporary evidence upon the point I have already 
shown that it is confirmatory of Plato’s delineation. 

With respect to the theory itself I think it needless to offer 
many remarks, It asserts in plain terms that might is right; 
and that a man is consulting his highest interests when he plun- 
ders his neighbours and gratifies his own passions. Can a man 
hold such opinions without allowing his practice to be in some 
degree influenced and his instructions coloured by them? and if 
they are so, does not this entitle us to pronounce him an immoral 
teacher!? And what conceivable reason can we suppose Plato to 


1 ‘¢Those who read attentively the will see that the substantive opinion 
discourses of Glaukon and Adeimantus, ascribed to Thrasymachus, apart from 
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have had for selecting Thrasymachus out of all those who held 
them (see Rep. 11. 358 c) as the exponent of these opinions unless 
he really did at some time or other either in speech or writing 
maintain them? Whether these doctrines were put forth in his 
dissertations de Natura Rerum, on which as Cicero informs us, de 
Orat. 111. 32, § 128, he treated and wrote (disseruit et scripsit), 
like Prodicus and Protagoras, though the thing is probable 
enough in itself, cannot be ascertained from want of sufficient 
evidence. 

A contemptuous allusion to Thrasymachus and the fees which 
like the other professors of rhetoric he exacted for his instruc- 
tions occurs in a line of Ephippus, Athen. x1. 509 c, in which we 
have already (Vol. 11. p. 145) endeavoured to show that Meineke’s 
emendation, Bpvowvobpacupayetodnyixepparoy, ought to be adopted. 
Like Bryson and others he was ready to accept copper if he 
could not get silver or the smallest change when integral coins 
were not to be had. I do not at all suppose that Ephippus 
means to say that the fees which Thrasymachus received were 
really small, which from the high reputation he enjoyed was 
not likely to be the case, or in fact that he has any other mean- 
ing than to express his contempt for the Sophists, and their prac- 
tice of taking fees in general; however it appears from Juvenal, 
Sat. vil, 204, that Thrasymachus was one of those who had occasion 
“to repent of their empty and barren profession (vanee sterilisque 
cathedree) as his end proves”—an allusion which is explained by the 
Scholiast, we know not upon what authority, qui suspendio periit: 
it is certainly strange that a popular rhetorician contemporary 
with Protagoras and Gorgias, Hippias and Prodicus, should have 
been driven, if the fact really were so, by want to commit suicide. 

A certain Thrasymachus appears, in an exclamation, in a 
fragment of Aristophanes’ Aatradeis, Dind. Fr. i. Meineke, Fr. xvi. 
Vol. 1. p. 1033. The passage is part of a dialogue between a 
respectable old fashioned father and a son who has been trained 
under the new system which is just coming into vogue at Athens, 
and who consequently employs in his ordinary conversation a 
number of new-fangled words which he has caught from the 
rhetoricians of the day. One of these is, according to Meineke’s 


the brutality with which he is made to —much less against the Sophists gene- 
state it, does not even countenance the rally.” Grote, Hist. of Greece, VIII. 
charge of immoral teaching against him —5309. 
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emended reading, xadoxayabeiv, upon which the old man breaks 
out into the exclamation, Of’, 3d Gpacipaye, ris rovro trav guynydpov 
repOpeverar; The Thrasymachus here mentioned was usually, and 
very naturally, taken to be the Chalcedonian Sophist; but upon 
this Meineke puts a very decided negative, que interpretatio 
nullo pacto ferri potest ; though at the same time he supplies us 
neither with a reason for his decision nor with any other expla- 
nation. His reason is doubtless that he thinks Thrasymachus 
in 428, the year in which the Aaradeis appeared, could not have 
been known at Athens as a rhetorician. It is certainly improba- 
ble, but I am not aware of any positive evidence against such a 
supposition. Protagoras taught at Athens before Gorgias’ first 
visit in 427 (Hipp. Mag. 282 p); and Thrasymachus was contem- 
porary with the earliest of the Sophists. The old Athenian in 
the Aaradeis had another son, whom he brought up on the old 
fashioned system of training the body and mind equally by 
music and gymnastics; the pair are contrasted in the play, and 
of course our sympathies are enlisted on behalf of the represen- 
tative of the earlier mode of education. From them the play 
seems popularly to have got the name of 6 cddpov xo xatantyoy, 
under which it is described, Nub. 522. 

The singular epitaph engraved upon his tomb at Chalcedon 
is quoted by Athenzeus, x. 454 F, from “the book of epigrams 
of Neoptolemus the Parian.” . 


Totvopa O67ra, pS, GAga, vay, v, pv, dAda, xi, ov, ody. 


Ilarpis Xadxndav- 4 8€ réxvy coin. 


Another Sophist and Rhetorician, somewhat later than Thra- 
symachus and contemporary with Isocrates but older (Busiris, 
§ 50), was Polycrates the Athenian, of whom little more is known 
than the names of some of his declamations. He practised, or 
wrote speeches for use, in the law-courts, as well as show — 
speeches for his own glory or for his school. Dionysius, de Iseeo 
Jud. c. 20, classes him with Antiphon, Thrasymachus, Critias, 
and Zoilus, amongst the followers of Lysias and writers of the 
‘““exact’” school, and composers of forensic speeches for real 
contests. In the latter he is pronounced “empty,” and in his 
declamatory compositions “ affected and vulgar, and inelegant in 
the passages where grace is required.” In another place of the 
same author he is ranked with-Antiphon, Theodorus, Isseus, 
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Zoilus, and Anaximenes as a second-rate author who had pro- 
duced “ nothing very new or extraordinary.” 

The two most famous declamations of Polycrates—or at any 
rate those for which he took most credit to himself, Isocr. Bus. 
§ 4—were the xarryopia Zwxpdrous, and the dzodcyla Boucipdos!, Isocr. 
Lc. Quintil. u. 17. 4, m1. 1.11. Of the same kind was a “de- 
fence of Clytemnestra,” mentioned also by Quintilian. No doubt 
the reason assigned by him for this odd choice of themes is the 
true one, that Polycrates viz. selected them in order to display 
his ingenuity to greater advantage by maintaining a startling 
paradox, and triumphing over the difficulty of the subject—a 
motive which may have been not without its weight in deter- 
mining various modern critics and historians to similar attempts 
at rehabilitation. The “ accusation of Socrates” was beyond all 
doubt a mere éridegéis: Diogenes Laertius, who in his life of So- 
crates, 11. 38, first tells us on the authority of Hermippus that it 
was the speech actually delivered on the trial, quotes afterwards 
from Favorinus a conclusive argument against its genuineness, 
that it “mentioned the restoration of the walls of Athens by 
Conon, which did not occur until six years after Socrates’ death;” 
so clumsy a forger was Polycrates. 

These two declamations called down upon him the animad- 
versions of Isocrates, who “perceiving that he prided himself 
most highly ” upon their composition, kindly undertook with the 
most friendly intentions, as he says, and the sincerest desire of 
doing him a service, “to endeavour to make it plain to him that 
he had deviated widely from the rules of propriety in both of 
them.” Bus. §§ 2, 3, 4. It is to this benevolent effort that we 
are indebted for Isocrates’ Busiris, in which he proposes to 
Polycrates and the public a model of a panegyric and apology of 


phet himself being offered as the first 
victim. Polycrates in his ‘apology,’ 


1 Busiris, whom Polycrates took for 
the theme of his apologetic panegyric, 


was a king of Egypt, son of Poseidon 
and Libya daughter of Epaphus and 
granddaughter of Zeus, Isocr. Bus. § ro, 
who, according to the common story, to 
relieve his country from a dearth of nine 
years’ duration under the direction of a 


soothsayer of Cyprus named Phrasius . 


sacrificed annually to Zeus one of the 
strangers who visited Egypt, the pro- 


stated that he not only killed, but ate 
them, Bus. § 31; a topic, as Isocrates 
justly remarks, not particularly well 
suited to a panegyrical oration. The 
name of Busiris became proverbial for 
atrocious barbarity; whence Virg. Georg. 
Ill. 4. 
Quis aut Eurysthea durum 
Aut illaudati nescit Busiridis aras. 
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this nature. “And don’t be surprised,” he concludes with charac- 
teristic modesty and simplicity, “that one younger than your- 
self and in no way connected with you should so readily under- 
‘take to give you advice and instruction; for it seems to me that 
to advise upon such subjects is the office not of the oldest men 
nor of the most intimate friends, but of those who are best in- 
formed and willing to do such a service.” 

Spengel is of opinion that these philanthropic exhortations 
of Isocrates were not without their effect, and that Polycrates 
proceeded incontinently to panegyrize Helen, Agamemnon}, 
Thrasybulus? and other characters of undoubted respectability. 
The fact however that he wrote an encomium of Helen rests 
merely upon a conjecture of Spengel himself, who although he 
has conclusively proved, p. 73 sq. that the extant speech of 
that name is wrongly ascribed to Gorgias, has certainly not 
succeeded in demonstrating that Polycrates is the author, nor 
indeed that he ever wrote a speech at all upon that subject. 

We have already had occasion to mention (Vol. 1. p. 158, 
not.) three other panegyrical declamations, érawo., of Polycrates 
im praise of ‘mice,’ ‘pots’ and ‘counters,’ which are referred to 
by Aristotle, Rhet, 1. 24, p. 107. 32, and Menander the rheto- 
rician. His choice of these subjects appears to have been 
influenced by similar considerations to those which moved him 
according to Quintilian to undertake to write in accusation of 
Socrates and in defence of Busiris and Clytemnestra. There is 
however this important difference between the two classes of 


1 Demetrius, wept épunvelas, § 120. 
ap. Speng. 

2 Arist. Rhet. 1. 24. p. 107. 14. 
The reference is made in illustration of 
the method of drawing a false inference 
éx cuvOéoews, and is one example of a 
gawdpevos ovdrdoywputs. The whole 
passage is no more than this: rdw 7d 
IloAvxpdrous els Opac’Bovdov, bre rpid- 
xovra. Tupdyvous karé\ucey’ auvTlOnoe ydp. 
- A few words of Quintilian, 11. 6. 26, 
may perhaps aid us in solving this 
enigma. In explaining a system of 
classification similar to Aristotle’s cate- 
gories consisting of nine heads or ‘‘ele- 
ments,” and their application to rhetoric, 
he illustrates ‘nuntber’ by the following 


quotation, An Thrasybulo triginta pra- 
mia debeantur, qui tot tyrannos sus- 
tulerit? Spalding apparently with good 
reason understands this as a reference to 
the same argument which Aristotle cites 
from Polycrates. The panegyrist “adds 
together” ouyrl@yox all the tyrants and 
claims for his hero thirty rewards, as if 
he had destroyed thirty tyrannies and 
were entitled to the gratitude of his 
country for each; whereas in reality in 
destroying the thirty tyrants he had 
only put down one tyranny and could 
properly lay claim only to one reward. 
This is the opposite of the fallacy éx 
Siaipécews, explained above under Theo- 
dectes. 
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subjects, that whereas by the display of his skill in the embel- 
lishment of an undignified subject he merely ran the risk of 
bringing contempt upon himself and incurring the charge of 
unseemly trifling, by the attempt to make the worse appear the‘ 
better cause he aggravated the jealousy and hatred—and here | 
merely quote Isocrates—with which ‘philosophy’ was already 
regarded. Bus. § 49. 

Besides these works he is reported by Athenseus on the 
authority of Aschrion a satirist of Samos to have composed “a 
licentious work ” under the title epi adpodicier, with the object 
according to the same author of traducing the character of one 
Phileenis, who was in reality a person of exemplary modesty. 
The verses run thus: 


"Ey® Sirawis, 9 “reBliwros dvOperas, 

- évrava ynpa Te paxp@ xKexoiunpat. 
py p, @ pdrae yatta, tHy dxpay xaumrrov 
xAeunv re moved Kal yéAwora Kat AacOyv. 
ov yap pa roy Zevdy, ov pa Tovs Karw Kovpous, 
ovK qv és avdpas paydos ovdé dnpodns: 
IloAuxparns 8€ rhv yorny AGnvaios, 
Adywv tt maumadnpa xal Kak) yAoooa, 
€ypapev doo’ éypay’* éyd yap ovx oida. 

Master Polycrates ‘twas, that Sophist of Attic extraction, 


Who, with his logical chaff and a tongue much given to slander, 
Wrote all that nonsense about me: for I was as pure as a baby. 


Upon the whole from the extant notices we shall not be led 
I believe to form a very exalted opinion of Polycrates either as 
; @ moralist or a benefactor to his art or the literary public. 

Theodorus of Byzantium is the third rhetorician who, toge- 
ther with Tisias and Thrasymachus, is singled out by Aristotle 
from the mass as one of the most important contributors to the 
development of his art. The same persons with the addition 
of Gorgias are selected also by Plato, apparently as the most 
distinguished representatives of the masters of rhetoric. Pheedr. 
261¢, 266 c, 269 p, 2714, 273 4sq. His contributions so far 
as we know consisted principally in some additional technical 
subdivisions of the speech, similar to those of Licymnius and 
venus. These are enumerated by Plato in a passage of the 
Pheedrus, 266 p. They are “the niceties of the art,” 74 xopyd 
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ris réxyys, and the author expresses in substance the opinion of 
Aristotle (Rhet. init.) though with less gravity when he ironically 
wonders that men could take rhetoric, apart from logic or the 
art of reasoning, especially when made to consist in such trifles 
as these, for an art at all in any proper sense of the term. 
Theodorus added to the divisions already in use in the systems 
of rhetoric, such as mpooipov, dijpynots, paprupiat, rexprpia, eixéra, and 
so on, four new ones, zicreus, énimicrwots, EXeyxos, ANd éne£édeyxos, 
“confirmation, after-confirmation, refutation and after-refuta- 
tion,” with rules for the employment of the last two in accusa- 
tion and defence. How micrwors and émmicrwois were made to 
differ from rexpypia and eixéra does not appear; and it is evident 
that the division was quite arbitrary and might have been 
carried on ad infinitum by the introduction of similar distinctions 
without difference. Aristotle likewise, Rhet. m1. 13, refers to 
the same and similar subdivisions by ‘ Theodorus and his school,’ 
instancing sijynois, exiBujynots, mpodipynots, Edeyxos, aNd émekédeyxos, 
with the remark that it is absurd to invent technical distinctions 
and give names unless they correspond to real distinctions in 
kind. The same observation is applied also to Licymnius and 
his divisions, and has been before quoted in reference to him. 
Plato applies to him the epithet Acyodaidados1, “ tricker-out of 
speeches ” (Wright) ; which, as Cicero tells us, Brut. x11, 48, that 
‘ Theodorus though meagre in his oratorical style—as compared 
even with Lysias—was refined and inventive in his technical 
writings, must refer as Spengel supposes, p. 99, rather to the 
number, variety, and skill of the rules which he drew up for the 
guidance of others in composition, than to any particular excel- 
lence of his own. Dionysius, de Iszeo Jud. c. 19, denies him 
even this merit: he says that he was “antiquated, inexact in his 
theoretical compositions, and did not bestow sufficient pains upon 
the speeches which he wrote for practical use.” It is possible 
however that the words ovx dxpi87 applied to his technical trea- 
tises may refer to the fault noticed by Aristotle in the passage 


above quoted. 
If we may adopt the reading of Aldus in Arist. Rhet. 11, 23, 


1 Quint. Inst. Orat. 1.1. 11. Theo- seems to have borrowed his remark, 
dorus Byzantius, ex iis et ipse quos Plato without taking the trouble to ascertain 
appellat NoyodaddAous. Cic. Orat. xu. by reference to the original that Plato 
39, passage from which Quintilian applies the word to Theodorus alone. 


Vou, III. December, 1856. 20 
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p. 105, 22, 4 mporépa Gcodspouv réym—and I confess I can see no 
' tolerable meaning in the received reading 4 mpérepov ©. r.—it will 
follow that Theodorus wrote at least two ‘arts’ of rhetoric. In 
the ‘former art’ here referred to he exemplified the réros éx ray» 
duaprnbévrwv, Which indeed formed the contents of the entire work. 
The example given by Aristotle is however not taken from Theo- 
' dorus’ treatise, but from the Medea of Carcinus, whose plays, if 
this is a fair sample of them, must have abounded, like those of 
‘Theodectes, Agathon, and in a minor degree, Euripides, with 
skilfully contrived debates and rhetorical subtleties of all kinds. 
The ‘topic’ illustrated is “the method of employing mistakes in 
accusation and defence.” Medea’s accusers charge her with the 
murder of her children, “at any rate they are not to be found; 
for Medea made a mistake in sending away the children: she © 
on the other hand defends herself on the ground that it was 
Jason and not her children that she would have put to death; for 
she would have made a mistake in omitting to do this if she had 
been guilty of the other.” In this example the use of the topic 
in defence is sufficiently obvious; what use is made of it in accu- 
sation is not so easy to explain. It must be observed, that jpapre 
yap 4 Mydea wept riv adrocroAny trav naisoy is a remark of Aristotle 
himself, and seems to be meant for an explanation of the appli- 
cation of the principle. Medea’s accusers argued thus. You 
can’t produce your children, therefore you have made away with 
them. Now, says Aristotle, here was the mistake which the 
accusers turned to account; Medea sent away her children, and so 
became responsible for the production of them; had she left them 
in the charge of Jason she might never have been asked about 
them at all. The objection to this explanation is that according 
to it the treatment of ‘mistakes’ in the accusation and defence 
will be different; for in the former it is Medea’s blunder which 
leads to the detection of the crime, whereas in the latter she 
argues herself that she could not have committed the crime be- 
cause the error of which she must then have been guilty would 
have been too gross and palpable. Still the topic of ra dyapry- 
6évra may have been treated by Theodorus in all its bearings and 
applications, and Carcinus may have united in one case two dif- 
ferent modes of applying it; though it certainly shows if he did 
so that he had not profited to the full extent by the instructions 
of his rhetorical masters. As there is a real difficulty, of course 
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no help is to be derived from commentators and scholiasts: if 
we had Carcinus’ play before us the enigma would be at once 
solved !, 

Another reference to one of Theodorus’ treatises occurs in 
Aristotle’s Rhetoric, 11. p. 1382, 17. Amongst his rules and illus- 
trations of the various methods of giving piquancy and point to 
a discourse and fixing the attention of the audience, he explained 
the art of “taking people by surprise,” ra xawa déyew. “ This is 
effected when something unexpected, or, to use his own phrase 
not in accordance with one’s previous notions (i.e. of what was 
likely to be said) is introduced; as in humorous writings, when 
words are altered for the sake of a joke. The same effect is 
produced by ra mapa ypdppa oxoppara (i.e. jests made by the sub- 
stitution of one word for another, or by the change of one or 
more letters in a word, which is thereby made to convey a mean- 
ing totally unexpected by the hearer;) for they cheat one.” 
This kind of witticism is familiar to the readers of Aristophanes, 
under the name of the joke map’ imdvoav, or rapa mpocdoxiay ; and 
the Scholiast refers by way of illustration to the well-known 
one in that author, Vesp. 45, ddGs Gdwros rv Kearny xdAaxos 
(changed sapa ypdypa from xdépaxos) éye. The example given by 
Aristotle himself is, écreye 8 Zyov ind moool yipebda, “ chilblains,” 
instead of é:ta, “ sandals:” Aristophanes has the same, Vesp. 
1167, xaxo8aipwv ey doris ext ynpa xiperAov obdev Anpoua*?, Another 
species of the oxaypa mapa ypdppa is the mapayopacia or pun, which 
Theodorus, who appears to have been something of a wag, exem- 
plified by practice as well as precept; and an attempt of his in 


1 IT subjdin Spengel’s explanation of 
the ‘topic,’ though I cannot see how it 
agrees with the example given by Aris- 
totle. He seems to understand ra duap- 
7nO&ra of crimes, and not mistakes ; and 
says that “the accusation sets in the 
most unfavourable light any offences or 
crimes that might have been committed 
[it would have hardly been necessary to 
make a special topic of this; what does 
an accusation mean else ?], the defence 
attempts a refutation by showing what 
good had arisen out of them, or by ex- 
plaining the end which the accused had 
had in view in pursuing the line of con- 
duct which had led to them.” But this, 


besides being too obvious to require 
particular setting forth in a rhetorical 
treatise, is rather the way in which 
Carcinus and Theodorus might have 
treated the subject, than the way in 
which Aristotle tells us they did treat 
it. 

2 As a modern example of the joke 
wap’ vardvoay may be quoted Erskine’s 
formula of reply to all applications for 
subscriptions for charitable purposes. 
Sir, I beg to acknowledge the honour 
of the receipt of your letter, and to sub- 
scribe (here the reader had to turn over 
the page) myself your obedient servant 
&c. Rogers’ Table Talk. 


20—2 
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this kind not very easy to understand—or laugh at—is recorded 
by Aristotle, to whose commentators I must refer my readers for 
whatever amusement may be derived from the explanation. The 
exemplary gravity, not to say solemnity, with which the philoso- 
pher explains and criticises a series of worse than indifferent 
puns is one of the most amusing examples of the naiveté which 
characterises the great writers of ancient Greece, and like Mr 
Peter Magnus’ practice of signing himself ‘ Afternoon’ in hasty 
notes to intimate acquaintance, must have been ‘calculated to 
afford his friends the highest gratification:” 

But, laying aside the ill-timed levity into which we have been 
betrayed for a moment by the provoking simplicity of the Sta- 
girite, let us conclude our meagre notices of Theodorus by quot- 
ing his definition of the art of Rhetoric with Quintilian’s com- 
mentary thereupon. It is given by him, Inst. Orat. m. 15, 16: 
and Spalding is no doubt right in supposing that the Byzantine 
rhetorician is here referred to, and not Theodorus of Gadara, 
whose name occurs with the addition of his birthplace, appa- 

{rently for the sake of distinction, in § 21. His definition was, 
.vis inveniendi et eloquendi cum ornatu credibilia in omni ora- 
:tione; and Quintilian then proceeds to point out, what we have — 
‘already sufficiently dwelt upon, the immoral practice to which 
such a theory of the object of the art would necessarily give rise 
when consistently followed out in practice. Sed cum eodem 
modo credibilia quo persuadibilia etiam non orator inveniat, ad- 
jiciendo in omni oratione magis quam superiores (who defined it 
simply vis persuadendi, or inveniendi quid sit in oratione persua- 
dibile) concedit scelera quoque persuadentibus pulcherrimee rei 
nomen!. 

E. M. Cope. 


1 The Theodorus mentioned by Lon- of passion where none is called for—das 
ginus, de Subl. c. 3, as the inventor of hdchste Pathos in der unrechten Stelle, 
the technical term rapévOupcos, to express as Lessing interprets it, Laocoon § xxix. 
that kind of bombast or counterfeit sub- —is supposed by his commentator 
lime which consists in the exaggeration Weiske to be the Sophist of Byzan- 
of sentiment or pathos, or in a display tium. 
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On the Style and Character of the Epistle to the 


Galatians. 


THE fate of any controverted topic in history or theology is 
like the vibration of a pendulum. It is a constant alternation 
between the one extreme and the other; and so far from being 
set at rest by any renewed attempt of critics, it seems only to be 
driven to the opposite side, there to remain for a moment, till it 
swings back again with equal force to its original position. Yet 
those who watch its motion narrowly will see that its arc is each 
time shorter than before, and that in spite of the impulse given 
to it by perverted ingenuity, it is being brought gradually to a 
position of equilibrium, under the gravitation of common sense. 
This is an obvious, and probably a trite, comparison; but it is 
worthy the attention of those who see in the shoals of treatises 
and articles on minute critical subjects with which the modern 
press teems, only the multiplying of books without any cor- 
responding increase of knowledge. 

The date of the Epistle to the Galatians is a case in point. 
The earliest critic, whose opinion is recorded, considered this 
the first of St Paul’s Epistles!. Some modern Theologians have 


1 Tertullian (adv. Marc. Vv. c. 2) and found no direct evidence leading to the 
Epiphanius (Heres. xlii.) agree in plac- date of this Epistle, and therefore felt at 
ing the Galatians first in Marcion’s ca- _ liberty to assign a special prominence to 
non. Now Marcion lived nearer to the it, as appearing more than any other to 
time of the Apostle than any other favour that opposition between the old 
writer whose opinion is known. Hewas and the new dispensation, between St 
moreover not unfavourably situated as Paul and the Apostles of the circum- 
a native of Pontus, for ascertaining the cision, which was the key-stone of his 
truth with regard to an Epistle first system. Indeed the words of Tertullian 
circulated among the GalatianChurches. seem to imply, if I mistake not, that he 
Lastly, he was no mean critic, where placed the Galatians first on doctrinal 
his doctrinal prejudices did not interfere, not on chronological grounds. ‘‘ Prin- 
But a distance of sixty or seventy years cipalem adversus Judaismum Epistolam 
is more than enough to obliterate the nos quoque confitemur que Galatas do- 
memory of so minute and comparatively cet,” (1. c.). It is worth noticing that the 
unimportant a fact. Besides, this was four Epistles which Marcion placed first 
just a case where his anti-Judaic views in his canon, (Galatians, 1, 2 Corin- 
would carry him away. We probably _thians, Romans) are the only four which 
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placed it the last. And meanwhile it has been made to occupy 
almost every intermediate position between these extremes. 
Latterly the question seems to be arriving more nearly at a solu- 
tion, and if the prevailing view is not, as I believe it is not, the cor- 
rect one, still it cannot be called very extravagant or very wrong. 

The definite result which is sought to be attained in this 
article, is the establishment of the date of the Epistle to the 
Galatians. Yet I have ventured to give it a more general title, 
because the date is rather the pivot on which the investigation 
turns, than the main object or purpose of the investigation. 
There is very little direct evidence bearing on the subject— 
nothing more than one or two scattered notices, somewhat vague 
in themselves, and leading only to approximate results. Conse- 
quently the burden of the proof rests on the examination of 
St Paul’s style, and of the lines of thought and feeling which 
may be traced in the Epistle. Thus our main object will be to 
investigate the character of the letter to the Galatians from this 
point of view, and so to place it in its proper position in relation 
to the other Epistles of the same Apostle. 

But before entering upon this wider field, it will be necessary, 
for the sake of completeness, to give a summary of the direct 
evidence, such as it is, bearing on this question. And this I shall 
do, as briefly as possible, inasmuch as I shall for the most part 
be occupying ground, which has been often travelled over before. 
There seem then to be but two historical notices in the Epistle 
to the Galatians, which are of much value towards. determining 
its date. 

First. St Paul mentions two journeys to Jerusalem after his 
conversion (Gal. i. 18; ii. 1). The second of these is probably 
the same with the third recorded in the Acts (xv. 4 sqq.) on the 
occasion of which the Apostolic Council was held. There are, 
doubtless, some difficulties attending this view, the most formi- 
dable being the silence of the Apostle as to the second visit of 
the Acts (xi. 30; xii. 25)!, and his omission of any mention of 


Baur, his modern representative as 
to the relation between St Paul and 
the other Apostles, will allow to be 
genuine. 

1 The following considerations. seem 
materially to impair the force of this 


objection ; (1) This second visit had no 
bearing whatever on the question of 
which St Paul is treating in Gal. i, ii. It 
is not St Paul’s purpose there to give a 
complete list of his journeys to Jerusa- 
lem, but only of his conferences with the 
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the apostolic decree!. 


But these difficulties are far from in- 


superable, while, on the other hand, it is almost impossible to 
‘identify the second visit of the Galatians with any other than 
the third of the Acts; and even if this were not so, still the 
strong features of resemblance between the two would naturally 


Apostles of the circumcision on the sub- 
ject of the relation between the Jewish 
and Gentile Churches, and the Law and 
Gospel generally. (2) His object on that 
occasion, as related in the Acts (xi. 29), 
was simply to carry alms to the Church 
at Jerusalem; and we are there told 
that Paul and Barnabas returned as soon 
as they had fulfilled their ministration 
(wAnpwoarres Thy Siaxovlay, Acts xii. 25). 
His stay was therefore probably very 
short. We need not presume from the 
order of the narrative, Acts xi. 29—xii. 
25, that the events related in the twelfth 
chapter occurred while St Paul was at 
Jerusalem. The mention of Judea (xi. 
29, 30) suggested, by way of parenthesis, 
the narrative (xii. 1—24) of what took 
place almost contemporaneously («a7 
éxeivov 5é tov xaspdv), The historian 
then returns (xii. 25) to the subject of 
St Paul’s visit. (3) Even if it were 
probable that St Paul contemplated 
holding conferences with the Jewish 
Christians, the distressed condition of 
the church at that time would have in- 
terfered with any such design: and in- 
deed any lengthened stay might even 
have endangered his personal safety. 
He probably, therefore, saluted the 
Church (as Acts xviii. 22), placed the 
alms in the hands of trustworthy persons, 
made arrangements for taking John 
Mark with him, and departed at once. 
Indeed a hint is given in the narrative 
of the Acts (xii. 17), that the chief of 
the Apostles of the circumcision, St 
Peter, had fled elsewhere for refuge; a 
fact which is sufficiently significant as to 
the state of the Church at Jerusalem. 
(4) St Paul has not only omitted, in the 
Galatians, to mention his second visit 
to Jerusalem, but also his fourth (Acts 


xviii. 22). Now the second visit took 
place thirteen or fourteen years before 
this Epistle was written, and the fourth 
only three or four years before. The 
omission of the latter, therefore, is more 
remarkable than that of the former. But 
in fact St Paul’s silence as to both these 
visits points to the true solution of the 
difficulty, viz. that he selected for men- 
tion those facts only which had any 
bearing on his immediate subject. 

1 It may be a question whether the 
Galatians were, or were not already in 
possession of the apostolic decree. From 
the narrative of the Acts it seems highly 
probable that they were (xvi. 4—6). 
But however this may be, there are 
positive reasons why St Paul should 
have omitted to mention it here. For 
(1) The Judaizing teachers had been 
unduly exalted in the Galatian Churches 
at the expense of his apostolic authority, 
and he would have seemed to sanction 
this course by appealing to the decree of 
a council held at Jerusalem on a point 
on which his decision, as an Apostle, was 
final. This argument is insisted on 
with good reason by Thiersch (Kirche 
im Apost. Zeit. 8. 130). (2) The apo- 
stolic decree did not in fact meet the case 
of the Galatian Churches, The decree 
was framed to relieve the Gentile Chris- 
tians from the pressure of the Jewish 
Christians. It said, ‘‘Concede so much, 
and we will protect you from any further 
exactions.” But the Galatian Christians 
asked for no such relief. They were 
willing recipients of Judaic rites, and 
St Paul’s object was not to shew them 
thai they need not submit to these bur- 
dens if they did not like, but that they 
were wrong and sinful in submitting to 
them. 
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lead us to recognise in them only different accounts of the same 
event. Now the chronology of the Acts fixes the date of this 
journey at a.p. 51. The Epistle moreover alludes to a visit of 
St Peter to Antioch, in a manner which seems to imply that it 
took place soon after this conference at Jerusalem. If 80, it 
must have occurred during St Paul’s stay at Antioch, recorded 
Acts (xv. 30—35). Therefore the Epistle to the Galatians was 
not written before that date, i.e. not before late in the 
year 51. 

Secondly. There seems to be an allusion in this Epistle to 
two separate visits of St Paul to Galatia. The allusion is not 
very distinct, and many have been unable to see it at all. Yet 
this view is perhaps more in accordance with the strictly gram- 
matical interpretation of the passage!, and assists in the under- 
standing of the context. The words referred to are these: oidare 
8€ dre 80 dobéveray ris capKis einyyeAtodpny dpiv rd mpdrepoy, xal...os 
dyyedov Geod ede£acG€ pe, ss Xpiordy “Incotv. Tis odv 5 paxaptopds tpay; 
...€xOpds ipdy yéyova ddnOevor dyiv; (Gal. iv. L3—16). It is argued, 
I think with fairness, that rd mpérepovy here implies a subsequent 
occasion when he preached the Gospel among them, and that it 
is to this he refers, when he speaks of incurring their enmity by 
telling them the truth. There is a contrast between his recep- 
tion on the two occasions. Now the visit to Lycaonia, related 
Acts xiv. 6, cannot, without hazard, be construed into a visit to 
Galatia, for many reasons. It remains then that the two Galatian 
visits of the Epistle, must be those recorded Acts xvi. 6, and xviii. 
23. Thus the Epistle must have been written subsequently to 
the latter of these, which we ascertain from the Acts to have 
taken place about a. p. 54. 

These considerations however, even if they are thought satis- 
factory, only establish the earliest possible date of the Epistle. 


1 It is not sufficient to meet the another point of time (see Joh. vi. 62, 


grammatical argument from the article ro 
aporepov by saying that ré mpérepov does 
not always mean ‘on the former occasion’ 
in such sense as to imply that the event 
was repeated. This may be so, but on 


the other hand 7é wp6repov does not mean 


simply ‘some time ago.’ 70 mpébrepov 
is never used, at least in the Greek Tes- 
tament, except with distinct reference to 


vii. 50, v.1., 1 Tim. i. 13), whether ro 
viv (= formerly) or ro devrepov (= on the 
former occasion). In other words, it is 
always emphatical. And it is because 
no adequate explanation can be given 
here of the emphasis without assuming 
two visits to Galatia, that we are driven 
to this assumption. 
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We are still left in uncertainty as to the actual time when it was 
written. Have we sufficient data to ascertain this? 

In the opening of the letter, immediately after the salutation, 
St Paul bursts out in an indignant remonstrance with his Galatian 
converts for their fickleness and love of novelty. ‘I marvel that 
ye are so fast changing from Him that called you unto another 
Gospel’ (i. 6). I have endeavoured in this translation to give 
as far as possible the same degree of ambiguity which we find in 
the original davpafo grt ovrw rayéws peraribeobe. The English ver- 
sion, overlooking the force of the present tense, and then as a 
natural consequence assigning a more definite meaning to ovrw 
raxéws, translates it ‘that ye are so soon removed.’ This is the 
turn which most critics seem to have given to the passage, and 
on it they found an argument. ‘To what point of time,” it is 
asked, “does St Paul refer in the words ‘so soon’? Evidently 
to his second and last visit to Galatia—‘so soon after I left 
you.’ Now St Paul paid his second visit to the Galatian Churches 
immediately before his three years’ sojourn at Ephesus (from A.D. 
54—57). Thus the letter must have been written soon after 
this—at all events during his stay at Ephesus, and before the 
two Epistles to the Corinthians.” 

And some have found a confirmation of this date in St Paul’s 
words, 1 Cor. xvi. 1, ‘ Concerning the collection for the saints, as 
I gave order. to the churches of Galatia, even so do ye.’ This 
command, it is said, was in all probability communicated orally 
by the messenger, who carried the Galatian Epistle; and there- 
fore the letter must have been despatched before the First to 
the Corinthians was written. 

No one, I suppose, would lay much stress on the argument 
last mentioned, except as a confirmation of results established 
independently. And consequently I shall pass it over for the 
present, as I shall have occasion to revert to it again, when I 
hope to give a different, and I trust at least as reasonable an 
account of this allusion to the collection of alms in the Galatian 
Churches. 

According to this view then the letter must have been written 
‘soon’ after St Paul’s second visit to Galatia, which took place 
a.D. 54. But here a difficulty occurs. We cannot fail to ob- 
serve the strong similarity between this Epistle, and the one to 
the Romans written a.p. 58. Hence there is a grave reason for 
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placing it as near as possible to this latter date. Thus we are 
drawn in different directions by two opposite forces—the ex- 
pression ovrw rayéos in the Epistle attracting us towards the 
earlier, its resemblance to the Romans towards the later date; 
and we have to find the resultant. 

The most uncompromising advocates of odrw rayéws, such as 
Wieseler, entirely overlook the strong similarity between the two 
Epistles, and are satisfied with fixing the date of the Galatians 
at a.p. 54 or 55, Others (and this is the prevailing view recently 
adopted by Mr Alford) consider that conflicting claims are ad- 
justed by assigning it to the close of St Paul’s stay at Ephesus 
a. D. 57, thus bringing it within a year or so of the Epistle 
to the Romans; but they will go no further. Both the one and 
the other interpose the two Epistles to Corinth. 

Both these views seem to me to be open to grave objections, 
The former, by separating the Epistles to the Galatians and 
Romans by an interval of four years, is guilty of a glaring dis- 
regard of style and matter. The latter, while recognising the 
claims of style and matter, yet fails to assign to them their due 
weight; and equally bent with the former on defining the sense of 
ovrw raxéws, yet suffers a period of three years to elapse, while it 
strenuously objects to allowing an additional few months. The 
gain of extending the period by a few months is obvious, inas- 
much as it would bring the Epistle to the Galatians in closer 
chronological relation to the Epistle to the Romans. 

But after all, the dilemma is perhaps a fictitious one, arising 
from a mistaken attempt to define and restrict odrw rayéws. The 
words ‘ye are so fast changing’ may, it is true, mean ‘so soon 
after 1 was among you,’ or even ‘so soon after ye were converted.’ 
In the former case there would be an interval of less than four 
years, in the latter of seven years between this and the writing 
of the Epistle to the Romans, i.e. of about 34 and 64 years 
respectively between this and the date which it is proposed here 
to assign to the Galatian Epistle. Is this period too long to be 
designated by the phrase ‘so soon,’ considering the momentous 
nature of the change? At all everits, why should so much stress 
be laid on the difference of halfa year at most? Ifthree years, or 
even six (as others suppose) are consistent with the expression ‘so 
soon, surely there is no sufficient reason for demurring at ex- 
tending the period to 34 or 64 years. 
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But there is yet another sense which ovrw rayews perariberbe 
will bear equally well (considering the tense, perhaps even 
better) ‘ye are so fast, so rapidly changing;’ thus making the 
starting point in rayews not the conversion of the Galatians, nor 
the last visit of the Apostle, but the commencement of the 
change itself, the interference of the Judaizing teachers. But 
whichever be the right interpretation, the words are too in- 
definite to cause any embarrassment, should we find occasion to 
place the date of the Epistle as late as the beginning of the 
year 58. 

Now St Paul’s Epistles, exclusive of the Galatians, may be 
divided chronologically into four classes—which correspond to 
four distinct epochs in the Apostle’s life. 


(1) 1, 2 Thessalonians, a.v. 52, 53, oe Apostolic 
Journey. 

(2) 1,2 Corinthians, Third Apostolic 
nen pote Journey. 


(3) Philippians, Colossians, 
Ephesians, Philemon, 


(4) 1, 2 Timothy, Titus, a.v. 67,68? After the Release. 


A.D. 61, 62. Roman Captivity. 


This fourfold division is with but few exceptions acquiesced 
in by those, who pay proper attention to the style and matter of 
the Epistles ; though by disregarding these, it would be possible to 
arrange them in many different ways, without contradicting the 
direct evidence. For instance, we may fit the historical notices 
in the Pastoral Epistles into the period of St Paul’s life coinci- 
dent with the history of the Acts, and by this arrangement get 
rid of the necessity of assuming his liberation from the Roman 
imprisonment, and his second captivity. But this advantage is 
purchased at a great cost. For the Pastoral Epistles, at the 
same time that they have a general resemblance to the other 
letters of St Paul, are yet in many respects so unlike them in 
style and diction, while they bear a strong similarity to each 
other, that this reason alone would compel us to place them 
together, and assign them to a distinct period of the Apostle’s 
life. 

It.is now pretty generally agreed that the Epistle to the 
Galatians belongs to the second of these classes—that which 
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comprises the two to the Corinthians, and the Epistle to the 
Romans. So far the views combated above, and that main- 
tained in this Article, run parallel. But here the divergence 
begins. While they place it before the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians, and separated from it by a greater or less interval, 
it seems to me for many reasons preferable to arrange it after 
the Second; so that the chronological order will be, 1 Corin- 
thians, 2 Corinthians, Galatians, Romans. This view has been 
stated hesitatingly by De Wette, and advocated with more con- 
fidence by Messrs Conybeare and Howson!, while the vast 
majority of later critics, including Prof. Jowett and Mr Alford, 
declare against it. Yet I cannot help thinking, that if the 
arguments in its favour had been drawn out in extenso, they would 
have commanded a more general assent. 

But before attempting to do this, I may perhaps be allowed 
to say a few words on the general tenour of St Paul’s Epistles. 

As there is a chronological sequence in these four classes of 
St Paul’s Epistles, so also I think we may trace in them a gorre- 
sponding sequence of doctrine. There is a gradual expansion 
of Christian truth, a constant ascending from high to higher, in 
some sense a going on unto perfection. We have in them four 
successive links of the chain which binds earth to heaven. In 
the Epistles to the Thessalonians, the Apostle’s therhe is the 
resurrection and the judgment; in the Corinthians, Galatians and 
Romans, it is the scheme of man’s redemption; in the Epistles 
of the Roman captivity, the doctrine of the Person of Christ; in 
the pastoral letters, the establishment and discipline of the Chris- 
tian Church. Thus we have first the awakening of the sinner’s 
conscience by setting forth the responsibility of his actions, and 
the final reckoning between God and man. Here it is Christ the 
Judge. Next, we have the means of healing the wounds thus 
inflicted on the conscience; we are told of the ransom of Christ’s 
death, of the liberty of the Gospel, of our Justification by 
Faith, of the death to sin and the life in Christ. Here it is 
- Christ the Redeemer. Thirdly, from the relation between Christ 
and the believer we pass to the relation between Christ and 
God, and the veil is for a moment withdrawn, and we are per- 


1 Grotius is generally quoted as an to the Epistle, that he considers it must 
authority in favour of this view, but he have been written at a time not far dis- 
merely says, at least in his introduction tant from the Epistle to the Romans. 
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mitted to gaze on the holiest mysteries. Here it is Christ the 
Word. And lastly of all, as his dying bequest to his sons in the 
faith, when he was now ready to be offered, and his departure 
was at hand, the Apostle left yet another volume containing 
directions for the preservation in all their integrity and to all 
time of those precious truths, for which he had lived and for 
which he was soon to die. Here it is the Church of Christ. 

I have no intention of stopping here to inquire to what 
causes, speaking as men, we may refer this fact. It is sufficient for 
my present purpose to treat it simply as a fact. For it is one 
which is perhaps equally significant, and equally explicable, 
whether we take very high or very low views of inspiration, 
and its bearing on the present question will not be materially 
altered, as we adopt the one or the other. Nor again is it 
meant to imply that these characteristic differences in the four 
classes of St Paul’s Epistles are carried out in minute detail, or 
that the subject-matter of each is kept quite distinct from the 
other. This was perhaps not to be expected; perhaps it was 
not possible. It is certainly not the case. They are only the 
predominant features. They stand out in relief only by compa- 
rison; but in this way they are perhaps sufficiently marked, 

Now, let us suppose for a moment that the Epistle to the 
Galatians occupies the position, which I hope to shew there is 
tolerable evidence for assigning to it. Let us suppose, that is, 
that it stands after and not before the Epistles to the Corin- 
thians. I think it will be seen that this position renders the 
sequence, which I had just been considering, more gradual and 
regular, and is therefore in some degree more appropriate. This 
is not brought forward as an argument, for it is too vague in its 
bearing, and, as some will say, looks too like an accident, to de- 
serve the name. At least it was an afterthought, and in no way 
led to the view here taken of the date. Let it then be taken as 
a suggestion, in case this date is established independently. The 
First Epistle to the Corinthians then follows on the Two to the 
Thessalonians. Now Mr Jowett has remarked that ‘in the dif- 
ference between the First and Second Epistles themselves, we 
find a link of transition between the Thessalonians and the later . 
writings of the Apostle!.’? I have no concern here with Mr 
Jowett’s explanation of this fact, or his inferences from it: but 

1 Vol. I. p. 11. 
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he seems to be right in saying that in the more extended view of 
the resurrection and judgment, presented in the Second of Thes- 
salonians, there is a preparation for the doctrines inculcated in 
those Epistles which follow. But if it is true that the Second of 
Thessalonians points forward to the later Epistles, it may be said 
with even more truth that the First of Corinthians directs us 
back to the Thessalonians. There is no Epistle of St Paul (with 
the exception of those to the Thessalonians) which refers so 
often and so largely to the resurrection and the judgment. He 
dwells on this subject in his opening expression of joy ‘that the 
Corinthians should be waiting for the revelation of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, who shall also confirm them unto the end, that they 
may be blameless in the day of the Lord Jesus Christ’ (i. 8); in 
his reproof of the fallibility of human judgment, ‘ Therefore 
judge nothing before the time until the Lord come, who will 
both bring to light the hidden things of darkness, and will make 
manifest the counsels of the heart’ (iv. 5, so td dvOpwmivns 
ypepas, verse 3); in giving directions for the punishment of the 
offender, ‘That the spirit may be saved in the day of the Lord Jesus’ 
(v. 5); in condemning the litigious spirit of the Corinthians, 
‘Know ye not that ye shall judge angels?’ (vi.3); in recommend- 
ing them to disengage themselves from earthly ties, ‘The time is 
short...the fashion of this world passeth away’ (vii. 29); in the 
similitude of the race, ‘ They do it to obtain a corruptible crown, 
but we an incorruptible’ (ix. 25); in condemning the profanation 
of the Eucharistic feast, ‘We are chastened of the Lord that we 
may not be condemned of the world’ (xi. 32); in commending 
charity above all spiritual gifts, ‘When that which is perfect is 
come, then that which is in part shall be done away;...now I know 
in part, but then I shall know even as I am known’ (xiv. 10, 12); 
and lastly of all, in a complete exposition of the doctrine itself 
which occupies the whole of the fifteenth chapter, no inconsider- 
able portion of the whole Epistle. From first to last the Apo- 
stle’s watchword is ever the same—Maran AtTuHa, ‘the Lord will 
come’ (xvi. 22). 

Thus the First Epistle to the Corinthians catches up and 
prolongs the note struck in the Thessalonians. The one fits: 
on to the other so exactly that it seems something like vio- 
lence to separate them, as we should do by interposing the 
Epistle to the Galatians. But place the letter to the Galatians 
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after the letters to Corinth, and all runs smoothly. The First 
Epistle to the Corinthians links on the second class of St Paul’s 
Epistles to the first. Christian liberty and Christian forbear- 
ance—the theme of the First Epistle to Corinth; the imitation 
of Christ and the life in Him—the theme of the Second Epistle 
to the same church; justification by faith and the free grace of 
God—the theme of the Galatian Epistle; are all gathered to- 
gether, arranged, and systematized in the Epistle to the Romans, 
which thus presents a comprehensive view of the relation of the 
Christian to Christ, and of the scheme of redemption, and forms 
a fit introduction to those higher mysteries opened out in the 
Epistles of the Roman captivity. In these latter Epistles Christ 
is set forth as the Word, whether as ‘He who was froin the be- 
ginning in the form of God,’ as in the Philippians (ii. 5); or as 
‘the image of the invisible God, the firstborn of every creature,’ 
‘in whom dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead bodily,’ as in 
the Colossians (i. 15; ii. 9); or as He who is ‘set far above all 
principality and power and might and dominion, and every name 
that is named, not only in this world, but also in that which is to 
come,’ as in the Ephesians (i. 21). And thus we are prepared by 
the Epistles of the Captivity, in those glimpses which are given 
us of Christ dwelling in the glory of the Father, for that still 
fuller development of the doctrine of Christ the Word, which 
forms the special teaching of St John—the highest knowledge to 
which we may attain until the end of all things, when we shall 
know even as we are known. 

After saying thus much on the doctrinal sequence to be 
traced in the Epistles of St Paul, it will be necessary, as an intro- 
duction to the examination of the particular character and scope 
of this Epistle, to give a brief sketch of St Paul’s history from 
the close of his three years’ sojourn at Ephesus to his subsequent 
visit to Corinth, i. e. of the. period of about a year, during which 
the Epistles to the Corinthians and Romans were certainly, and 
that to the Galatians probably, written. 

Our information is derived from two sources. We have the 
narrative of St Luke, more or less detailed, and we have St Paul’s 
own letters containing only scanty notices, it is true, of external 
incidents, but affording a full insight into the workings of his 
mind. If we had only the account of the sacred historian, we 
should see no special significance in this epoch of the Apostle’s 
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life. His labours seem less severe, his persecutions less danger- 
ous, his prospects more cheering than at many other stages of 
the narrative. It is only when we read the Apostle’s own letters, 
where he lays before us the record of his inmost feelings—his 
disappointments, his anxieties, his loneliness, his anguish, his 
almost despair—that we recognise in the incidents of these few 
months the most important crisis of his Apostolic life; a fiery 
trial, which would have consumed one weaker than St Paul, but 
from which he came forth refined and purified and strengthened. 
We must infuse the Spirit of the Epistles into the incidents of 
the Acts before we can understand their real significance. 

His long sojourn at Ephesus was now drawing to a close. 
His labours there had been crowned with no ordinary success. 
‘The word of God prevailed and grew mightily.’ So we read in 
the historian’s narrative. He says nothing of persecutions. But 
we must draw no hasty conclusions from this silence. For the 
same historian records how the Apostle, in his farewell to the 
Ephesian elders a year later, speaking of his labours among 
them, reminded them of his ‘many tears and temptations, which 
befel him by the lying in wait of the Jews’ (xx. 19). In his own 
Epistles, St Paul speaks in stronger language of the persecutions 
of this time. He compares his sufferings to those of the con- 
demned slave, thrown to the beasts in the amphitheatre, and 
struggling for life and death—angels and men witnessing the 
spectacle (1 Cor. iv. 9; xv. 32). The Apostles, he says, were 
made as the filth of the world, as the offscouring of all things 
(iv. 13). 

It was now the spring of the year fifty-seven, and he con. 
templated leaving Ephesus after Whitsuntide. Friends had ar- 
rived from Corinth and drawn a fearful picture of the feuds and 
irregularities that prevailed there. He at once despatched a 
letter to the Corinthians, reprobating their dissensions and ex- 
horting them to acquit themselves of guilt by the punishment of 
a flagrant offender. But he was not satisfied with merely writing: 
he sent also trusty messengers, who might smoothe difficulties, by 
explaining by word of mouth much that was necessarily omitted 
in the letter. Titus was one of these: and he awaited his return 
in great anxiety, as he had misgivings of the reception of his 
letter at Corinth. And now a tumult broke out at Ephesus. 
The opposition to the Gospel came to a head. His companions 
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were seized and violently hurried before the people. He himself 
was with difficulty persuaded to shelter himself by concealment 
till the storm was over. The storm passed, but the sky was still 
lowering. It was evident that his presence at Ephesus could now 
be of little use, and might only exasperate the enemies of the 
Gospel’. Besides the time was near, perhaps had already ar- 
rived, when he had intended, under any circumstances, to turn 
his steps westward. So he left Ephesus. But Titus had not yet 
come, and his anxiety for the Church at Corinth pressed heavily 
upon him. He hastened to Troas, hoping to meet Titus there, 
‘A door was opened’ to him at Troas. But Titus came not. He 
was oppressed at once with a sense of loneliness, and an ever- 
growing anxiety for the Corinthian Church, He could no longer 
bear the suspense. He left Troas and crossed over to Mace- 
donia. Still Titus came not. Still the agony of suspense, the 
sense of loneliness remained. Time only increased his suffering. 
Every day brought fresh troubles; gloomy tidings poured in from 
all sides; church after church added to his anxiety. Nor had 
persecution ceased. The marks of violence imprinted on his 
body about this time remained long after—perhaps never left 
him. Probably too his constitutional complaint visited him once 
more—the thorn in the flesh to which he alludes in his letter to 
the Corinthians—the weakness which years before had detained 
him in Galatia. He seemed to be spared no suffering either of 
body or mind. There were fightings without and fears within. 
At length Titus arrived. This was the first gleam of sunshine. 
The tidings from Corinth were far more cheerful than he had 
hoped. His mind was relieved. He wrote off at once to the 
Corinthians, expressing his joy at their penitence, and recom- 
mending mercy towards the offender. The crisis was now over. 
He breathed freely once more. From this time his troubles seem 
gradually to have abated. A single verse in the sacred historian 
conveys all we know beyond this point of his sojourn in Mace- 
donia. ‘He went over those parts,’ we are told, ‘and exhorted 
the people in many words’ (Acts-xx. 2). From thence he visited 
Greece, where he remained three months, These are almost all 
the particulars related of his movements at this period. Of per- 
secutions and sufferings we read nothing: and so far we are left 


1 In this summary of St Paul’s his- and there to explain motives and to 
tory at this period I have ventured here _ interpret obscurities. 
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in the dark. But when we contrast the more tranquil tone of 
the Roman Epistle, written during his stay at Corinth, with the 
tumultuous conflict of feeling which bursts out in the Second 
Epistle to the Corinthians, we can scarcely avoid the inference, 
that the severity of his trials had abated in the interval, and 

that he was at length enjoying a season of comparative repose. 
- It was some time during this interval, that the Epistle to the 
Galatians was probably written. 

Even in one far less sensible to impression than St Paul, we 
should have expected to find no indistinct traces of the conflict 
in which he had been engaged. Such traces are unmistakeably 
stamped on all his acknowledged letters of this period—traces 
more or less deep as the conflict raged or abated. In the Two Epi- 
stles to the Corinthians, and in the Epistle to the Romans, though 
in a less degree, we have an unwonted tension of feeling, and a 
fiery energy of expression, which forms an instructive contrast 
with the less abrupt and comparatively tranquil character of the 
Epistles which precede, and those which follow them chronologi- 
cally—of the Epistles to the Thessalonians, and those of the 
Roman captivity alike. And it is because we find these same 
features in the Epistle to the Galatians, that we conclude it to 
have been written at the same period, and under the influence 
of the same circumstances. As this was the epoch of St Paul’s 
greatest mental struggle, so was it also, perhaps as.a natural 
consequence, the epoch of his greatest epistolary activity. 
His letters from first to last probably cover a space of not less 
than fifteen years; yet four of the longest of these, forming 
together no less than two-thirds of the whole volume, were 
written within the short space of a year. Owing to their greater 
length in proportion to the rest, it is probably from these Epis- 
tles that we get our general impression of St Paul’s style; yet 
their style is in some sense an exceptional one, called forth by 
peculiar circumstances, just as at a late period the style of the 
Pastoral Epistles is also exceptional though in a different way. 
The normal style of the Apostle is rather to be sought for in the 
Epistles to the Thessalonians, and those of the Roman captivity. 

Those whose attention has not been directed to the subject 
may perhaps be disposed to treat any attempt to discriminate 
the different styles of St Paul, as a wild dream; yet the facts 
are striking and palpable, and will, I think, need but little com- 
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ment. Before proceeding however to a general investigation of 
these facts, I will take a single passage from the Galatians, and 
examine it with a view to discovering its points of contact with 
the known Epistles of this period—i.e, the Romans, and 1, 2 
Corinthians. The passage was not chosen quite at random; 
indeed some salient features are absolutely requisite, where a 
passage is to serve as a test; but I have no reason to think that 
if any other portion of the Epistle of the same length were 
chosen, the result would be essentially different. 

Gal. v. 9—15. pixpda (dyn drov rd Gipapa (upot. 10 éyo wéroba 
els dpas év Kupip, Gre ovdev ddAo gpovncere* 6 8€ rapdocwy tpas Baordces 
7d Kpipa, davis Gv 7. 1 éyd Be, ddeAqol, ei meprrouhy ert Knpvooe, ri Eres 
Scadxopas; pa xarnpyyras rd cxavdaroy Tov oravpov. 19 SdeAov xai aroxo- 
ovra: of dvacrarotvres ipis. 13 ‘Ypeis yap ew éAevbepia éxAnOnre, aded- 
oi? pdvov pa thy eAevOepiay els ahopuny ry capki, ddAa dua THs ayanns 
Soudevere GAAHAos. 14 5 yap was vopos ev Evi Ady wANpovra, ev TE, ayamy- 
gets roy wAnciov cov ws ceaurdv. 15 ei S€ adAnAous Saxvere xai xareobiere, 
BAéwere 2) bed GAdjAwY dvawGire. 

In the following notation R, C,, C,, G, stand for Romans, 
1, 2 Corinthians, and Galatians, respectively. Class 2 includes 
them all}. The index denotes the number of times the word 
occurs in the Epistle in question. I have entirely omitted the 
Epistle to the Hebrews in the computation here and elsewhere, 
because I did not venture to assume that it was written by St 
Paul. Again, it must be remembered that these four Epistles 
here classed together are double the length of the remaining 
Epistles of St Paul; and this must be taken into account in order 
not to exaggerate the value of a numerical disproportion in any 
instance ?, 

ver. 9. The proverb occurs again in 1 Cor. v. 6, and not 
elsewhere in St Paul. (vpn, (upotv, dipapa, are found only in Class 
. 2, as follows, {ipn C,* G’, Cupody C; G', gvpapa R’ C,’ G’; and always 
in the way of metaphor or illustration. 

10. Tapdéscew occurs only here and in Gal. v. 10; Bacrdfew is 
peculiar to Class 2, being found R’G*. 

1 Thus it is assumed that the Epistle has been my guide. For his mistakes I 
to the Galatians should be classed with am not answerable, but I have generally 
the Epistle to the Romans and the two found him very accurate, and I hope I 
to Corinth: an assumption which, I have not introduced so many errors of 
trust, the result justifies. my own as to invalidate the general 
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11. The position of éys, thus suspended, has a closer parallel 
in 2 Cor. ii.“10, than in any other passage I have observed in St 
Paul. The argumentative ri é: is confined to Galatians and 
Romans (R’G'). The argumentative dpa, without of», commencing 
@ sentence is pecular to Class 2, occurring 8 or 10 times. xarapyeiy 
is found no less than 22 times in Class 2, distributed thus, 
R°C,°C,*G’, and only in 3 places elsewhere in St Paul. oxd»Bado», 
oxav8arifev, do not occur out of Class 2. oxd»8adov is found R‘ 
(twice from LXX) C,'G', cxarBadifew R'C,C,. The appeal to his 
sufferings to attest a truth has a parallel in 1 Cor. xv. 30, 32. 

12. éeAo» is confined to Class 2, thus CCG".  dmoxdrrew 
and dvacraroiy are not found elsewhere in St Paul. 

13. AevOepia (RC, C,' G‘), and drcvbepoiv (R‘G'), are peculiar 
to Class 2, and ¢devdepos is much more frequent here than else- 
where, occurring 14 times (R’C,°G‘), and only twice besides. 
éopp) is found 6 times in Class 2 (R’C,°G’), and only once else- 
where. 

14. A most striking parallel to Rom. xiii. 9, as will be seen 
hereafter’. 

15. Adxvery is not found elsewhere in St Paul. xarecdicw 
occurs only 2 Cor. xi. 20, where the metaphor is the same. 
Compare also xararivev, found only in C,'C,*, in all of which pas- 
sages it is metaphorical. 

As a set-off against this, it should be mentioned that dvadicra 
(ver. 15) is only found elsewhere in 2 Thess. ii. 8, as a doubtful 
reading. Beyond this the passage has not, as far as I have 
observed, anything in common with the other Epistles of St 
Paul, which is not found also in the remaining Epistles of this 
Class. 

Having given this passage as a sample, I shall now proceed 
generally to note down some of those peculiarities of style which 
distinguish the Epistles of the Third Apostolic Journey, from 
those of an earlier or a later date. 

1. St Paul’s Epistles are associated in our minds with profuse 
quotations from the Old Testament Scriptures. This is strictly 
true of the Epistles under consideration, but it is not true of 
‘any others. In the two Epistles to the Thessalonians, in those to 
the Colossians and Philippians, in the letters to Titus and Phile- 
mon, there is not, I believe, a single quotation. There are two in 
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the Ephesians (iv. 8; v. 14), one in the First to Timothy (v. 18), 
and possibly one in the Second to Timothy (ii. 19), Thus in all 
the remaining Epistles together there are 4 quotations at most; 
in the class we are considering there are some 80 or 90. This 
is unquestionably due in a great degree to the conflict with 
Judaism, in which St Paul was engaged at this period of his life. 
Once for all the battle was waged, and the controversy set at rest 
for ever’, Judaism had received its death-blow, and its extinction 
was now only a question of time. This doubtless will explain 
much, but it will not explain all. It is not only in dealing with 
Judaistic errors that the Old Testament is appealed to. In 
questions of morals and questions of doctrine, which have no 
reference to the great controversy of Jew and Gentile, its autho- 
rity is cited; and where it is not employed as a sanction, it is 
still brought forward by way of analogy or illustration. Exclu. 
sive of references to the history, the Epistle to the Galatians 
alone contains ten distinct quotations from the Old Testament, 
i, e. about three times as many as a whole body of Epistles 
six times its length, or in the proportion of nearly 20 to 1. 

2. Not less remarkable are the frequent interrogations 
which characterise this set of Epistles. This is here the com- 
mon form of objection, of denial, of rebuke, of menace, of em- 
phasis. It is not unlikely that some instances may have been 
passed over, but I have only observed seven or eight interroga- 
tions in the whole of St Paul’s Epistles not belonging to this 
period; while in these they could probably be counted by hun- 
dreds. In a single chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, the 
interrogations sometimes number twice as many as in the whole 
body of Epistles which were not written at this time. As an 
instance of the contrast in this respect between the Apostle’s 
style at this and at a later period, I will place side by side paral- 
lel passages taken from two of St Paul’s letters,—the one written 
when his sufferings had reached their climax, the other during 
the long calm of the Roman captivity—the one the most impas- 
sioned, the other perhaps the most tranquil of all his Epistles. 


1 Whatever may be the nature of Epistles, itis clearly not pure Pharisaic 
the heresy combated in the Pastoral Judaism. 
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2 Cor. xi. 21—23. 

Kara dtiuiay Aéyw, as re pets 
noderjoaper> ev @ 8 dy ris roAuG 
(dy ddpocivy Aéyw) rToApG Kdyod. 
*Efpaiol eiot; kayo IopanXirai elot; 
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Phil. iii. 3—8. 

Kal ovx év capxt memotOdres, xai- 
rep éyo Exar rerroiOnow Kai €v capi. 
ef tis Soxet GAXos wemoOevae ev capri, 
éyd padrAove meptropy oxranpepos, 
éx yevous “Iopand, gvAqs Benazir, 


‘EBpaios é€ ‘ESpaiwy...dAX’ adrwa Fv 
pot xépdyn, ravra iynpas 81a rip 
Xptordy (nulay. adda pev ovy cal 


Hyovpas sravra Cnpiay elvat. x.1.A. 


Ppovav Aare) brép eyo: ev xémrots 


KT.A. 


There are as many interrogations in this single passage from 
the Corinthians, as can be found throughout the four Epistles of 
the Roman captivity. But the comparison is instructive in other 
respects than this, and would have been still more striking, if 
space had allowed of giving the contexts in full. The passages 
are so like, and yet so unlike. They are evidently written by 
the same hand. Their purport is the same. There is the same 
enumeration of outward privileges, the same sense of their utter 
worthlessness, the same glorying in humiliation. But the form 
which this assumes in the two cases is widely different. In the 
one there is a direct reference to personal opponents, in the 
other an indirect refutation of false views of the Gospel. In the 
one there is an impatient jealousy of misinterpretation, a fear 
of even the momentary semblance of overrating these nothing- 
nesses, a. feeling that the very mention of them needs an apology, 
which breaks out from time to time in the exclamations, ‘I speak in 
my folly,’ ‘Ispeak as afool.’ Inthe other the list proceeds unin- 
terruptedly ; the Apostle dwells, we might suppose, with a linger- 
ing satisfaction on the catalogue of his fleshly privileges; he seems 
for a time to be indeed glorying in them; when all at once the 
building piled up with so much labour is shattered to fragments 
by the touching words, ‘ But what things were gain to me, those 
I counted loss for Christ. Yea, and I count all things but loss 
for the excellence of the knowledge of Christ Jesus my Lord.’ 
Different in expression as the two passages are, there is the 
same depth of feeling in both. It would be difficult to call the 
one more earnest or more noble than the other. 

3. There is, I believe, a fondness for double compounds 
observable in these Epistles. Such are in the Galatians, spocavari- 
Beobat, ovpmapadapBavew, mapecépxerOar, cuvvrroxpiverOat, mpoevayyeAi- 
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(ecba, émBiararcerba, arrexdéxec6a. I shall not attempt to give a 
list, but those who wish to satisfy themselves how far this is the 
case, may do so by consulting Bruder’s Concordance under the 
heads duera-, ebxpos-, éricvy-, mapeio-, mpoev-, mpoer-, mpoxara-, mpoo- 
ava-, Guvava-, GUVaYTL-, TUVEV-, TUVUTTO-, TUpMapA-, wirepEK-. Umepev-, etC. 

4. There are many remarkable words and expressions which 
are confined exclusively to these Epistles, where they occur in 
greater or less abundance. Not a few of these are inseparably 
associated in our minds with St Paul’s style, though from what 
has been said it will appear that there is no evidence of his 
having used them, except at a particular period of his life. 
Such are the apologetic xara dépwrov A€éyw ANd py yévorro, There 
are other words again, which, though not confined to these 
Epistles, yet occur here in a profusion quite out of proportion 
to their length. 

These peculiarities in most cases are to be traced either to 
(a) the influence of external circumstances, e.g. his conflict 
with certain forms of error, or with certain irregularities, etc. ; 
or to (6) particular lines of thought, favourite images, etc. which 
dwelt on his mind at this time, and which are not so obviously 
referable to the former head; or to (c) the argumentative cha- 
racter of these epistles; or more generally to (d) their impas- 
sioned style, and energy of expression. An illustration or two 
under each of these heads will suffice, before giving the general 
table. 

(a) This was the epoch of St Paul’s great struggle with 
Judaism. Hence he was led to an exposition of the doctrine of 
Justification by Faith, and to contrast the liberty of the Gospel 
with the bondage of the law. Accordingly the words édevepia, 
revbepdo, Sixalopa, dixaiwors, and the expression omépya ‘ABpaap, are 
peculiar to these Epistles, while wépos, axpoBvoria, Sixadw, édev- 
Oepos, are beyond comparison more frequent here than in his 
other writings. Again, his conflict with his antagonists obliged 
him to assert his claims to attention. Hence the profuse use of 
the word xavyacGa. 

(6) Instances of images which dwelt on his mind at this 
period are the sowing and reaping, the leaven, etc. Hence the 
use of oxeipw, Oepito, (oun, dipaya. His favourite contrast of 
weakness and strength will explain the frequent occurrence of 


doGevesa. 
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(c) To the argumentative character of great portions of 
these Epistles is to be traced the frequent use of ri od»; ris 
otv; Of dpa argumentative, of yy yerocro. 

(d) To general energy of style are to be referred iwepBody 
(especially in the phrase xa imepBody), and other compounds of 
iwép; the use of Ze, idov in calling attention to a statement; 
and forms of affirmation, such as \éyo 3¢, yrwpife tpi», etc. 

The following lists will now explain themselves, The first 
contains words and expressions confined to these Epistles; the 
second such as occur in disproportionate frequency in them. 
Unless for special reasons however, only such are catalogued as 
occur in the Galatians, and therefore the lists do not at all ade- 
quately represent the peculiar characteristics of the whole class. 
A term for instance might occur profusely in Romans and l, 
2 Corinthians, but would be omitted here as not bearing on the 
question of the affinity of the Galatians to this class. I should 
add, that the lists—the second especially—do not pretend to be 
exhaustive, and probably might be swelled considerably. I have 
also omitted such expressions as will occur in the lists which 
will follow of special affinities, which the Galatians has with the 
Romans and 2 Corinthians respectively. 


A. Words and expressions peculiar! to these Epistles. 
"ABpadp. R’C,' G’. agopifew. R' C,' G’. 
onéppa ABpadp. R’ OC,’ G’. dypis o}. R'C,* GG (v. 1.) 
*ABpadp. G’. [ylyvec Ba] 
d\Adrrey, R' C* G’. B) yevorro. BR” OC," G?. 
Its compounds : yropite [-Coper] dpiv. C,” 0,’ @’. 
peradAdrrey, R’, 


viot 


karadAdrrew. R’ OC,’ 0,’. 
KarahAayy. R’C,”. 
avabeyua, R' OC,’ G*. 
[4vOpwmros] xara dvOpwror. R' C,° G*. 
xara ayOpwroy raidra dads. C's 
kata avOpwmov Aéyo. RK’ GQ’. | 
avOpemwvov Néyo. R’. 
drrépxerOas. R' ©,’ (v. 1.) GG’ (v. L) 
drocroAy. R' CO,’ G’. 
1 This expression is used here and 
elsewhere solely in reference to St Paul. 


[ypaew] 


yéyparras, ‘scripture saith.’ R° 
C,' Cc,’ G*. 

&ixooracia. RO,’ G’. 

dofdtey rov Ocdv. R* Cc, C, Gq’. 

éxnirrev. RC,’ G’. 

[eAedOepos. See List B.] 
édevOeporv. RG’. 
édevdepia. R'C,' 0,’ G*. 

ép’ daov ypdvov. R' OC,’ G’. 

The other writings of the New Testa- 

ment are not taken into account. 
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ép” Scov. R'. 
eippaivey. R' OC,’ G’. 
[{7Aos. See List B.] 
(ndAodv. C,* Cc, G*. 
foun. C,* G’. 
(upoiv. OC,’ G*. 
{woraeiv. R* C,' C,' G’, 
(elsewhere only 1 Tim. vi. 13, as 
v. 1). 
bepifew. OC,’ C2 G*, always as a 
metaphor. 
ide. RB’ R’ (v.1.) @. \ 
i8ov. R'C,'0,°C,' (v. 1.) G’. 
‘lepovoahyp. RB‘ OC,’ a 
‘lepooddupa. G. 
kaddy (éori sub.). BR’ O,* G’. 
karadvew, RO,’ G'. 
karnxev. RC,’ G*. 
Déye) 
GANG Aéyo. RK’. 
Aéyo dé. G?. 
Aéyo ovv. R’. 
Aéyw Be roiro ri. C,'. 
mahw réyw. C,". 
rovro 8¢ Aéyo. G’. 
éyd Taidos Aéyo ipiv or. G’. 


duos = ‘even.’ C,* G’. 

open. R'C,’. 

éperérns. R° | | 

dpeiAnua. R’. 

Bpedov. O,'C,' G'. 

[wAavay] 
pn wAavacbe, C,* Gq’. 

mpoepeiv. R' OC,” Gi. 

mov; tov ovr; ‘ what has become of,’ 
R' C,’ G’. 

oxdvdarov. R‘ OC,’ G’. 

oxavdarifew. R* (v.1.) 
C,’ 0," | 

omeipesy, Cc, C, Gq’. 
ondpos, C,". 
[oméppa. See list B.} 

ri ovv; ris ody; passim. 

trép, several compounds of, as 
brephiav, trepyexgy, dreperrelvery, 
trrepreptocevey, etc. 

imepBohy. R’ C,* 0° G'. 
trepBadAdvras. C,’. 

gupapa. R’ 0,” G’. 

dpedreiv. R' OC,” a 


apedea. Ri. 


B. Words and expressions frequent in these Epistles. 


dxpoBvoria. RK” C7 G*. 
drrex8éxerba. RB’ C,* G’. 


Goa, commencing a clause, R’C,' 0. @°G" (v.1.)  — 
[without of. R' R'(v.1) 0; G*@(v.1) — 


does. RC," 0; qi 
doGeverv. R* R* (v. 1.) C," C,’. 
doGévera. R* C; 0, Gq. 
Godémnpa. R’. 

dypis. BR‘ 0,’ 0, Gq’. 


elsewhere three times. 


— once. 
three times. 
never. ] 

— once. 


— twice. 
— once. 

—  _—sinever. 
— twice. 
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Sixaoiy, RC," G’. elsewhere twice. 
8xalopa. R°, — never. 
Sicaiaors. R' R' (vy. 1.) —  _ never. 
€revOepos. R' O,° G. — twice. 


(In its Christian sense never except in these Epistles.) 
[eAevdepovv, eAcvOepia. Seo List A. ] 


(pros. RB’ CO,’ CL G’. — twice. 
[{nrovv. Seo List A.] 

xarapyex. RO,’ C.* G’. — three times. 
xavyao6a. R° C,* C,’ (v. 1.) 0,” Cc, (v.1) G’. — three time. 
kavyjpa, R' C," 0, (v.1.) C,° G’. — __ twice. 
kavyjow. R*C,' 0, C,' (v. 1.) — once. 
caraxavyacba. R’. — never. 
yopos. BR” C* G™. — six times. 
weptrépvew. OC,” G°. — once. 
weptrony. RC,’ G’. — eight times, 
onéppa. RC,’ C,' G?. — once, 


From this list it will be seen how close a resemblance the 
Galatians bears to those Epistles which we know to have been 
written in the years 57, 58; a resemblance too in those very 
points in which they are distinguished from the rest of St Paul's 
letters. We may conclude then, with a great degree of proba- 
bility, that it was written somewhere about the same time. 

But this is not all. A closer examination enables us to 
narrow the limits still further. There are grave reasons for 
supposing that it cannot have been written till after the 2 Co- 
rinthians, and must have been written before the Romans, i.e. 
subsequently to St Paul’s arrival in Macedonia, and before his 
departure from Corinth, on his return. 

1. It has been observed by Mr Jowett that the Epistle exhibits 
a strong resemblance to the Romans and 2 Corinthians; and he 
has traced the resemblance, with a few unimportant exceptions, 
with great truth. It is somewhat strange therefore that he 
should not have drawn the natural inference from this fact, viz. 
that this Epistle should be placed chronologically between the 
2 Corinthians and Romans, Perhaps by supplying an_ inter- 
mediate step, this inference will become more obvious. It is not 
only true then that there is this resemblance, but also that the 
Galatians has greater affinity to either the Romans or 2 Corin- 
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thians, than the one has to the other, and therefore in absence of 
sufficient proof to the contrary, may be regarded chronologically 
as a link between the two. 

Its similarity to the Romans indeed is most striking; scarcely 
less so, than that between the Colossians and Ephesians. And I 
cannot but think that it is equally violent to separate the two by 
any long interval in the one case as in the other. The latest editor 
of the Galatians however, to whom English students are under 
great obligations, has acquiesced in the view which fixes the 
writing at Ephesus. ‘It seems to me,’ says Mr Alford, ‘that the 
elementary truths brought out amidst deep emotion, sketched, so 
to speak, in great rough lines in the fervent Epistle to the Gala- 
tians, were exceedingly likely to have dwelt on St Paul’s mind, 
and worked themselves out, under the teaching and leading of 
the Spirit, into that grand theological argument which he after- 
wards addressed, without any special moving occasion, but as his 
master-exposition of Christian doctrine, to the Church of the 
metropolis of the world'.’ This is true, but it is not the whole 
truth. The resemblance between the Galatians and Romans 
consists not only in the oneness of the great lines of thought; it 
consists also in the parallelism of arrangement, and in the more 
or less exact coincidence of language. And it is the very fact 
that these truths were likely to have dwelt on St Paul’s mind, 
and dwelt constantly too, and struck their roots deeper and 
deeper, as time advanced, that makes one look with suspicion on 
an arrangement which inserts the two letters to Corinth between 
those to the Galatians and Romans; for though these truths do 
appear in the Corinthian Epistles, (since lying at the very foun- 
dation of Christianity they could not but make their presence 
felt at all times) yet they do not appear on the surface or with 
any special prominence, and are not marked by those character- 
istic illustrations, and that epigrammatic form of expression, 
which is their distinguishing feature in the Romans and Galatians. 

As an example of the resemblance between the two Epistles, 
I have given a continuous passage from the Galatians, and noted 
down, side by side with it, the parallels from the Roman Epistle. 
These are taken chiefly, but not entirely, from the fourth and 
fifth chapters of that Epistle. It will be seen how striking is the 
similarity of language in many instances; but my object, here at 

1 Greek Test. mi. p. 5. 
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least, was not so much to point out verbal coincidences, as by 
taking a portion of the Galatians, to shew how almost every 
thought and illustration could be matched from the other Epistle. 
The English is inserted here and there to supply the sense with- 
out the necessity of writing out the Greek in full. 


(1) Gaxatiass, iii. 6 sqq. 
v.6. [It is said in Gen.xv.6.] 
ABpadp éniorevoe rp Oe@, xal 

Aoyla6n aire els Sixatocivny. 
v. 7. ‘yudonere Apa, Sri of éx 
alotews ovroi elox viol ABpadp. 


v. 8. mpoioica 8¢ 4% ypapy 
bre éx wiotews Sixaoi ra €bvn 6 Ceds, 
mpoeurryyeAlcaro r@ ABpadp Ore évev- 
AoynOncovras év col wdavra ra Fyn. 


v. 9. dove ol éx wicrews evAo~ 


youvras avy re more ABpady. 


[Thus the promise is not 
of law] 

v. 10. dc0t yap e& Epyav vdpov 
eloly tm6 xardpay eloiv. 
{according to the language of 
Scripture. | 

vill. Gre 8€ ey wyup oddeis 
Stxasovrat mapa r~ Ge SiAor, 


Eri & Sixnastos ex nictews (noerat 
(Hab. ii. 4). 

6 8¢ vdpos ovx Zorw ex mlorews 
GN’ 6 roinoas aira (noera éy ai- 
rois (Levit. xviii. 5). 


v.12—14. [From this curse 
Christ ransomed us, haying him- 
self become accursed, as Scrip- 
ture witnesseth; so that the 


Romans. 

ri yap 7 ypapy A€yet ; ewiorevce 
d€ ABpaap rq Ce@p nad edoyioby aig 
els Sixatootyny (iv. 3). 

was ovv édoyioOn ;...€v axpopu- 
orig...eis rd elvas ard» rarépa say 
tev tov morevévrav (iv. 10, 11). 

xabos yéyparras Ort marépa mo)- 
Ady EOvav rébeaxa oe (iv. 17). 


oux éypadn 8¢ 8¢ abrdy pdvov én 
€doyicOn air GAdAa xai 80 hpas ols 
pdrar Aoyiferba (iv. 23)... ros 
oTotxovet Trois txyveruw Tis...wioTeus 
Tov marpés pay ABpadp (iv. 12). 

& yap vdéuos dpyny xarepyatera 
(iv. 15). 


vol 8€ yxwpis répov Sixaiocim 
cov rehavépwras, paprupoupervy iwi 
tod vépou kal réy spopyray (ill. 
21). 

xaOas yéypanwra 6 8é Sixaws 
éx wiorews (joera (i. 17). 

Maojs yap ypape: ri» dixasooi- 
yy thy éx tou ydpov, rt 5 woujoas 
aira GvOpwros (yoerat év avrois (x. 
5). . 

(The same thought express- 
ed in different language, Rom. 
iv, 23, 24.] 
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GALATIANS. 

blessing of Abraham is ours by 
faith. | 

v. 15—18. [Neither can 
the law interpose, | 

eis rd xarapynoa Thy érayyeXiav, 
ei yap ék vdéuov 4 KAnpovopia, ovkére 
ef émayyedias, ro 8€ ‘ABpaap oe 
émayyeXias Kexdpiotat 6 eds. 

v. 19. ri ody 5 véuos; rap 
napaBdoewr yap mpocerébn. 


v. 19—21. [But the law was 
temporary and ineffective ; for] 
v.22. 


ndvra tnd dpapriay, wa f émayyeXia 


cuvérdeccey  ypapy ra 


éx wicrews "Incotd Xpicrov 8069 rois 


$weaTEVOVCt. 


v. 23—26, [So the law stood 
to us in the relation of a sa:da- 
yoyés, from whose tutelage we 
are now free; and are sons of 
God through Christ. | 

v. 27, 
éBanric6nre 

Xpicrdy évedvcacbe, 

v. 28. [There is no distinc- 
tion of race or caste or sex. | 

v. 29. 
dpa rov ‘ABpadp oméppa éoré kal Kat’ 
émayyeXiay KAnpovdpot. 

IV. 1—5. [But hitherto we 
have been in the position of an 
heir, who has not attained his 
majority. Now Christ’s death 
has recovered us our right.] 


wa tiv viobeciav arodaBoper: 


doot yap eis Xptoroy 


Gre 8€ ore viot é€aréorendev 6 Ceds 


el 8€ tpeis Xptorov, 


Romans. 


ov yap da vdpov 9 érayyeXla Th 
ABpaau...rd xAnpovdpor airov eivat 
Kdopov...ef yap é€x vdéuou KAnpovdpos 
Kexévorat 4 miorts Kal Katipynrat ¥ 
emayyeXia...8ua rovro éx mictews iva 
kara yap (iv. 14, 16). 

6 8€ vduos mapeondrOev iva mA€0- 
vaon Td maparropa (v.20). of yap 
ovx gore vdpos, ovdé mapaBacis (iv. 
15; ef. iii, 20). 

[Cf. Rom. viii. 3, 4.] 


mpoyrtacdp.eba...mavras ip dpap- 
riav eivat, xabads yéeyparrat (iii. 9, 
10). 
mavras els ameibevav iva rovs mayras 


edeqon (xi. 32. See also v. 20,21). 


auvéxderev yap 6 Ceds rovs 


doo éBanricOnpev els rdv Xpi- 
ord (vi. 3). 
évdicarbe tov Kupiov "I. X. (xiii. 


14). 


Ta Téxva THS émayyerlas Aoyile- 
rat eis oméeppa (ix. 8), and the 
passage cited below. 


@ A a a # 
doo yap mvevpart Ceov ayovrat, 
obra: viol elot Geov, ov yap éAaBere 


mvevpa Sovreias mad eis dBor, 
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rd svevpa rov viov avrov els ras 
rapdias nuay Kpa{ov ABBa 6 mwarnp: 
Gare otxérs ef Sovdos, GAA vids> ef 


3¢ vids, nat KAnpovdpos Ceod dd 
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Romans. 
GAAd édBere wvevpa vioberias, ev ¢ 
kpafopey ‘ABBa 6 srarnp: adrd 1) 
mvevpa ouppaprupel r@ mvevpari 7- 
pov Ore dopev réxva Geov: ef 3¢ réxva, 


cal xAnpordpos: KAnpovdpos pev Ccoi, 
avykAnpovdpos 8¢ Xpworov (viii. 14 
—|] 7). 


Xpsorov (Vv. 1.). 


The following passages will serve as additional instances of 
this parallelism. 

(2) Ardre €& epyav vdpou ov Acért €€ Epyov vdpou ov dixaiw- 
SixawOyoeras waca odp£ (fr. Ps. Oyoeras aca cap§ évamtoy aired, 


exliii. 2.) Gal. ii. 16. Rom. iii. 20. 


In both passages the quotation is oblique; in both it is intro- 
duced by &dri; in both é gpywv vépou is inserted by way of expla- 
nation; in both saca capé is substituted for sas (dy of the LXX. 
(and Hebr.); and in both the application of the passage is the 


same, 

(3) 6 & ris edevOépas dd rijs 
éxayyeAlas [yeyévvyrat]...ipeis, dded- 
gol, card *Ioadx émayyeXias réxva 
Gal. iv. 23, 28. 

(4) 6 yap mis vépos ev & 
Adyp mendAjpora, éy re° dyamjces 
roy mAnoiov cov, és ceavréy, Gal. 


v. 14, 


> 
e€OTeé. 


(5) 9 yap cdp§ émbupet xara 
rov mvevparos, Td 8¢ mvetpa Kard 
rns capkés. tavra 8€ GAdndot apri- 
Gal. v. 17. 


KeltTas. 


el 3¢ mvevpart dyeaOe, ovx ore 
td vopov. v.18. 


éy "Ioade «AnOnoerai cos oméppa’ 
rour éorw...ra Téxva THs éwaryyehias 
Noyiteras els owéppa. Rom. ix. 7, 
8. 

6 ayanay rév Erepoy vdpoy wenht- 
pwxe> rd yap ov potyevoets x.T.. 
€y tour re Adyp avaxefadaoirray 
€y rp: ayanjoes Tov wAncioy cov os 
ceavroy...aAnpwpa ovv vdpou 7 a- 
yarn. Rom. xiii. 8, 9, 10. 

Brérw be erepoy vdpow éy rois 
pédeciv pov dyriotpareuvdpevoy re 
yu Tov vods pov...dpa ody auris 
éyo Trp pev vot Bovrevo wdup Ocoi, 
vy 8& capki vdpp duaprias. Rom. 
vii. 23, 25. 

6 vépos rou mvevparos ths (ais 
év Xptor@ “Inco yrevOepwcdy pt 
dd rov yduou ris duaprias nal roi 
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GALATIANS. Romans. 
(6). ddAxAwy Tra Bdpn Bacrd- dgelNopev 8é Hpets of Suvarol rd 
ere, (vi. 2.) doOeyvnpata réyv abvydrov Baotafey 
(xv. 1). | 


It will be unnecessary to add many words on a resemblance 
o close as these passages exhibit. Observe only that it is mani- 
ald and various. Sometimes it is found in a train of argument 
10re or less extended, and certainly not obvious, as in (1) and 
5); sometimes in close verbal coincidences where the language 
nd thoughts are unusual, and the coincidence was therefore less 
o be expected, as in the closing sentence of (1); sometimes in 
he same application of a text and the same comment upon it, 
rhere that application and comment have no obvious reference 
o the main subject of discussion, as in (4). Resemblances so 
triking and so diverse, occurring between the same Epistles, 
ead almost inevitably to the conclusion that the Epistles could 
iot have been separated from each other by an interval of more 
han a few months. 

It remains only to give a list of such words and phrases as 
ire peculiar to these two Epistles: 


Baorafew R’ G*. pébn R'G'. 
8ovdeia R? G?. of ra cia | R°G!. 
éAcevbepdo R*G’. mpacoovres 
ie R’G’. épecrérns R* G'. 
xara avOpwrov Neyo R'G'. wapafarns R*G'. 
(dxOpomwoy Neyo R’). sap & R'G’. 
see 1 Cor. ix. 8. ri éres R°G’. 
xarapa G*, xarapacda R’. ri Neyer 7 R°G! 
a ini , a 
xaopor R'G', ypapn ; 
paxaptopds R’G', 


The resemblance to the Second of Corinthians is of a differ- 
ont kind. It consists not so much in words and argument, as in 
‘one and feeling. ‘In both there is the same sensitiveness in 
she Apostle to the behaviour of his converts to himself, the same 
sarnestness about the points of difference, the same remem- 
brance of his “infirmity” while he was yet with them, the same 
consciousness of the precarious basis on which his own authority 
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rested in the existing state of the two Churches. In both there 
is a greater display of his own feelings than in any other portion 
of his writings, a deeper contrast of inward exaltation and out- 
ward suffering, more of personal entreaty, a greater readiness to 
impart himself’.’ 

The similarities then are mostly of a general character, and 
therefore less imposing, when set down on paper. It is only 
when the Epistles are read consecutively, and the reader tries to 
enter into the feelings of the writer, that the force of the resem- 
blance is felt. Still a few affinities of a more special kind may 
be pointed out. Thus Gal. iii. 13, Xpiords qyas eEqydpacen ex tis 
xarapas rou vépou yevdpevos inép jpav rarapa has a very close parallel 
in 2 Cor. v. 21, rév py yrdvra duapriay brép jpdy dpapriay éroince, 
iva ‘pets yevopeba dtxatocvwn Ocod ev avrg. Compare also Gal. i. 9, 
&s mpoeipyxapey, kal dpri mddw eyo, and v. 21, & mpodcyo tyiv rabas 
xai mpocirov with 2 Cor. xiii. 2, mpoeipnxa nat mpodéywo, and Gal. iii. 3, 
€vapiduevos rvevpars viv capkt émredciobe with 2 Cor. viii. 6, ta xabes 
mpoemptaro ovrws Kal émredéon (see also Phil. i. 6), or Gal. vi. 7, 
& éay oneipy avOpwmos roiro xat Oepioes with 2 Cor, ix. 6, 6 omeiper 
edouevas, pedouérws xal Oepice. Again, they bave in common the 
peculiar phrases érepov evayyéduov (Gal. i. 6. 2 Cor. xi. 4), xa 
xriows (Gal. vi. 15, 2 Cor. v. 17), dvOpamous meidew (Gal. i, 10, 
2 Cor. v.11). Again, the metaphor of xarecOiev is peculiar to 
these Epistles (Gal. v.15, 2 Cor. xi. 20. Cf. xaramivew). So also 
the words dropeicba C,'G', xavdov C,°G' (in Phil. iii. 16 as a false 
reading), Kupdw C, G', rovvayrioy, C,’ G' doBotpat pyres Ce G': and 
doubtless not a few others might be found. Still it is not impro- 
bable that nearly as many special coincidences might be pointed 
out between Galatians and the First Epistle, and it is rather in 
the broad features that its resemblance to the Second Epistle is 
to be looked for. 

The general result then of this investigation seems to be to 
establish the intermediate position of the Galatians between the 
2 Corinthians and Romans. No special instance of course is of 
value compared with a conclusion built on such a wide basis; 
yet I cannot but think that this result is remarkably borne out 
by a comparison of three lists of ‘the works of the flesh’ 
taken from these Epistles. 


1 Jowett, Vol. 1. p. 196. 
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2 CORINTHIANS. 

€pts, (nAXos, Ovpot, 
xaraXaXuai, 
WiOupecpol, dvaweoes, 


€ps Oetac 


axatacragiat......4 « a- 
Oapcia kat wopveia 
cat doeAyeig, xii. 20, 
21. 


GALATIANS. 
wopveia, axadap- 
gia, dwédyeta, eido- 
appaxeia, 
€xOpat, Epes, (HrOos, 


AoAarpeia, 


Ovpoi, epsOetas, &- 
xooraciat aiperes, h 6 6- 
vot, Thdvoct, péat, 
cr@pow V. 19—21. 


RoMANs. 

adexig, rrovnpig, meo- 
vegia, kaxig, peorovs 
POdvov, Povo, Epidos 
Sddou, xaxonOeias, i- 
Ouptoras, xatadddous 
k.t.A. L 29,30. xo pores 
cal péOats, xoirats xat 


acedyeias, Epide cal 


(qro. xiii. 13. 


It will be allowed here I think that the passage from the 
Galatians forms a more suitable connecting link, and therefore 
better occupies tle middle place than that from the Corinthians. 
But at all events, a comparison of this list in the Galatians with 
that in 1 Cor. vi. 9, will shew as far as a single instance can, that 
the Galatian Epistle is more closely allied in expression, and 
therefore probably stands nearer in point of time to the Romans 
than the First Epistle to the Corinthians does. Contrast also 
these catalogues with one of a later date, 2 Tim. iii. 2. 

Such then are the broad grounds on which it seems necessary 
to place this Epistle between the Second to the Corinthians and 
that to the Romans. But other indications are not wanting, 
which confirm this date. 

2. The sixth chapter of the Galatians commences with the 
exhortation, ‘Brethren, though a man be overtaken (édy kat 
mpodnupo;) in a fault, ye which are spiritual restore such an one 
in the spirit of meekness, considering thyself lest thou also be 
tempted.’ There is something peculiarly earnest in the abrupt- 
ness with which this command is introduced, There is a marked 
tenderness in the appeal to their brotherhood which prefaces it?. 
An undercurrent of deep feeling is evident here. It is as though 
some care weighed on the Apostle’s mind. Now if we suppose 
the Galatian Epistle to have been written after the Second 
to the Corinthians, we have at once an adequate explanation of 
this. A grievous offence had been committed in the Christian 
community at Corinth. In his First Epistle to the Church there, 

1 In all those passages where dde\- 
gol commences a sentence, this earnest- 


ness of feeling may be traced. Cf. Rom. 
x. 1. ddeddol, 7 ev eddoxla ris éuis 


Vou. III. December, 1856. 22 


kapdlas kal 7 Sénows wpds Tov Gedy bwréep 
airav els owrnplay. 1 Cor. xiv. 20; 
Gal. iii. 15. 
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St Paul had appealed to the brotherhood to punish the guilty 
person. The appeal had not only been answered, but answered 
with so much promptness, that it was necessary to intercede for 
the offender. He commended their indignation, their zeal, their 
revenge; they had approved themselves clear in the matter 
(2 Cor. vii. 11), and now they must forgive and comfort the 
erring brother, lest he be swallowed up with over much sorrow 
(2 Cor. ii. 7). It was the recollection of this circumstance that 
dictated the injunction in the Galatian Epistle. The Galatians 
were proverbially passionate and fickle. A reaction might be 
expected, and when it came, it might be attended, as at Corinth, 
with undue severity towards the delinquents. The Epistle there- 
fore was probably written while the event at Corinth was fresh 
on St Paul’s mind —perhaps immediately after he had despatched 
Titus and the Second Epistle, and was still in suspense as to the 
issue—perhaps after he had himself arrived at Corinth, and wit- 
nessed too evident signs of over-severity. 

3. As the practical errors, with which St Paul had been 
brought in contact among the Corinthians, suggested this prac- 
tical injunction in the Galatian Epistle, so also the doctrinal 
errors which he had combated in the churches of Galatia sug- 
gested the general exposition of doctrine which we find in the 
Epistle to the Romans. The relation between the Epistles to 
the Galatians and Romans has often been pointed out, and indeed 
is too obvious to be easily overlooked. What in the one is personal 
and fragmentary, elicited by the special needs of the Galatian 
Church at that particular time, is in the other completed and 
generalised for the instruction of all churches in every age. In 
fact, so clear is the relation in which the one stands to the other, . 
as the rough model to the finished statue, that very few critics 
of consideration have ventured to attribute a priority of date 
to the Roman Epistle. But we may say more than this. The 
Roman Epistle displays the results of the Apostle’s conflict with 
all forms of evil, whether doctrinal or practical, during that most 
eventful year of his life, which preceded its writing. The prac- 
tical errors of the Corinthians and the doctrinal errors of the 
Galatians, have alike contributed to the erection of this noble 
monument of Apostolic wisdom. Here we have side by side the 
cardinal doctrine of Justification by Faith, and the great practical 
lesson of Christian forbearance. If there is a full exposition of 
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the relation of the law and the Gospel—of grace and works— 
founded upon the teaching of the Galatian Epistle, there are also 
injunctions no less ‘clear as to the observance of days and the 
eating of meats, suggested by his advice in his letters to the 
Corinthians. 

We have seen then generally, that the Epistle to the Gala- 
tians has much in common with the Second Epistle to the 
Corinthians and the Epistle to the Romans, and that there is 
therefore a strong presumption in favour of assigning to it an 
intermediate date. We have seen that a certain passage in this 
Epistle seems to have been suggested by circumstances of which 
St Paul takes cognizance in the Second Epistle to the Corin- 
thians, and that therefore the Second Epistle to the Corinthians 
was probably anterior to it. And we have seen lastly, from the 
relation which it bears to the Epistle to the Romans, that it 
must, in all likelihood, have preceded that Epistle. It remains 
now to be considered whether, assuming this order to be correct, 
the gradation of tone and feeling, and the sequence of thought 
and teaching, exhibited in these Epistles, taken chronologically, 
are such as, under the circumstances, might have been expected. 

4, It has been seen under what an accumulation of suffer- 
ings, mental and physical, St Paul laboured at this period. It 
was only to be expected that these sufferings should have given 
a tone to the Epistles written while they lasted, or while the 
memory of them was still fresh. And we find this to be the case. 
But the problem here assumes a more definite form. What is the 
exact influence, which they have on his language and feelings, 
as traced in each of these Epistles? And is this influence, in the 
particular degree in which it is exhibited in the Epistle to the 
Galatians, such as might have been looked for in a letter written 
before the First to the Corinthians, or after the Second? 

Now in the First Epistle to Corinth, his sufferings for the 
Gospel are alluded to more than once. He refers to them in one 
passage at some length (iv. 9—13), to point a contrast between 
the humiliation of the teacher and the exaltation of the taught. 
He speaks of himself as suffering every deprivation, as treated 
with every kind of contempt. And he alludes once and again to 
these afflictions, as witnesses to the immortality of man. ‘If 
in this life only we have hope in Christ, we are of all men most 
miserable’ (xv. 19). ‘Why stand we in jeopardy every hour? I 

22—2 
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protest I die daily. If I fought with beasts at Ephesus, what ad- 
vantageth it me, if the dead rise not?’ (xv. 30—32.) But the 
mention of these is only occasional; it does not colour the whole 
Epistle. In the Second Epistle the case is very different. Here 
it is the one topic from beginning to end. His physical sufferings 
have increased meanwhile : and to them have been added mental 
agonies far more severe. Tribulation and comfort—strength 
and weakness—glorying and humiliation—alternate throughout 
the Epistle. He dwells on his afflictions as an assurance of God's 
providence, which had not deserted him in his sorest trials 
(i. 3—10), and a token of His power, which had manifested 
itself in ‘earthen vessels’ (iv. 7—11). He appeals to them, as 
an evidence of his consecration to the ministerial office (vi. 4—10; 
xii. 12), as an answer to the extravagant claims of rival teachers 
(xi. 21—28), as an antidote to spiritual pride in himself (xii. 7, 
10), as a sign of his love towards his children in the faith (vii. 
4—7, 13), as a witness of his yearnings after immortality (iv. 16— 
v. 4). They call forth his sympathies for the Corinthians, ‘ who 
are partakers of his sufferings’ (i. 6, 7), and his admiration of the 
Macedonians who, ‘in a great trial of affliction,’ had ministered 
beyond their power to the necessities of the saints (viii. 1—4), 
He says that he had had the sentence of death in himself (i. 9). 
He boldly affirms that the sufferings of Christ had abounded 
unto him (i. 5). The whole Epistle in short is one outpouring of 
affliction; yet we feel that the worst is already past. The first 
ray of sunshine has pierced the gloom. The penitence of the 
Corinthian church has made him ‘exceeding joyful in all his 
tribulation’ (vii. 4). We are not surprised therefore when, after 
the lapse of a few months, we find the Apostle writing in a strain 
of less impassioned sorrow. It would not indeed be correct to say 
that there is no tinge of sadness in the Epistle to the Romans 
(for in which of the Apostle’s letters is there not?) but persecu- 
tion is alluded to once or twice only, and then in the calmer tone 
of one, who is looking back on the past, rather than of one who 
is narrating present experiences. Now what is his language in 
the Galatians? Is it the language of one, whose severer afflic- 
tions are beginning, as in the First of Corinthians; or have just 
reached their climax, as in the Second of Corinthians; or have be- 
come a portion of the past, as in the Romans? There is only, as 
far as I remember, one direct allusion to the subject. ‘If I still 
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preach circumcision,’ St Paul asks, ‘why am I then persecuted! ?” 
But there is an indirect allusion which is far more forcible. 

At the close of the First Epistle to the Corinthians, St Paul 
had, in his own handwriting, given the substance of the whole 
letter in a few pregnant sentences. ‘ The salutation of me Paul 
with mine own hand. If any man love not the Lord Jesus Christ, 
let him be Anathema. Maran Atha (The Lord will come)’. He 
pursues the same course in this Epistle also. After the tenth 
verse of the last chapter, he takes the pen from the amanuensis, 
and adds the conclusion in his own hand. He writes in large 
bold characters, that he may attract the eye, and so rivet the 
mind?, He calls attention to the size of the letters, and to the 
fact that they are written by himself. He would imply, it seems, 
that he assigned to the words which follow all the prominence of 
a@ special message, and invested them with all the authority of his 
Apostolic office. Having done this, he warns the Galatians 
against the artifices of the Judaizing teachers: he contrasts their 
boasting with his own. ‘God forbid,’ he says, ‘that I should 
glory, save in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ;’ he tells them 
that in Christ neither circumcision nor uncircumcision availeth 
anything; and he invokes a blessing on those who walk by this 
rule. Then as a final appeal, and as it were to silence all oppo- 
sition and controversy, he sums up with a terrible earnestness, 
‘From henceforth let no man trouble me; for I bear in my body 
the marks of the Lord Jesus.’ Does not this seem like the lan- 
guage of one, who has lately passed through a fiery trial, and 
who, looking back upon it in the first moment of abatement, 
while the recollection is still fresh upon him, sees in his late 
struggles a new consecration to a life of self-denial, and an ad- 
ditional seal set upon his Apostolic authority. In other words, 


1 Gal.v. 11. It was hastily assumed and the words &ypay~a ra eup xeepl 


in a former number of this journal (No. 
VII. p. 100), that the first ér: referred 
to the time before St. Paul’s conversion. 
The explanation given in the text (p. 
322) seems preferable. 

2 Gal. vi. 11. “dere wryXlkots duty 
ypdupacw eypava TH éug xepl. I have 
taken &ypaya as the epistolary aorist, 
and as referring to what St Paul is 
writing at the time. The best break 
seems to be after the tenth verse, 


will then refer to the concluding por- 
tion of the epistle from the eleventh 
verse onward. The explanation of my- 
Alors ypdupacw, as alluding to St 
Paul’s imperfect sight, seems to me 
unnatural, even supposing he did labour 
under this defect, which is, perhaps, 
more than questionable. The expres- 
sion, drevicas, used of St Paul, leads 
rather to the supposition of a keen 
sight. 
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does it not seem to follow naturally after the tumult of afflic- 
tion, which bursts out in the Second Epistle to the Corinthians? 

Perhaps this passage too, in connexion with the events of the 
year preceding, may serve to throw light on one or two otherwise 
obscure hints in this Epistle. ‘If I still preach circumcision, why 
am I then persecuted’ (v. 11)? ‘If I were still pleasing men, I 
should not have been a servant of Christ’ (i. 10). May we not 
connect these expressions with the words, ‘Henceforth let no man 
trouble me; for I bear in my body the marks (ra oriypara) of the 
Lord Jesus’ (vi. 17)? 

On the cvening of the day when George Herbert was in- 
ducted into the cure of Bemerton, he said to a friend, ‘I beseech 
God that my humble and charitable life may so win upon others 
as to bring glory to my Jesus, whom I have this day taken to be 
my Master and Governor: and I am so proud of his service, that 
I will always observe and obey and do his will, and always call 
him Jesus my master, and I will always contemn my birth, or any 
title or dignity that can be conferred upon me, when I shall 
compare them with my title of being a Priest, and serving at the= 
altar of Jesus my master ; and his biographer adds, ‘And that he 
did so may appear in many parts of his Book of Sacred Poems ; 
especially in that which he calls The Odour. In which he seems 
to rejoice in that word Jesus, and say, that the adding these 
words, my master to it, and the often repetition of them, seemed 
to perfume his mind, and leave an oriental fragrancy in his very 
breath.” May we not trace something of the same kind in the 
Apostle’s language at this time? Persecution, perhaps combined 
with sickness, had inflicted a permanent injury upon him. Re- 
flecting on the severe trial through which he had passed, and 
bearing on his body the marks of that trial, he delighted to 
recognise in them the tokens of his service to his Lord, the signs 
of ownership branded upon him, as it were, by his divine master. 
Henceforth then Jesus was his master, henceforth he was the 
slave of Christ, in a fuller sense than he had ever been hitherto. 
Whether the great Apostle, like the English clergymen, realised 
this relation to himself by a single act, and assumed the title of 
slave by one definite resolution, it would be idle to inquire. 
There was nothing new in the term doiAos itself. It might well be 
adopted by any Christian to denote his entire submission to his 
Lord. It was in fact so adopted by St Peter, St James, and 
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St Jude. But neither was there anything strange in the title 
‘Master,’ which George Herbert resolved to use. It is at least 
remarkable in the case of St Paul, that in the same Epistle in 
which he speaks of himself as bearing on him the oriypara of the 
Lord Jesus, he calls himself for the first time Xpicrod 8oddos, 
marking the time too in language of striking significance: ‘If I 
still preached circumcision,’ ‘If I were still pleasing men,’ ‘ From 
henceforth let no man trouble me;’ and that in the very next 
Epistle which he writes, dating probably not more than a few 
months after the Galatian letter, he designates himself Maidos 
80vA0s "Inco Xpicrot—a title which he continues to use occa- 
sionally afterwards, but which is not found in any superscription 
before the Epistle to the Romans, and not at all before the 
above passage in the Epistle to the Galatians. : 

5. When we turn to the exposition of Christian doctrine, 
with which St Paul meets Judaistic errors in these Epistles, it is 
found more to accord with the chronology here adopted, than 
with that which is generally followed. 

- Prof. Jowett indeed gives a different account of the relation 
between the Epistles to the Corinthians and the Galatians in this 
respect, but I cannot think that he is right. ‘A similar inference 
[of priority of date] may be drawn from the relation of the - 
Epistle to the Galatians to that[?] to the Corinthians. We trace 
in the former Epistle the personal antagonism in its first burst 
of indignation, and confined to the single point of circumcision; 
in the latter, the same antagonism extending to many points, 
including a defence of the Apostle, as well as a reproof of his 
opponents!,’ If this statement were correct, it would still be far 
from conclusive as to the priority of the Galatian Epistle, inas- 
much as it is an arbitrary step to connect the Judaizers of Galatia 
with those of Corinth. .But it seems to me that the case is very 
different. The Judaism of the Corinthian Church is scarcely 


1 Jowett, I. p. 202. Baur also con- 
siders the Judaism of the Corinthian 
Epistles to be a later and more deve- 
loped form than that of the Galatians. 
His account of the matter, however, is, 
in the highest degree, improbable. He 
supposes that the Judaizers have in the 
interval changed their tactics, and, find- 
ing their former position strongly as- 


sailed, have relinquished the doctrinal 
ground of circumcision, and commenced 
a personal attack on St Paul. Of the 
Galatian Epistle, he says rightly, ‘ Es 
handelt sich noch ganz um die Be- 


- schneidung, als die unbedingteste Aner- 


kennung der Giiltigkeit des mosaischen 
Gesetzes.’ (Paulus, p. 256.) 
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met at all on doctrinal grounds. It is the influence of Jewish 

teachers, who strove to undermine the personal authority of 

St Paul. Some of them at least rested their claims to superiority 

on a more intimate connexion with the Lord. Doubtless doctri- 

nal error would have been the next step, and the Apostle fore- 

saw this. But so far from this antagonism being not confined to 

circumcision but extending to many points, it can scarcely be 

said, at this stage, to have touched even the single point of cir- 

cumcision. The antagonism of the Galatian Epistle is an advance 

upon this. For how different is St Paul’s language in the two 

cases, He tells both churches, indeed, in almost the same 

words, that ‘circumcision is nothing, and uncircumcision is 

nothing’ (1 Cor. vii. 19, Gal. v. 6, vi. 15), but then his practical 

comment in the two cases presents a striking contrast. To the 

Corinthians he says: ‘Is any man called being circumcised? let 

him not be uncircumcised: Is any called in uncircumcision? let 

him not be circumcised’ (2 Cor, vii. 18). To the Galatians: 

‘Behold, I Paul say unto you, that if ye be circumcised, Christ 

shall profit you nothing; and again I testify, etc.’ (Gal. v. 2), In 

the one Epistle he is dealing with a hypothetical case; he speaks. 
as if to guard against future error. In the other, he is wrestling 
with an actual evil present in its most virulent form. Circum— 
cision is only one point, but it contains all implicitly: ‘ Every 
man that is circumcised is a debtor to do the whole law.’ 

And in accordance with the more definite form assumed by 
the Judaism of the Galatian Church, we find that the exposition 
of those doctrines of Christianity which meet the question, is 
proportionably more ample in the Epistle. 

Take for instance the great doctrine of Justification by Faith. 
In the First Epistle to the Corinthians, it is said that Christ ‘ was 
made unto us wisdom and righteousness (d:aocvm) and sanctifi- 
cation and redemption’ (i. 30); and again ‘ye were sanctified, ye 
were justified in the name of the Lord Jesus’ (vi.11). And there 
is a less distinct allusion to this doctrine in another passage 
(iv. 4). In the Second Epistle the Gospel is called ‘the ministry 
of righteousness’ (d:xcatoowwns, iii. 9), and is contrasted with the 
old dispensation, which is ‘the ministry of condemnation.’ And 
in another place it is declared, that ‘God was in Christ recon- 
ciling the world unto himself, not imputing their trespasses to 
them. For he hath made him to be sin for us, who knew no sin, 
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that we might be made the righteousness (&:caooivy) of God,’ 
(v.21.) Here the doctrine is stated clearly enough, but there is 
no approach to the fulness with which it is set forth in the Gala- 
tian Epistle. The illustration, the antithesis, the aphorism, the 
scriptural sanction, are missing. It is not the language which 
St Paul would have used, had the doctrines been as virtually 
‘denied, as they were in the Galatian Church. 

It is necessary to anticipate misapprehension when speaking 
on this subject. There is no doctrine which occupies a larger 
space in St Paul’s ‘Gospel,’ or partakes more of the very essence 
of Christianity than this. There is none therefore of which it . 
may be more confidently affirmed that it formed part of that 
message, which he ‘received from the Lord Jesus.’ When there- 
fore we find no mention of it, as in the Epistles to the Thes- 
salonians, it is unwarrantable to assume on this ground, that it 
was ignored or imperfectly appreciated by St Paul at that period. 
Indeed we have his own testimony that at the very time, when 
circumstances led him to write to the Thessalonians only of the 
resurrection and the judgment, he had determined among the 
Corinthians to whom he was preaching, to know nothing ‘ save 
Jesus Christ, and Him crucified! Nay more: St Luke records 
how, in addressing the Jews at Antioch in Pisidia some years 
before, he told his hearers that ‘through Jesus was preached unto 
them forgiveness of sins; and in Him every man that believed 
was justified from all those things from which they could not be 
justified in the law of Moses’ (Acts xiii. 38, 39). And the lan- 
guage of St Peter, declaring before the apostolic council that it 
was ‘through the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ that Jews no 
less than Gentiles trusted to be saved’ (xv. 11), explains how St 
Paul in their subsequent controversy at Antioch could appeal to 
him as one who, like himself, ‘ knowing that a man is not justified 
by works of law, but by faith in Jesus Christ, believed in Christ 
Jesus, that he might be justified by faith in Christ, and not by 
works of law’ (Gal. ii. 16). These passages will shew, as might 
have been assumed on @ priori grounds, that the doctrine was 
‘held and preached by St Paul, many years before the Epistles to 
the Corinthians and Galatians were written. If therefore it is 
invested with a greater prominence in the Galatian Epistle, than 


1: Cor. ii. 2. The Epistles to the Thessalonians were written from Corinth, 
during the visit here alluded to. 
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in the Epistles to the Corinthians, this is to be accounted for by 
the more determined character which the antagonism of the 
Judaizers had meanwhile assumed, and which led St Paul to 
assert the doctrine more strongly and under new and striking 
forms. We have thus a confirmation of the later date of the 
Galatian Epistle. 

For the reasons given above I have been led to place the 
Galatian Epistle after the letters to Corinth.. They certainly do 
not amount to a demonstration, but every historical question 
must be decided by striking a balance between conflicting pro- 
babilities; and it seems to me that the arguments here advanced, 
however imperfect, will hold their ground against those which are 
alleged in favour of the earlier date. In the interval then between 
the writing of the Second Epistle to the Corinthians, and that to 
the Romans, the Galatian letter ought probably to be placed. 
Beyond this I will not venture to define the time; only suggest- 
ing that the greeting from ‘all the brethren which are with me” 
(i, 2), seems naturally to apply to the little band of his fellow- 
travellers, and to hint that the letter was not despatched from 
any of the great churches of Macedonia, or from Corinth. It 
may have been written on the journey between Macedonia and 
Achaia. And it is not improbable that it was during St Paul's 
residence in Macedonia, about the time when the Second Epistle 
to the Corinthians was written, that, St Paul received news of the 
falling away of his Galatian converts, and that they were promi- 
nent in his mind, when he spoke of his daily anxiefies, ‘ the care 
of all the churches’ (2 Cor. xi. 28). If so, he would despatch 
his letter to the Galatians as soon after as a suitable bearer 
could be found. 

In conclusion, I must redeem my promise of giving an account 
of the allusion to the collection of alms among the Galatians in 
the First Epistle to the Corinthians. ‘As I gave order to the 
churches of Galatia, so do ye’ (xvi. 1). Is there any trace of 
this in the Galatian Epistle? I think we may discover intimations 
there that the appeal had been made, and had not been warmly 
responded to. There is no direct allusion to this appeal. . But 
in one passage (vi. 6—10) St Paul speaks in very strong terms 
of the duty of almsgiving: ‘ Be not deceived,’ he says, ‘God is 
not mocked: for whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he reap. 
... Let us do good unto all men,’ &c. The admonition is thrown 
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into a general form, but it has evidently a special application in 
the Apostle’s own mind. He is reproving the Galatians for their 
backwardness in this matter; but he wishes to give them further 
time, and therefore refrains from prejudging the case. I cannot 
think that his language here is at all.consistent with the supposi- 
tion that the bearer of this letter for the first time communicated 
the injunction mentioned in the First Epistle to the Corinthians. 
There is no assignable reason why he should omit to allude to it 
in his own letter, when dwelling on the subject of almsgiving. 
He could scarcely have avoided doing so under the circumstances. 
And the same may be said also of bis mention of the desire ex- 
pressed by the apostles of the circumcision, that though he was 
to work henceforth in a separate sphere from them, he would 
remember the poor—evidently the poor of Judea (ii.10). This 
would be a hint easily intelligible to the Galatians, supposing 
they had received the injunction previously; but it is not likely 
that if they had not hitherto been informed of his wishes, he 
would have passed over this favourable opportunity of intro- 
ducing the subject, when it must have been uppermost in his 
mind, and have left it for his messenger to deliver orally. 


J. B. Liqutroort. 


III. 


The Nundines, and early times of the Julian Calendar. 


Macrosivus, Saturnal. 1. 13, speaking of the old Roman year, 
relates, in his vague, uncritical way, that pains were taken to 
prevent a concurrence of the nundine with the nones, generally ; 
alleging as the reason, that as, after the expulsion of the kings, 
there was still kept up a sort of commemoration of the good 
Servius Tullus on the nones, because he was known to have been 
born on one of them, it was feared that the people assembled at 
the nundines might be moved by fond recollections of that popular 
king to desire the restoration of the kingly government. To this 
strange and futile account he adds, that a concurrence of the 
nundines with new-year’s day was also thought unlucky. He 
fancies that, in order to obviate such collisions, the insertion of 
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the 355th day was left to the discretion of the pontifices, only it 
must be so placed in medio Terminaliorum (= 23 Feb.) vel mensis 
intercalaris, as to stave off a concurrence of the nundines with 
the unfavourable day: ut a suspecto die celebritatem averterent 
nundinarum. For vel Ideler reads ef; and certainly the usual, 
though not the invariable, place of the intercalary month of 22 
or 23 days was between the Terminalia and the Regifugium 
(=6 Kal. Mart.), or, as we should say, between the 23rd and 
24th of February. Then, to make any sense of the passage, we 
must take the words dummodo eum in medio terminaliorum et 
mensis intercalaris ita locarent ut... averterent, to mean, that the 
day was to be inserted only for the purpose of avoiding the col- 
lisions in question, and that its place must always be between 
the Terminalia and the Calende Intercalares; therefore only in 
an intercalated year. It would make a better shew of sense if 
we might suppose Macrobius to have written, either, tn medio 
Term. et Regifugii vel mensis interc., or, in medio Term. vel m. t. 
et Regifugiu: otherwise there would be no remedy provided for 
a year following one which had not received the intercalary 
month. If by suspecto die Macrobius means one particular day, 
e.g. new-year’s day (= 1 Mar.), or the nones of some particular 
month, or possibly the Regifugium itself, the statement, thus 
improved, will be intelligible. But if he means it té include the 
nones of each and every month, the least reflexion might have 
shewn, that to keep the nundines clear of all the nones of twelve 
or thirteen months by the insertion of a single day was simply 
impossible. It is surprising, therefore, to find a clear-headed 
and cautious writer like IDELER, not only accepting the whole 
statement unquestioned, but assuming that, even after the Julian 
reform, a day was inserted now and then, out of rule, to be 
balanced by a subsequent omission of a day, “so often as the 
nundines would have come into collision with the nones or with 
new-year’s day” (1 January), Handb. der Chron. 11. 63. 133. 137. 
A playing fast and loose with the calendar reckoning, to the ex- 
tent implied in Ideler’s statement, at any time subsequent to the 
final establishment of the Julian year, is utterly incredible. For 
if the nones of every month were thus obnoxious, the supposed 
remedy would have to be applied once at least in each of 28 years 
of the 32 composing the nundinal cycle. To make this quite clear, 
let the cycle begin with a bissextile year in which the nundines 
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would fall on 1 Jan., in which therefore the nundinal letter (n. 1.) 
for the year is A H, the first before, the other after, the bissex- 


tile day. 
Year 
ib. 

ii 

iii 


ey 
= 


bo Tr DQ AT PH aT Pp = oO PE eH oO OO 


Ca 
= 


n. |. 
AH 


XXxi 
XXXxii 


AwWDAGDwmweODAarw@omans@ arn Tan 


xxxlii b. 1 AH, &e. 


By considering the intervals between the nones of the several 


months, it will be 
which there would 


seen that the only years of this period in 
be no collision of nundines with nones are 


the 3rd, 6th and 32nd (n.1. =F) and the 9th (n.1l.=G F). 
Namely, if the nundines fell on the day of Jan. marked in the first 
column of the following Table, there would be a coincidence 
with the nones of the months specified in the second column for 
a common year, in the third for a bissextile. 


Jan, 1 A... August............... Sept. Oct. A H 
2 Bos MAPCR: sciaciasiieaes Aug. B A 
3 C... December ......... March C B 
4 D... Feb. June. July ...Feb. Dec. D C. 
5 E... Jan. Nov.........c00. Jan. June. July E D 
6 F... No concurrence ...November F E 
7G... April. May ......... No concurrence 
8 H... Sept. Oct. ......... Apr. May H G ® 


In the 32 years, nundines and nones would come together no 


less than 48 times. 


And besides, the avoidance of the nones in 
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one month, unless the irregularity was rectified immediately, 
would entail a collision in some other month, which would need 
to be warded off in like manner, For instance, suppose that, in 
a common year with n.1 = A., to avoid the nones of August, a 
day was inserted in February or some other intermediate month, 
by which the n. 1. after the insertion would become H: then, 
unless August for that year was reduced to 30 days, the nundines 
would fall on the nones of September and October. At this 
rate, the whole calendar reckoning would be kept in a state of 
perpetual oscillation, and whatever plan may be imagined to have 
been adopted for informing Romans throughout the Empire 
what months of each ensuing year were to be thus modified, we 
should never be able to say with certainty whether a given date 
recorded, for instance, on a monument, means that day or a day 
earlier or later. In short, in the absence of better testimony 
than that of Macrobius in his very lame account of the ante- 
Julian year the supposition, as it regards the nones, is utterly 
improbable !. a 

For that part of the statement which relates to the concur- 
rence with new-year’s day, there is a testimony which it may be 
worth while to examine. ‘A case of this description occurred 
a. c. 714 =B. c. 40, when, as Dio Cassius relates, xivmi. 33, a 
day was intercalated out of rule to prevent the nundines falling 
on the first day of the following year, a collision which of old 
had been carefully avoided. Subsequently, a day was struck 
out, that there might be no lasting disturbance of the Julian 
reckoning.” Ideler, wu. s. 63. 

The reformed calendar started on its course on the Ist of 
January B.c. 45. If, as is usually supposed, its first year was 
bissextile, the subsequent bissextile years should have been 41, 
37, 33, &c.; but on the supposition, which is equally probable, 
that it was meant to begin with three common years followed by 
a bissextile year, the leap-years should have been s.c. 42, 38, 


1 It may rest on a misunderstanding Antig.-s.-v. CALENDABIUM it is said, 
of some statement implying that the but without specifying the authority, 
nundine were anciently called none, that in the year of Romulus “every 
but that in later times the term none eighth day under the name of none or 

appropriated to a different use, so  nundinc was especially devoted to reli- 
as not to be confused with the former. gious or other public purposes.” 
In Dr Smith’s Dict. of Gr. and Rom. 
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34 &c. Which of these was prescribed by the rule, we cannot 
say, Ceesar’s edict unfortunately being lost. The rule itself, how- 
ever, was transgressed from the first: the ignorant pontifices, 
understanding quarto quoque anno to mean a period of three 
years complete, intercalated the years 42, 39, 36, 33 &c. to B. oO. 
9 inclusive, when the error being discovered was rectified, and 
the Julian notation of time restored to its proper track, by omit- 
ting the bissextile day of 3.c. 5, 1 and a.p. 4, #.e. of the 41st, 
45th, and 49th Julian years. Now, since a period of three years 
including one bissextile contains 1096 days, which number is 
divisible by 8 without remainder, it follows, that so long as the 
erroneous intercalation lasted, the nundines would constantly fall 
on the same days at intervals of three years. If therefore they 
fell, or should have fallen, as Dio Cassius relates, on the lst 
January of B.c. 39, they fell on the same day of B.c. 42, and 
would also fall, unless prevented, on 1 Jan. of B.c. 36, 33, 30 
&c.: ie. from B.c. 42 downwards, so long as the vicious inter- 
calations lasted, and nothing was done to change the place of 
the nundines, the n. ll. would have constantly proceeded in the 
order AH, C, F; AH, C, F: &c. It follows also, that if the first 
Julian year B. c. 45 was intercalated, that year likewise began 
with the nundines on its lst of January. But if we attach any 
importance to Dio’s statement relative to the year 39 B.c., we 
can hardly deem it likely that the new calendar would be allowed 
to start with the very collision which, we are told, the Romans 
were of old solicitous to-avoid. Nor did it, if the year B.c. 45 
was not bissextile, i.e. if according to Ceesar’s rule the bissextile 
years were to be the 4th, 8th, 12th &c. For in that case, if 
the nundines in B. c. 39 and 42 fell 1 Jan., the 1 Jan. of 3. 0. 45, 
being 1095 days earlier, would be the day after the nundines, 
t.e. the nundines would fall on the 8th of January, 
There is a further circumstance, of an astronomical nature, 
which points to the same conclusion. There is reason to believe 
that the inducement for giving to v. c. 708 (“the year of confu- 
sion ”) the precise length of 445 days was, that the beginning of 
the new reckoning should be the day of new moon next after the 
winter solstice. Now the date of that new moon, in our technical 
and proleptic application of the Julian reckoning (i.e. in the 
uninterrupted continuation, upwards, of the Julian calendar, old 
style) is, about an hour and a half after midnight between 1 and 
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2 Jan. B.c. 45. But the day which we, in this reckoning, call 
2 Jan. was by the Romans then living called 1 Jan., if the year 
was not actually bissextile. On this supposition, Ceesar’s Ist of 
January of the new calendar did actually begin with the day and 
almost the precise hour of the new moon; and thus we may 
understand the meaning which lies under the vague statement of 
Macrobius: Annum civilem Cesar habitis ad lunam dimensionibus 
constitutum edicto palam proposito publicavit. In short, the day 
which Ceesar chose to be the first of the new reckoning was at 
once the first day of the Roman eight-day week and of the lunar 
month, For comparison with the Egyptian calendar it possessed 
the further advantage of being the first day of Tybi (the 5th 


month), viz. of the year of Nabonassar 703 '. 


1 Few subjects, capable of an exact 
determination, have been more per- 
plexed by unclear and misleading state- 
ments than that which relates to calen- 


dars and the measures and nomenclature . 


of time. The following is an instance, 
the more to be regretted because occur- 
ring in a work of high authority, which 
will doubtless take its place in: our 
schools and colleges as a leading text- 
book of Roman History. ‘‘ Cesar, 
himself not unacquainted with astro- 
nomy, called’ in the assistance of the 
Greek Sosigenes to rectify the present 
error and prevent error for the future. 
It was deermined to make the 1s of 
January of the Roman year 709 A.U.0. 
coincide with the 1st of January of the 
solar year which we call 45 B.0. But it 
was calculated that this 1st of January 
of the year 709 A.U.0. would be 67 days 
in advance of the true time; or, in other 
words, would concur not with the rst of 
January 458.0. but with the 22nd of 
October 468.0. And therefore &c.... 
Thus the past error was corrected, and 
the 1st of January 709 A.U.C. became the 
same with the 1st of January 45 B.0.” 
Dr LIDDELL, Hist. of Rome, I. 470, 1. 
This account of the matter could only 
lead the learner to imagine—and this is 
the notion that lies at the root of the 
confusion which is so prevalent on this 


subject—that “the 1st of January of 
the solar year which we call 45 B.c.” 
had somehow a substantive existence 
independent of our upward continuation 
of the existing reckoning of time ; or, 
in other words, that a cerfain day, m 
days before.a given day of modern 
times, say before 1 Jan. of A.D. 1801, 
had in the nature of things a right to 
the name “‘first day of January” of such 
a year B.0.: that Cesar and Sosigenes 
were able to put their finger on that 
day and to say, ‘‘This is the true time 
for the year to begin—namely, the day 
which lies 445 days after that which we 
called Calends of January in this pre- 
sent year 708 U.0.”’ Nature prescribes 
no ‘true time” for the beginning of the 
solar year: how the days of the year 
shall be numbered and named is simply 


matter of conventional arrangement. 


In the year of Numa and the Decem- 
virs it was doubtless intended that the 
Calends of April and October, of July 
and January, should never travel very 
far from the cardinal points of the sun’s 
annual course, the equinoxes and the 
solstices. The point for consideration 
with Cesar and Sosigenes was, to which 
of the 3652 days which they assumed to 
be a sufficiently exact measure of the 
interval between two successive vernal 
equinoxes &c., they should assign the 
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We may also fairly urge, with Sanclemente, that the begin- 
ning of the new reckoning with a bissextile year is in itself im- 
probable; the common years would naturally take precedence : 
though when this writer supposes that there was no intercalation 
until the Feb. of 3.c. 41, this violates, at the very outset, the 
principle of the reckoning, which is, that every four successive 
years, wherever taken, should constantly number 1461 days. 


name Calends of January. Conceiving 
Hipparchus’s determination to be still 
in force, they held that the bruma of 
U.0. 708 fell on the 23rd of Choak of 
the Egyptian year (45. Nab. 703): they 
might have set their 1st of January 
at that day; they chose to set it eight 
days later. By the combination in the 
text it has been attempted to explain 
the grounds of their choice, and the 
result is this. For the more convenient 
adjustment of the lunar cycle and its 
epacts, they chose for the beginning of 
the new year the day of new moon next 
after the bruma, which day possessed 
the farther twofold advantage of being 
the 1st day of the Roman nundine 
week, and also the rst of the Egyptian 
month Tybi with which begins the 
second of the three seasons or quater- 
nions of months into which the Egyp- 
tian year is divided. The advantages, 
in a technical point of view, of these 
coincidences were not to be overlooked. 
Cesar, we know, had studied astro- 
nomy under Egyptian masters: siderum 
motus, de quibus non indoctos libros 
reliqui, ab Aigyptis disciplinis hausit, 
Macrob. Saturn. 1. 16. 

A further erroneous statement, which 
gives quite a wrong notion of the Ante- 
julian year, will need to be corrected in 
future editions of Dr Liddell’s valuable 
History. ‘‘It has been before stated 
(chap. 1. §17) that the Roman year 
had hitherto” to the time of Cesar’s 
reform “consisted of 355 days with a 
month of 30 days intercalated every 
third year, so that the average length of 
the year was 365 days.” Even as a 


Vou. III. December, 1856. 


description of the year of Numa this 
can hardly be allowed to pass. It was 
undoubtedly a lunar year, apparently 
with months of varying length because 
determined by actual observation of the 
new moon when first visible in the 
evening twilight, and roughly adjusted 
to the year of the seasons by occasional 
intercalation of a whole month. (Ideler 
11. 36 ff.). But it could not have regu- 
larly proceeded upon the plan 355, 355s 
385, without very soon ceasing to be 
lunar, for 37 lunations are not 1095 
but 1091 days and a fraction. As a 
description of the year which Julius 
Cesar reformed it is altogether wrong. 
That (the year of the Decemvirs) is well 
known to have consisted of twelve 
months (not lunar), each of fixt length, 
numbering 355 days, brought into a 
loose correspondence with the solar 
year by intercalation, in alternate years, - 
of a month (Mercedonius) of 22 and 23 
days alternately. By this plan, every 
4 years numbered 1465 days, 4 days 
too much: but subsequently, it seems, 
by ruling that every 24 years, instead 
of 6 intercalations of 22 and 6 of 23 
days (=270), should receive 7 of 22 
and 4 of 23 (= 246 days), the excess 
was liquidated, as the 24 years would 
number 24 x 355 + 246 = 8766 days, 
making the average length of the year 
just 365}. (Ideler u. s. 56ff.). But 
the regulation of the calendar was in the 
hantds of the pontifices, by whom it was 
administered so laxly, and even for party- 
purposes corruptly, that it fell into a 
state of dislocation unexampled in the 
history of any other civilized nation. 


23 
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The most natural supposition is, that the first three years of the 
reckoning were common years, and the fourth bissextile: this we 
know was the rule of the Julianized Egyptian calendar, beginning 
at the’l Thoth of B.c. 30, viz. three years of the ordinary length, 
and the fourth a year of 366 days, i.e. with a sixth epagomené 
at the end. In fact, Sanclemente, in common with other writers on 
the calendar, seems to have assumed that by the edict of Augus- 
tus the order of the Julian intercalation was restored irr con- 
formity with the intention of its author: i.e. that as, since the 
restoration, the bissextile year is the 4m +- 1st Julian year, it was 
always intended to hold that place. I do not see that this is the 
necessary inference. The years marked for intercalation by the 
pontifices were the 4th, 7th, 10th, &c., and thus went on till the 
37th =B.c. 9: Augustus may have made this last year the starting- 
point for future intercalations; or, independently of this, the 
year of his edict, 8.c. 8, was made the first year of the quadri- 
ennial periods, only-with the understanding that the first three 
bissextile days should be omitted. I suppose then that it was 
in conformity with Ceesar’s rule that the pontifices intercalated 
the year 42 3B.c. being the fourth Julian year. Then in their 
ignorance which, Julius Ceesar being dead, there was none to 
control, they held that as the first bissextus was ordered to be 
inserted when the calendar had been only three years in exist- 
ence, the next must be three years later (quarto quoque anno in 
the more usual sense of the phrase), and so on perpetually. 

A concurrence of the nundines with 1 Jan. had already taken 
place in the year 42 B.c. It would appear that the same would recur 
in 39 5.0. and in each subsequent bissextile year, viz. at intervals of 
1096 days. It needed but little arithmetic to ascertain that fact: 
how was it to be obviated? Dio Cassius says, by irregular inter- 
calation of the preceding year B.c. 40: of course in anticipation 
of the bissextus intended for the year 39. So the nundines would 
come in 39 to 8 Jan., 38 to 3 Jan., 37 to 6 Jan., and in 36 to 
1 Jan. again, which year being bissextile the obnoxious concur- 
rence would. once more be in perpetual force. It must be obvi- 
ated, then, by the same expedient, i.e. by making 37 bissextile 
instead of 36. In short, whereas the years intended by Ceesar to 
be intercalated were the 4th, 8th, 12th and, generally, the 
4mth = B.C. 42, 38, 34 &c., the managers of the calendar mis- 
takenly supposed them to be the 4th, 7th, 10th, 13th &e. i. e. Bc. 
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42, 39, 36, 33 &c.; but actually, after the first of these years, 
made them, on account of the nundinal difficulty, the 6th, 9th, 
12th &e, i.e. B.0. (42,) 40, 37, 34, 31 &e. 

If this be the true history of the earlier years of the Julian 
reckoning, it follows, that historical Roman dates derived from 
contemporary records between 1 Jan. 3.c. 45 and 1 Mar. an. 4, 
will vary more or less from the technical dates obtained by con- 
tinuing the calendar upwards without interruption from the latter 
date, at which, in any case, the proleptic Julian reckoning must 
be: understood to begin. Ideler, 1. p. 133, has marked the 
rules of this divergence, as it results from the usual account, in 
which the actually intercalated years are said to have been z.c. 
45, 42, 39 &. to B.c. 9 inclusive. On the view here put forward, 
the rule must be modified as follows : 


From (historical) 1 Jan. 45 to 28 Feb. of same year add 1. 


From ......... 29 Feb. 42+ to 28 Feb. 41 add 1. 
From _......... 29 Feb. 40} to 28 Feb. 347 add 1. 
FOM —....e0e08 29 Feb. 347 to 28 Feb. 33 add 2. 
From ......... 28 Feb. 33 to 28 Feb. 317 add 1. 
From .......6. 29 Feb. 31} to 27 Feb. 29 add 2. 
From) .....0 28 Feb. 29 to 28 Feb. 28} add 1. 
FYOM. -ccssesse% 29 Feb. 28} to 28 Feb. 22+ add 2. 
From _......... 29 Feb. 227 to 28 Feb. 21 add 3. 
Prom: -isseics5: 1 Mar. 21 to 28 Feb. 197 add 2. 
From _......... 29 Feb. 19} to 28 Feb. 17 add 3. 
From ......... 1 Mar. 17 to 28 Feb. 167 add 2. 
From ......... 29 Feb. 16f to 28 Feb. 107 add 3. 
From. cadeases 29 Feb. 10t to 28 Feb. 9 add 4. 
Brom: .sdiveasa: 1 Mar. 9 to 28 Feb. 5 add 3. 
From: visieon 1 Mar. 5 to 28 Feb. 1 add 2, 
From _......... 1 Mar. 1 to 28 Feb. a.p. 4 add 1. 
The years marked } are the actual, the others the ‘Proleptic 
bissextiles. “ 


For example, the battle of Actium was fought, according to 
Dio Cassius, on the 2nd September v.c, 723 =8. c. 31. The cor- 
responding proleptic Julian date is 4 Sept.; on the usual view 
(Ideler’s), 3 Sept. Again, there was an eclipse of the sun in 
p. ¢. 10 for which the astronomers give the proleptic Julian date 

80th June. Should any contemporary record with the Julian date 
: 23—2 
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hereafter be discovered, it should on my view be the 26th June, 
on Ideler’s the 27th. 

As for the nundines, these would fall on every three consecu- 
tive years beginning with the intercalated year, on the 6th, 8th 
and 3rd of January respectively, until B.c. 7, when they would 
run, so long as the intercalation was omitted, in a cycle of eight 
years, viz., 6th, Ist, 4th, 7th, 2nd, 5th, 8th and 3rd of January. 
Ideler holds the sequence of the nundines to have persisted as 
free from interruption as the seven-day week of the Hebrews 
and Christian nations. This, after the final establishment of 
the Julian Calendar, is extremely improbable. The nundines 
were for the city of Rome and its neighbourhood, the calendar 
for Romans all over the world. It is not easy to imagine that 
after the edict of Augustus any further tampering with the 
calendar would be tolerated; and-if a collision with new-year’s 
day or any other suspectus dies was to be obviated, this would 
be managed, not by an unsettling, however temporary, of the 
calendar, but by the simple expedient of transposing the nun- 
dines, And in fact, in the only instance of the kind (so far as I 
am aware) on record for that period, Dio Cass. Lx. 24 relates 
under v.c. 797 =a4.D. 44, nal ry dyopdy rv dia trav 6 rpépow 
peréOecay, “they transposed the nundines on account of certain 
sacrifices” or religious solemnities. He adds that the like was done 
on many other occasions, kat ZAore roAAdees. Ideler, who thinks 
Dio Cass. must have mistaken the matter, because it can hardly 
be supposed that this was ever the case (11. 134 note), has not 
treated the subject of the nundines with his usual discretion. 

Now let us suppose it to have been ruled, after the edict of 
Augustus, that the nundines, whenever they would have fallen, 
in the regular course, on the Ist of January, should be shifted 
either to 2 Jan. or to 31 Dec. and 8 Jan. (but constantly the 
same. method, not sometimes one and sometimes the other). On 
the former method, supposing the transposition to take place 
in a bissextile year, by which the n,1. is changed from AH to 
BA, it will be seen by inspection of the nundinal cycle that it 
will take twenty years to bring the nundines again to 1 Jan. 
(year xiii. to xxxiii.): supposing it to take place in the first, 
second or third year after bissextile (n.1. changed from A to B), 
eleven, fourteen and seventeen years respectively will lead to a 
concurrence with 1 Jan. in a bissextile year (years xxii, xix, and 
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xvi. to xxxiii.). On the other plan, i.e, the nundines anticipated, 
by which in bissext., Ist, 2nd, and 3rd after bissext., the n. 1. 
would change from AH to HG, and from A to H, the periods 
which will bring it-again to AH are twelve, three, six, nine years 
respectively (years xxi, xxx, xxvii, and xxiv to xxxiii.) Assuming 
both methods to have been considered, the former would in all 
probability be preferred because of the longer period. Thus, as 
the first return of the nundines to 1 Jan. would be in B. c. 6, after 
transposition to 2 Jan. they would again fall on 1 Jan. in B.c. 1, 
as there was no bissextile year in the interval; and, the process 
being repeated, again in a.p. 5; from which year eleven years 
would lead to the next concurrence a. D. 16 biss., and thenceforth 
the transposition at regular intervals of twenty years would be 
all that was needed, so long as there was no interference on 
other grounds. 

According to Dio Cassius, it was on other grounds that the 
transposition was made in a.p, 44. Claudius, we know, was a 
precisian in matters of ceremony: quedam circa cerimonias... 
domi forisque aut correxit aut exoleta revocavit aut etiam nova 
enstitutt, Sueton. Claud. 22; and his ordering the nundines to be 
shifted iepdv rwov évera may have been on one of the occasions 
mentioned by this author: observavitque sedulo ut quoties terra 
in urbe novisset, ferias advocata concione pretor indiceret: utque 
dira avi in urbe aut in capitolio visa, obsecratio haberetur, eamque 
tpse jure Max. Pont. commonito pro rostris populo preiret, sub- 
mota operarum servorumque turba. For at this time the nundine 
were fasti for both orders of the people, and it is quite conceiv- 
able that, to prevent the interruption of public business, they 
might on such an occasion be anticipated or postponed one day. 
But when once the method of periodical adjustment, as above 
explained, had come into operation, it is not likely that these 
occasional interruptions (which Dio intimates were not infre. 
quent) would be allowed to throw the cycle out of its proper 
order. From the nundines before to those after the irregular 
day the interval, I should suppose, would be still sixteen days, 
so that the n.1. forthe year would mark the stated days after as 
before the interruption. 

Henry Browne. 


Adversaria. 


1. The Roman Capitol. 


To the Editor of the Journal of Classical and Sacred Philology. 


Lospos, Oct. 20, 1856. 

Sm, 

THe question of the true site of the Roman Capitol cannot 
but be interesting to every scholar, and I have therefore ven- 
tured to appeal to your excellent Journal, the only tribunal 
before which such a question can be brought, respecting a judg- 
ment on the subject delivered in the recent number of the 
Quarterly Review. 

The writer of the article alluded to, who has done me the 
honour to notice my account of Rome, published in Dr Smith’s 
Dictionary of Ancient Geography, in terms far more flattering 
than it deserves, rests the whole issue of this much disputed 
point on the interpretation of the description in Tacitus of 
the storming of the Capitol by the Vitellians (Hist. m. 71). 
The subject is thus reduced to a very narrow compass; and 
as the Reviewer speaks “in the interest of Tacitus himself,”— 
to whom, it would seem, I have done some grievous wrong,— 
I trust I may be permitted to make the few following remarks. 

I must confess my surprise to find that a gentleman who in- 
sists so much on the “cautious and solid character of English 
scholarship,” and who is “unwilling that any cloud of ambiguity 
should lie” on the decisive passage which he has selected, should 
have defaced it by two mistranslations; and those, unluckily, in 
the very clauses on which the whole of the point in dispute 
depends. 

1. The words, “erigunt aciem per adversum collem usque 
ad primas Capitoline arcis fores,” are rendered, “they charge 
up the hill to the foot of the gates of the Capitoline fortress;” 
instead of, “to the first gates of the Capitoline fortress,” or 
rather “ citadel.” 

2. The clause—“ faces in prominentem porticum jecere, et 
sequebantur ignem; ambustasque Capitolii fores penetrassent, ni 
Sabinus revulsas undique statuas, decora majorum, in ipso aditu, 
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vice muri,-objecisset,” is translated : “So they threw torches into 
the projecting portico and followed the course of the fire. They 
would have burnt the gates of the Capitol, and burst in, had not 
Sabinus flung a number of statues, the monuments of our ances- 
tors, before them, and so blocked up the approach as with a 
wall:” instead of “ They would have burst in through the burnt 
gates,” &c., 

Every Latin scholar will see that these versions are contrary 
to grammar and the true meaning of words; and I think it may 
also be shewn that they are no less repugnant to common sense. 
The statues were not employed to stop the fire, but to stop the 
men who were following the fire. If the gates had not been 
burnt, the statues would not have been needed, as the gates 
would have -sufficed of themselves to keep out the assailants, 
In Comment No. 4 on this passage, the Reviewer remarks (p. 
425): “The Capitol would of course abound with statues; but 
we should not expect a bare fortification like the ancient Arx (if 
it is of the Arx proper that Tacitus is speaking) to furnish such 
precious materials for a hasty defence.” A strange remark from 
a gentleman who has evidently paid some attention to the sub- 
ject. The Arx was not “a bare fortification,’ but contained 
several temples, besides the celebrated one of Juno Moneta; and 
further, it is notorious that the whole summit of the hill abounded 
with statues. Indeed, Tacitus himself says, that those used on 
the occasion were “undique conquisitas”—brought together from 
all sides, | 

The mistranslation of the words “ primas fores” is still more 
important. The Reviewer renders them, as I have said, by “the 
foot of the gates;” but in Comment No. 5 they become “the 
front gates;” whence he appears to suppose that the temple had 
back gates or side gates. But, even had this been the case, 
what should have prevented the besiegers from immediately at- 
tacking them after being repulsed from the front gates? Being 
already at the temple, why should they have taken the trouble 
to descend the hill in order to mount it again by.climbing the 
hundred steps, setting fire to houses, &c. and thus to arrive at 
the same point as they had just quitted? Their proceedings, as 
explained by the Reviewer, may be illustrated as follows: A body 
of:-men rush up Ludgate Hill to capture St Paul’s cathedral ; 
they are prevented from entering the west gate by some statues 
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being flung before it; whereupon instead of proceeding at once 
to the north gate, they retrace their steps down Ludgate Hill; 
some of them, turning to the left, make their way up by Bennet’s 
Hill to the spot which they had just quitted; others, turning to 
the right, arrive again at the cathedral by burning down Pater- 
noster Row! The only way in which such a retreat could be ex- 
plained on any rational principle is, that they were repulsed by a 
barrier at the top of Ludgate Hill-before they reached the cathe- 
dral. A similar obstacle at the top of the Clivus Capitolinus I 
take to be the “primse fores” described by Tacitus as having 
been burnt, and replaced by the statues. 

These strange notions of the Reviewer's are illustrated by a 
plan equally strange. The temple, allowing it to have been on 
the southern summit of the Capitoline Hill, is wrenched 45 de- 
grees from its true position, it being universally agreed that it 
faced the south, as fairly represented in Becker's plan. The Re- 
viewer makes it face the south-east, in order that, like Mahomet’s 
miracle, the temple may come to the fire, as the fire will not 
come to the temple. It is hardly necessary to observe upon 
other incongruities in the plan, such as the want of an area 
before the temple, and the position of the Lucus and Clivus 
Asyli, the latter being made to lead up to the Capitol instead of 
to the Asylum! The ruin of the three columns is still designated 
as the temple of Saturn, though that view is, I believe, now 
almost universally abandoned even by the Germans. 

In a note at p. 426, the Reviewer says that in one of my 
subsidiary arguments I have given an interpretation “ grammati- 
cally inadmissible” of Ovid’s line, “Qua fert sublimes alta Moneta 
gradus;” though, on his own shewing, the passage is not amenable | 
to any laws of grammar. He sees no obscurity in the line, and 
illustrates it by a passage from Virgil which bears not the slight- 
est resemblance to it, except that ferre occurs in both. How- 
ever, if I have erred, I have in this case erred with Becker 
(Handb. p. 393), who also takes Ovid’s words to mean that the 
temple lay at the top. of a flight of steps; though he supposes 
that these steps led from the temple of Concord, at the top of 
the Forum, to that of Juno Moneta on the (his) Arx; a view 
which I have endeavoured to prove inadmissible. 

The preceding remarks will perhaps suffice to shew that this 
passage of Tacitus is not, as the Reviewer thinks, decisive in 
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favour of his own view; though, on the other hand, I have not 
pretended to assert that it settles the question the other way. I 
have not “clapped my hands and cried Eureka!” ‘I have merely 
ventured to say (p. 767) that, on a review of the whole evidence, 
the balance of probability appears to me to incline in favour of 
the Capitol having been on the northern summit. 


I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Yours very respectfully, 
THos. H. Dyer. 


II. Novarum lectionum et emendationum Specimen. 


(Concluded from Vol. 11. page 219.) 


De Corona, p.253, in. °O Braodnpav wept euod Kat Aéywv ds cond 
pev AaBdv, Bod 8 dvaddaas, GAN’ od ob ye, GAAA Bods pev Zyav, waices 8 
ovdéror day py oe obrot mavawow, ariadcarres typepov, Abjectis per 
¢yo» legendum aan’ del Bods. 

Ib. p. 246, fin. Ids ody dravrav év8ofdérara éBovdeicacbe enol reo- 
bévres. EEX TONAEZIOTATA librarius legit évdogérara. 

Ib. p. 325, in. Ov8 dca oupBeBothevxa—éspolos ipiv, dorep by 
ei éy rpvravy, péerov én rd Ajppa ovpBeBovdrevxa, x.r.€é. Junge OCHE- 
PANEI et lege dowepavel rpuravy. 

Ib. p. 522, fin. Midianse, Todd 8) padkiora mdvrav rovrp re Adyp 
mpocéxew tpas dei, xat pynpovetoat rotroy cal mpds €xaotoy dravray Sray 
ovros Aéyp. Ex OTAN corrige OTIAN. 

Ib. p. 597, Orat. contra Androt. TodAdy 8€ xal peyadwr dyabay 
rois GAXots “EAAnow xaréornoay airios av ob3 6 xpdvos Thy prijpny dpedeo- 
das Suvarai. Pro OYAEO-lege OYAEIC. : 

_ ZEschines contra Tim. p. 22, c. 158. Tept 8€ rav dporpérey 
rav Tydpxyouv devywv ras dmexOeias, dy yord por pédet, prnoOycopa, 
Librarius neglexit ov post XOY nam sensus postulat od devyov. 

Adv. Ctesiph. p. 67, c. 94. “Qore ra 8éxa rddavra, édpdvrav, ppo- 
yowvray, Brerdvroy Zhabov ipady ipedduevot, x.t.€. Ex TAOPONTON fac 
TIAPONTON. 

Ib. p. 83, c, 203. "Eyd 8 was xarnydpnxa; obre rdv idioy Bioy roy 
Anp. mpérepoy de~7Oov—apOova Byjov wai wodda Exwv Aéyew, 7 mavrov 
y by einv dmoporaros: dAda x.7.€. Pro AIOPOTATOC I]. ATOMQTATOS. 
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Isocrates, (Cf. Ed. Imm. Bekkeri. Oxonii, 1822, T. II.) 

p. 43 a Panegyrici. Kal rogovroy denpaprnxactw, dore rovs wpéds brrep- 
Bodiy rexovnpevovs (NEMpe Adyous) wpds Tovs dydévas Trois wept Trav iiev 
oupBoraiwy cxonovow, cowep dspoiws Sov ayorépous exew, GAN’ ov rovs 
pev adoadas tots 8 émdecruas x.t.é. Pro AC@®AAQC lege ASEAQC. 

Ib. p. 104 e Philippi. Wavoas raira xait—imnédecke rots émrvyryvope- 
vois peO dv ypij kal pds obs dei rods woAdcuous expépev. Valckenaerius 
pro A€I emendat A€I quod in viri cl. MSS. legimus. 

Ib. p. 142 c¢ Areopagitici. Oddéva ypdvov ras ebruyias Karacyelv 
ndvynOnpev, GANG raxéws 8ecxapipnoduefa—airas. Cod. Laurent. T, cu- 
jus recogniti lectiones amicus C. G. Cobet mihi dedit utendas, 
hic recte habet dad’ edbdws 8. x.1.€. 


Ib. p. 234 d Panathenaici. Kat rjy riyny sdupdpnyv—ére repi riy 
pirocohiay hv mpoeAdpuny, drvyiat riwés por Kat ovxoavriat yeydvace K.T.€. 
Pro ATYXIAI L AITIAI. 

Ib. p. 275 c. Todro 8€ fnbév odrw Bpayd nat pixpdy airiov éyévero 
x.r.é. Requiritur rpayd cal mixpdy. 

Orat. de Antid. p. 294, 8.19. Tatra 8—wouyijs dv8puis nat 3ofac- 
rixys épyov elvaz, Pro AOZACTIKHC I. CTOXACTIKHC. 


Ib. 8.297. Tis yap obe olde xai rods Adyous dAnOeorépous Soxodvras 
elvat rods ind trav eb dcaxetpévwv Aeyopevous # rovs ind raov 8aBeBAnpévor. 
Librarius male ed d:axecp. legit pro et8oxpovvray. 


#schyli Prometheus Vinctus, v. 144,— 
Aevoow, Ipopunbet, hoBepda 8 epotow socos 
dpixhn mpoojte mdypys 
Saxpvoy x.7.é, 
Pro SOBEPA |, ANO®EPA. 


Ib, v1. 226,— 
& 8 ovv epwrar’ airiay «af qvrwa 
aixi{erai pe, rovro 3) cadnne. 
draws tdaxtora roy watp@ov és Opdvoy 
xabéfer’, ebOis Saipoow veneer yépa x.T.€. 
Pro omac |. ene€l. 


Persarum vi. 752,— 


Tatra trois xaxois éudkav av8pdow didaoxera 
Oovptos Répkns x... 
' Pro rots 1, ros. 
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Lucianus, (Cf. Editio Caroli Jacobitz.) T. a. p.174. Libri qui 
inscrib. ‘Asoxnpurréyevos. “Oray yotv moAAdxis moujcwpey fbn mAnciov 
yeverOar rov rédous, cal éAriowper, Zumecdy te pixpoy-duapTyua,—dravra 
avérpee x.r.€é. pro DOIHCOMEN 1. OIHOQMEN. 


T.m. p. 271, fin. Libri qui inscr. Navigium seu Vota,— 
Zap. “Ers yap AOnvyow—eivas Soxeis x. 7.€. 
Aux. ‘Ymréuynoas: ey 8€ vnhew Suny nal ov mapa rd paveto Oat 
THY youn. 

Ex KAICYIIAPATO®ANEICOAI |. xat drap drodaivec Oa. 

Ib. p. 548, fin. Cynici, Ei pév def évds iSiou cyxnparos rois dyabois, 
ri mpérrot Gy paddov #) rou? Grep dvadecraroy trois dxoddoros éo7i, Kal dep 
GrevEawr ay otro pddwor éxyew; Pro ANAIA. legendum AHA. anééo- 
TaToV. 

Medise Comeedise poetarum fragmenta. (Vide Edit. Aug. 
Meineke, Berolini, 1841). ° 

Antiphanis STPATIOTHS. 

Téy radv pév os dnaf ris (edyov fyqyev pdvov, 
ondavov by rd xpipa meious cios viv ray dptuyar, 

Ejusdem FNOMAI MONOSTIXOI, 

167. Evxarappdéyynrés €ors ovynpds tpdros. 

Legendum oy pro ey. 

431. Odsels mixerpet rois Sedvorvyyxdat. 

Ex unciali scriptura OYACIENIXEIPEIN lege una littera 

mutata 
Ov Bet o° émtxaipew rots SedvervynKdcs. 

Diphili #PEaP, 

Ilodds rexvirns early 6 -xpdvos, & £éve, 
xaipes perandarrwoy mavras émi ra xeipova. 

Pro OAIOG lege #AYAOG; cur librarii in primis litteris errave- 
rint, causa nota. 


Epinici YIOBAAAOMENAI. 
B. édéhavra mepityer; A. purdv 
xeapovv dv0 xdas‘ ot Gy edéfas éxrrioe 
éys 8 rovro y’ éxmémwxa odXakts. 
B. ov8ev eddgavros yap Siapépes ovde ov. 
Pro oraecy lege oraerpy, cf. Menandri ’Opy7,—®iadeper Xatpe- 
pavros ovbe ypi. 
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Posidippi ANABAEDION. 
"Ey® pdyespow AapBavey dxjxoa 
ra Tay payelper wavra xa’ ékacroy xakd. 
dyrepyo\aBovvres EXeyov, 6 pév as ovK eyos 
piya xpitixny spds rotyrov, 6 8 dru ordya 
mommpov x. 7. é. 
Proera 1. ENETQ; pro WANTAKAGEKACTON I. TANGAKAGE KAC- 
TON; sic igitur distinguendum, 
"Ev eye pdyetpoy AapBaywy dxyjKoa 
ra Trav payeipwv wayf & xa éxdorov xaxd, x.7. é. 
Theogneti @A2MA. 
‘Avéorpopey cov riv Biov ra BiBXia. 
L. avarérpopey pro avéorpoder. 
Fragmentum Comicorum anonym. XLIX. 
Aéorow’ aracaéy, métrve’ Abnvaiwy drs, 
@s xaddv cov daiveras rd vedptov, 
as xadds 6 Tlapbevav, x1. é. 
In libris legebatur Adorowa 8 dravdéy rédewv, wérve AO. wos KT. 
xpnordy dvOpwrov & day ris eva pdvoy (ntav iy, 
Sper’ éx rovrov movnpovs mwévre maidas yeyovdras. 


Ex HFATENMONON Il, yay év pdvoy. 


Eubuli 1oN,— 
Mera ratra Oivywy peyaddnAour’ érecémre 
troydorpt ontav, aire Atpvordparos 
Bowrias mapjoay éyxédets Oeat x.7.€. 


Pro AIMNO 1. AIMAPO. 


Nicostrati ANTYAAOC,— 
‘AN’ .empidunv map’ avdpis, db yi Kal Geol, 
Taptxomm\ov mavy Kadov re xayabou 
riAroy péytoroy Gfiov Spaypis, dvoiv 
6Bodoiv, by ovx dv xaradayotmey nuepov 
rptov on xarecOiovres Sadexa: 

vs. 3 lege ita,— 
rpiay xarecOiovres dyres  Seodexa: 


nam post ONTEC rod xarecOiovres librarius alterum dyres omiserat. 
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Alexidis MANTEI3, 
7Q dvoruxeis Hpets doo werpaxdres 
viv tou Biov sappyoiay xat ry rpvpyy 
yuoati Sovros (dpuew avr’ edevépwv, x.7.é. 
Legitur in codd. d dvoruyeis jpeis werp. sed post HMEIC omise- 
tat librarius OCOI. | 
Fabul. incert. xm.— 
‘Os dors xaraxeioOas mpd Seimvov cupopa: 
odre yap invos Sirovbev ovdév’ av AdBor «.1.é. 
Lege don ors. 
Diodori Fabul. inc. 
Aerds yevdpuevos rois €xovos py POdver: 
Ex AITOCTENOMENOC fac AYTOCIIENOMENOC. 


Menandri KANH®OPO3, 


To yap mpobipos py movjcavr evruyeiy . 
evdatpovias laf drepnpavias rroceiy. 
Legendum, 


Td yap mpobvpews pr) movncarvras rye 
evdatpovias, ela trepnpavous sroteiv. 
Nobis comparantibus ré déomcr’ dvaf, poeta dedisse videtur, 


Aé€orow’ dvacca, mérve ‘AGnvaiwy mrdXs. 
Plutarchi Scripta Moralia (cf. Ed. Fr. Dibner, Paris, 1842). 


De Educatione Puerorum, p. 3, C. cap. 1v. MeydAn rot por mpéds 
pers xinoiv dorw avdpes, Epnoe, Aakedatpduos Kat €6n wal madeias x. 1. é. 
'ro KYHCIN I. KTHCIN. 


De audiendis poetis, p. 15, F.c. 1. M2 ypeis ody riy mouruchy 
epida ray Movoay éxxdmrapev—adrX Gov pev—evBpifec—meeLapev’ Sirov 
' darerai ros povons tH xXaptirt Kal Td yAuKY Tov Adyou Kal dywydy ovK 
capréy éorw ovde xevov, évravOa girogodiay cicdyopev «.t.é. Pro 
INOCMOYCHC lege TINOCCHOYAHC. 

Ib. p. 17, B. 

Td dé—xal rd 
Oeds pév airiay ves Bporois 
Grav xaxdcat Sopa trapnndny GéAp, 
adra 8¢ #dn xara Sdéav eipyra cai wicrw avrav, hy Cxovow ararny tepi Oeay 
al dyvosay, els pas exepdvrwy. Pro TAYTAA€HAH |, TAYTAAHAAAH. 
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Ib. p. 32, E. c. xm. ‘H pew od» pédurra ucts dy rois Spysuraros 
dvbeo.—e£avevpioxe: rd Aeéraroy pédrs nal xpnorieraroy «.t.€é. Legen- 
dum 7d yAvxiraroy. 


De Audiendo, C. xm. p. 44, F. “Oxov yap dpérou rues éeyxadpia 
Kal muperov kal v) Ala yirpas émidesxvipevos mBavéryros otk dpyowpovow 
Yrov Adyos tr’ dvBpds Grows yé tas Soxoivros fj Kadoupévov iroodpov 
mepavopevos, ovx Gv Cdws dvanvony twa—napacxo, mpos eawoy. Pro 
AAAgcrensac |. AaMocrenac. oe 


De Adulatore et Amico, p. 53-C. c. 1x. ‘O pév ddnOys piros odre 
pints €oTt mayrav—dadAd Tov dpicroy pdvor—ay py tis olov dpOaApias 
drroppo}}—axovra—avanArjnoy havAdryros.—Ta yap moAAd AavOavovow enor 
cai dnd rév Ody cal ard rév Biwov avadauBavovres. Legendum Ta ydp 
gadha. - 

Ib. c. 1x. p. 55 E. ‘O 82 xédkak—pdvp rapérera ro Bovdopere, 
avvadov det xai ovpdbeyyduevos. Repone re xodaxevopsrvy pro rh Bov- 
oper. 

De Amicorum Multitudine, C. v1. p..96 E. ‘Qorep of» 6 Bpidpeos 
éxaréy xepoly eis mevrnxovra hopay yaorépus, ovdey nuav mAéoy elye ray and 
dvoiv xepoiy pilav xoriay Stoccovvray ovras év Trois Pidois xpHotpoy Kai 1 
Aetroupyely modAois Evert, Kal Td cuvay@may kal rd cvvacxodeioPa Kal ovy- 
xdpyvev. Restituendum, otrw év rq moddois Pitas xpioba Kai 7d 


Aecroupyely K.7.€. 


Consolatio ad Apollonium, ¢. u. p. 102, B. “Ered obv nad xpdvs 
—éyyéyove Ty ovppopa—xadras -€xew vrédaBov, trav mapapvOyricay co 
peradotvas Aéyor mpds Gveow Tis AUTNS Kal mavAay Tay revOKdv Kal paraiov 
éduppav. Pro HENOIKON |. EYHEON. : 


Sapientum Convivium, c. x1v. p. 157, B. °H yap ody épGs—xai 
rovs pixpovs viv peév els pixpd Kopudp ovoréddovras éavrovs,—viy Se, ef pi Ta 
mavrov éxovow idiordy dua cat Baoréwy tn’ évdeias dmodciaba vopifovras; 
Pro MIKPOYC 1. MaPoYc. ; 


Apophthegmata Laconica, p. 208, E. c.r. “Addor’ Woy pir A- 
xdpevoy éx Oupidos td madapiou—erel 6 pis éemiorpapels Edaxe Thy xeipa 
x.r.é. Videtur primum OYPAC abiisse in ©YPAC, dein magis 
corrupta vox. 


De Iside et Osiride, p. 366, A. o. xxxvit. ‘Qs 8 Neidov ’Oaipidos 
dmoppony ovtas “Iodos odya yiv Exouss cal voui{ovow ob wacay, ddd’ Fs 6 
Neidos émPaive: oneppaivey «.r.é.' Pro €XOYG! lL. ACTOYCL 
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De Ei apud Delphos, c. v. p. 386. “Eors yap (nempe 15 el), ds 
trodapBavovas Acddol, cal rére mporyopdy eAeye Nixavdpos 6 lepeds, 8ynpua 
nat pop?) ris mpds roy Oedv évrevfews nal ragw ipyepouny év roils épariypacw 
éye. Pro IEPEYCOXHMA legendum IGPEYCCXHMA. 


De sera Numinis Vindicta, c.x. p. 555, A. Kal yap dpes évurvioy 
kat hagpara peOnpepwa, cal ypnopol Kai xaraBacia nal & re bdfav Eoxev 
airia Geod mepaiverOa, xetpavas émayes cal ddBous rois ovr Staxempévois. 
Pro X€IMQNAC legendum esse A€ICIAAIMONIAC sensus docet. 


An Seni sit gerenda Respublica, c. vi. p. 786, E. Od py dda 
kat xapts ebpen)s ) paprupodaa Trois Epyots Kat cuvapthAdpevos Zrawvos—oldy 
tt pds xat ydvopa rh xalpovre ris dperijs mpooribnas x.r.é. Pro HMAPTY- 
POYCA legendum OMAPTOYCA. 

De vitando re alieno, c. m1. p. 828, D. ‘Os yap 7 Uvdia rois 
‘AOnvatois—reixos EtirAwov S8dvar rdv Oedv %py—ovlras ypiv 5 eds didwor 


Evdivny tpdmefav kal Kepapedy dexavny xal TpaXY iudriov, dav édevOepos Cay 
édiopev. Pro TPAXY |. DAXY. 


De Esu Carnium, L c. v. p. 995, A. Ovderi yap force 1d avOparrov 
capa Tay ext capxohayig yeyovsray, ob ypumdrns xEiAous,—ov xotdias evrovia 
kal mvevparos Oeppdrns, rpéyrat xai xarepyacacba duvary 16 Bapv Kal cpewdes. 
Pro TPEWAI 1. HE VAL. 

Ib. c. vi. p. 995, E.—réy fAsov 82 dépos Sypoi xai wAyOous dvabvpsdo~ 
tev axénreav abpraavres, ov xafapdy ovdé Napsrpdy adrAd Buby Kal axdvady 
xal ddoOdvovra tails ai-yais dpdpev. Pro adda Bidcov 1. add’ dpvdpdv. 

Ib. c. o. p. 997, F.  Sudree 8€ yas mérepor BéAriov eEnpepoior raov 
irocdper, of nal réxva—éobiew xedevovres—i UvOaydpas xal "Epsedordijs, 
eOi{ovres etvas kai mpos ra GAAG yevn Oixalovs; Legendum cai mpds rd ddoya 


Sexaiovs. . 


Symposiacee Questiones, L. I. Q.v.¢.2. Of 8€ xapievres ev rp 
nd0e rovre yevdpevot, THY hoviy pdyny eis rd ew xa PbéyyecOar péya nat 
pérn mpoievra. Pro MELA I. METPA. 

Ib L. ITT. Q. v. c. 2, p. 652, B.1.19. ‘Os yap goexe, pddcora & ws 
elpnxaper, oixact trois mpeaBvrats of peOvovres: Od Kal mpwcairara ynpdow 
ol pidowor x.7.€ Pro of peOvovres 1. of véoe peBiovres. 

fb. L. IV. Q. v. c. 2, p. 670, A. 1.8. ef 8€ Biapoppov 4% Us Kat 
Oorepdv (dAX’ od) xavOdpou tiv dYyw dromadrepov fH ri vow dpovodrepov. 
Pro AMOYCOTEPON ]. MYCAPOTE PON. 

Ib. 1.10. Thy d€ Sy aroxpyorica: xal ryacba A€yourw xpwrn yap 


oxicaca th mpodxovrt THs dpuyis, ds pact, Thy ynv, ixvos dpdoews eOnne 
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x.r.é. Recte emendatum dé ris xpeias: pro dmoxpnorjou, tum dele 
nai et pro rijs dpuyis 1. rod puyxous. 

Ib. c. 3, F.L 5. Kat ydp j ypda nal rd dra xai roy dupareoy Acrapdérys 
nal rd dApupdy foixe Oavpacios. Scaligerus Aauupéy pro dApupdp. 

Ib. Q. vir. c. 2, p. 672, B. 1.52. Of pi morotvres otvoy pedirevoy 
alvovew, tropappdocorres THY yAvKUTHTa olydders pifas at aiornpais. Pro 
OINQAECI |. ofaA€ CI. Cf. seqq. : 

Ib. L. VI. Q. x. p. 696, F. Thy d€ rrclorny alriav—y Spipirns ele 
1d yap hurdv drdvrov éradécraroy, dare kal rd codxov aird kai rd EUAov Kal 
rd Epvos dvarenAjoba x.r.é. Gatakerus pro EPNOC I. OPION. 

Ib. L. VIIL Q. rm. . 2, p. 732, A. 1.35, Of 8€ nail ra voojpara 
ry pvow, domep répara yervay aftovot,—rd dyay xal rd padAov éviow mabav 
xawwérnra Kal Svapopay arudaivovres: x.t.é. Pro KAITA 1. KAINA. 

De Mulierum Virtutibus, p. 248, C. Of 3 dws riy Aeyoperny 
Xipaspay Spos ayrndsoy yevovevar acl, cat morely dvaxhdoes kal avaxavoes év 
T@ Spee xaderds nai wupaddes, ip’ dv papaivecOas rovs xaprovs. Valcken. 
@EPEI pro OPEL. Pro XAAEIIAG legendum censeo AACEINA.! 


III. Admodum in Salvianus. 


Few of the old editors have done so much to clear up the 
grammatical and historical difficulties of their author, as Ritters- 
husius has in his edition of Salvianus. Yet Barth seems to be 
justified in disputing his interpretation of admodum. (Ad- 
versar. lib. 29, c. 3). ‘ Legitur in editione ultima amici olim 
nostri C. Rittershusii pagina 1. Omnes admodum homines &c. +i 
admodum eleganter, non pro fere ut putavit interpres doctissimus, 
sed vi quadam suavi intendendi, pluribus locis Salviano positum. 
Ita hoc loco ad unum omnes non tamen violenta quadam vi, sonat; 
cum neminem scriptorum exceptum velit...Sic Cassianus lib. 1 de 
Incarn. ad omnes admodum Gallie civitates flebiles confessionis 
suse litteras dedit. Videtur capienda vocula ut sonat, justo ae 
dam modo omnes.” 

In the passages cited below only one will occasion any diffi- 
culty, if we accept this translation (Cf. Hand, Tursell, i. 175), I 


1 Ex magna emendationum copia, mendantur; id egi, reputans quantam 
qu in variis opusculis a nobis edite _ipse utilitatem spe perceperim ex brevi 
sunt, quasdam selegi, que paleogra- conspectu hujusmodi emendationum. 
phica ratione aut leni mutatione com- 
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mean the last citation under the first head (Lib. ii. p. 39). It 
cannot be denied that there is an extravagance in the antithesis: 
“While all David’s subjects to a man were in pursuit, a very small 
remnant only shared the flight of their king.” Still it is easier to 
pardon such an extravagance in a rhetorical writer, than to 
assign a@ restrictive meaning to admodum in any of the other ex- 
tracts. See especially p. 119, where it is opposed to pene; p. 308 
totos se admodum Deo impendentes; and p. 198. 

1; Licet omnes admodum filii membra parentum esse vide- 
antur, non putandi sunt tamen membra eorum esse a quibus 
affectu cceperint discrepare. De Gubern. Dei, iii. p. 62. (ed. 
Baluz. Paris 1669).—Omnes admodum sancti in libris sacris inter 
discriminum imminentium metus et persecutorum gladios consti- 
tuti, preesens judicium Dei postulant. Ibid. ii. p. 40.—lIlla quee 
beatissimus Paulus pertulit, immo que in libris postea de religione | 
conscriptis omnes admodum Christianos Iegimus pertulisse. Ibid. 
iii. p. 50.—Omnes enim admodum se laudari volunt. Nulli grata 
reprehensio est. Ibid. viii, p. 184.—Adeo illic omnes admodum 
regio aut intertexta vineis, aut florulenta pratis &c. Ibid. vii. p. 
151.—Omnes enim admodum in perditionem ruunt, aut certe, ut 
aliquid dicam lenius, pene omnes. Ibid. vi. p. 119.—Jubet enim 
Deus ut cuncti egentibus sua tribuant: cuncti admodum aliena 
pervadunt. Ibid. iii. p. 57.—Omnes admodum homines, pie magis 

quam sapienter, eos qui nobis curse sunt cupimus quam diutissime 
esse nobiscum. Epist. v. p. 205.—Omnes admodum homines, qui 
pertinere ad humani officii culturam existimarunt ut aliquod lin- 
guarum opus studio ingeniorum excuderent, id speciali cura ela- 
borarunt, ut sive utiles res ac probas, sive inutiles atque improbas 
stylo texerent, seriem tantum rerum nitore verborum illustrarent, 
causisque ipsis quas loqui vellent, loquendo lucem accenderent. ° 
De Gubern. Dei, Preef. p. 1—Jam si addenda est ipsius fugee ra- 
tio, quale illud fuit, cum tantus rex, tanti nominis, cunctis regibus 
altior, mundo major, omnes admodum suos cum paucissimis suis 
fugeret. Ibid. ii. p. 39. 

2. In Afris vero pene omnibus nihil horum est, quod ad 
utrumque pertineat, id est, bonum seque ac malum: quia totum 
admodum malum. Ibid. vii. p. 166.—Vendunt nobis hostes lucis 
usuram. Tota admodum salus nostra commercium est. Ibid. vi. 
p. 148.—In nullo sibi parcentes, sed totos se admodum Deo 
impendentes. Advers. Avar. iv. p. 308.—Cf. Exoceptis tamen 

Vow. III. December, 1856. 24 
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perpaucis ferme sanctis atque insignibus viris,...exceptis, inquam, 
his quos loquor, quos utique etiam in illa tune generali admodum 
colluvione vitiorum recte minorum criminum reos fuisse credimus, 
De Gubern. Dei, vii. p. 153. 

3. Solse spectaculorum impuritates sunt, que unum admodum 
faciunt et agentium et aspicientium crimen. Ibid. vi. pp. 123, 
124.—Nos non possumus causa esse divisi. Idem enim nobis ad- 
modum metus est, etiamsi non eadem videtur offensa. Epist. iv. 
p. 198. 

4, Neque ulli admodum preter summos a vastatione latro- 
cinii populantis immunes, nisi qui fuerint ipsis latronibus pares. 
De Gubern. Dei, v. p. 103.—Et quidem licet nullum admodum 
‘malum facinus ratione subsistat, quia rationi non possunt scelera 
conjungi, nullum tamen est, ut puto, vel inrationabilius, vel insa- 
nius, Ibid. iv. p. 77.—Nulla enim admodum tum spiritui cum 
corpore, id est, nulla divine indoli cum terreno hoste luctatio 
est. Epist. v. p. 206.—Cf. a corrupt passage in Epist. iv. p. 198. 

5. Semper admodum cibo, nunquam detractione saturamur. 
De Gubern. Dei, iii. p. 54.—In the following passage it seems un- 
certain whether admodum should be taken with semper or with 
grave. Quod quidem licet semper admodum grave sit, tunc 
tamen magis intolerabile. Ibid. vi. p. 136. 

In two passages the word is found in the ordinary sense of 
“sreatly,” “utterly.” Si non perire admodum verba eestimant 
quee nihil loquentibus prosint. Ibid. iv. p. 87.—Diximus...contra 
eos admodum esse quod agnoverint veritatem, Ibid. v. init. 
p. 97.—Similarly, Vidimus...decrepitos Christianos, imminente 
admodum jam excidio civitatis, gulee ac lascivise servientes. 
Ibid. vi. p. 139. When the ruin of the state already hung full upon 
them.—Quis enim non cum ipsis suis iniquitatibus moritur, et cum 
ipsis admodum atque in ipsis sceleribus sepelitur? Ibid. v. p. 114. 
Who is not buried altogether with and in his own sins ? 

J. E. B. Mayor. 


IV. On some uses of the word limes. 


CERTAIN military operations of the army under Germanicus 
are thus described in a well-known passage of Tacitus (Ann. i. 50). 
“At Romanus agmine propero silvam Ceesiam limitemque a Ti- 
berio ccoeptum scindit, castra in limite locat, frontem ac tergum 
vallo latera conceedibus munitus.” The word limes is universally 
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assumed to mean here some kind of wall, dyke, or other con- 
tinuous fortification, which bounded the Roman empire and kept 
out the barbarians. Lipsius saw the difficulty of taking it with 
scindit, and proposed to read scandit. Cluvier objected that 
silvam would then require another verb. Freinsheim replied that, 
if the forest were on the side of a hill, it might be scaled as. well 
as a rampart. Subsequent editors have reasonably demurred to 
the suggestion, and busied themselves with finding a meaning for 
the received text. To the obvious interpretation usually adopted, 
that Germanicus cleared his way through the forest and cut a 
hole in the rampart through which his army might pass, there is 
no philological objection; the use of the operation is not so 
obvious. As the steep face of the rampart (the supposition of a 
regular wall it is not worth arguing against) was turned towards 
the Germans, the Romans could leap down easily enough, or, if 
the height were too great, could quickly fill up as much of the 
ditch as was necessary. To cut a hole in the supposed rampart 
would only enable the Germans to transgress the line subsequently 
without difficulty. Accordingly other editors take scindit to 
mean that the ariny “crossed” the rampart. But Tacitus does 
not use precise words with vague and scarcely tolerable mean- 
ings: nor can we have recourse to a zeugma, for limitem not 
silvam is the nearer word to scindit. But the context renders 
both explanations still less tenable. Where did the army en- 
camp? If on the top of the vallwm, or in any way including part 
of the entire lines, why adopt such a singular mode of defence 
as concedes at the sides, while front and rear had, as usual, a 
vallum? If in the ditch, a more helpless situation can hardly be 
conceived, to say nothing of the terms employed. If in a hole 
in the vallum, why place concedes at the side, or make a fresh 
vallum behind, since the Germans could only get there by forcing 
a passage in front? Ido not say that any of these difficulties are 
quite insuperable, but they are very serious. It is therefore rea- 
sonable to ask whether the meaning of limitem may not have 
been too readily taken for granted. To answer this question, we 
must briefly examine the history of the word, which is confusedly 
treated in the lexicons. 

The etymology of limes! points at once to its early employ- 


1 From limus, ‘transverse,’ and co. fromeo,see Dr Donaldson’s Varronianus, 
On the derivation of nouns in -es, -itis, 24, 419. The old word limus, preserved 
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ment in the partition of assigned land. It is there applied to the 
balks or strips of uncultivated soil by which the square plots 
were separated from each other according to a regular system 
based on celestial observations. These balks were universally in 
theory, and generally in practice, further appropriated as public 
roads. Now from their primary and secondary uses and from their 
appearance are derived all the various meanings of limes. First, 
they were boundaries. Hence the familiar but not very common 
meaning either of limits, or of the outward signs by which limits 
are marked. The word however, after it had transgressed its 
proper reference, seems in the case of land to have been used 
only of artificial signs of limits as opposed to the natural features 
of a country, (“In plurimis locis, in quibus barbari non fluminibus 
sed limitibus dividuntur, stipitibus magnis in modam muralis 
sepis funditus jactis atque connexis barbaros separavit.” Spar- 
tian. Hadr. 12. ‘Limes ergo est quodcumque in agro opera ma- 
nuum factum est ad observationem finium.” Aggen. De agr. 
qual. pp. 2, 3. - “ Territoria inter civitates, id est inter municipia 
et colonias et preefecturas, alia fluminibus finiuntur, alia summis 
montium jugis ac divergiis aquarum, alia etiam lapidibus positis 
presignibus, qui a privatorum terminorum forma differunt: 
glia etiam inter binas colonias limitibus perpetuis diriguntur.” 
Sic. Flac. De cond. agr. p. 163); and specially of the posts pro- 
perly called termini’ (“ Limites in agris nunc termini, nunc vie 


in limis oculia, ia recognised by the Saxum antiquum ingens, campo quod 
grammarians, Agrimensores, and Arno- forte jacebat, 

bius. Even when the proper astrono- Limes agro positus litem ut discerneret 
mical determination of the cardo and arvis ; 

decumanus was disregarded, the trans- (where see Wagner's note): otherwise 


verseness of the limites was strictly pre- 
served. ‘‘Nam nec illis coloniis hoc 
homine quicquam injurie factum est, 
quod kardines loco decimanorum obser- 
vantur, decimani loco kardinum : omnis 
limitum conexio rectis angulis contine- 
tur, extremitas mensuraliter obligata 
est, &c.” Hyginus De limit. constit. p. 
181 of Die Schriften der rimischen Feld- 
messer, edited by Blume, Lachmann, 
and Rudorff. 

1 The word is used not in this but in 
the preceding more general sense by 
Virgil, 2n. xii. 898 ; 


there would be a bald pleonasm. But 
in Georg. I. 126, 

Ne signare quidem aut partiri limite 

campum 

Fas erat, 

we have the strict ancient sense, signare 
being used in distinct opposition. So 
also the Theodosian Code, m1, xxvi. 4; 
‘‘si veteribus finem cum signis limes in- 
clusus congruum erudita arte prestite- 
rit.” Godefroi’s note should be consulted ; 
but he does not seem to know that a 
signum or terminus was ever called limes. 
It is indeed a late usage, nor have [ 
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transversee.” Fest. Exc. p. 116 Mill. “Usque adeo ut eos [car- 
bones] substernere soleant, qui limites figunt, ad convincendum 
litigatorem, quisquis post quantalibet tempora exstiterit, fixumque 
lapidem limitem non esse contenderit.” August. De civ. Det. xxi. 
4). Secondly, from the employment of the balks as roads limes 
came to mean any kind of path or way. This purely general 
meaning is however almost confined to the poets, especially to 
Ovid. Usually there is some reminiscence of the third charac- 
teristic of the balks, their appearance. Their simplest aspect is 
as regular strips or bands having a certain uniform width, be it 
great or small. Hence limes is appropriately used of the Zodiac 
(Ovid, Met. ii. 130), of the trail or wake of meteors (several au- 
thors), of the stripes (= strips), not lines, as the lexicons say, in 
some gem resembling an agate (Plin. H. N. xxxvii. 10. § 69). But 
further the well trodden balks, leading between blocks of corn or 
vines, would appear as grooves or hollow ways upon the surface 
of the country. Accordingly this idea of channeling is promi- 
nent in many derivative applications. Thus the word is used of 
the bed of a river (Ovid, Met. xviii. 548; Propert. 1v. iv. 50(?); 
Iv. ix. 60; Plaut. Pen, ur. iii. 181); of the wake of a swimmer 
(Ovid, Her. xviii. 133) and perhaps of a ship; and often, especially 
with the verb agere (used also by the Agrimensores), of the lane 
of dead made by a warrior as he cuts his way through an ad- 
verse host. . | 

From these instances it is easy to see how appropriately a 
lane, “ride,” or unpaved military road cleared through a region 
of thicket and forest might be termed a limes. Such I believe to 
be the meaning of the word in the above passage of Tacitus. 
In this way scindit retains a natural force with silvam and mili- 
tem alike, though not the same with both?. Germanicus cleft 


same thing as ripa. In a passage ‘of 
Seneca, De benef. i. 14 (‘‘ nos, quum 


been able to find even the more general 
sense, from which it recedes, in the ear- 


lier of the Agrimensores. The transi- 
tion appears in the last clause of the 
passage quoted above from St Augus- 
tine. 

1 «¢Nune vos mihi amnes estis: vos 

certum est sequi. 

Si benedicetis, vostra ripa vos sequar ; 
Si maledicetis, vostro gradiar limite.” 


Surely limiée cannot here mean the 


ista precipimus, benignitatis fines in- 
trorsus referre, et illi minus laxum limi- 
tem aperire”), the idea of a river appears 
to be intended. Cf. Stat. Thebd. i. 16. 

2 The following examples of nearly 
similar syllepses are taken from Boetti- 
cher’s Prolegomena, p. Ixxviii. ‘‘ Hine 
militum, inde locorum asperitas.” Ann. 
ii, 89. ‘‘Tribuni cum terrore et arma- 
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(penetrated through *) the forest, and cut a lane,—cut the lane 
which Tiberius had only begun. At night he encamped in the 
‘lane’ itself, caused a ditch to be dug across it and the earth to 
be thrown up into a vallum in the front and rear of the army, and 
at either side piled the felled trunks and branches into barri- 
cades supported by the standing trees?, When he had emerged 
from the dense Ceesian forest, through which he had thus been 
obliged to-hew his way, he threaded certain intricate glades 
opening among thickets (inde saltus obscuros permeat). 

It now becomes necessary to support this interpretation by 
other passages, and to examine those which have been adduced 
to shew that limes sometimes means a fortified line along the 
boundary of the Roman Empire. From Anz. ii. 7 (“cuncta inter 
castellum Alisonem ac Rhenum novis limitibus aggeribusque per- 
munita”) we can gather only that limites were means of defence: 
that roads or lanes through the forest answered such a purpose, 
will appear presently. It is very unlikely that limites can be 
identical with aggeres, which were probably in this case local 
dykes across ranges of high and dry land dividing morasses. 
Again in Germ. 29 (“Non numeraverim inter Germaniz populos, 
quamquam trans Rhenum Danubiumque consederint, eos qui 
decumates agros exercent. Levissimus quisque Gallorum et 
inopia audax dubie possessionis solum occupavere. Mox limite 
acto promotisque preesidiis sinus imperii et pars provincize haben- 
tur”) the same observation will hold good: it is moreover un- 
natural that the phrase limitem agere should be employed in an 
unusual sense®. In Hist. ili, 21—25 there is a minute account 


torum catervis volitabant.” Hist. ii.88. tem [who just before “subito ex omni- 


‘* Mixti copiis et letitia.” Agric. 25. 

1 Ritter is, I believe, the only editor 
who has found any difficulty in apply- 
ing scindit directly to silvam. There is 
however a slight zeugma, scindit be- 
ing chosen specially with reference to 

3 An operation of this kind is thus 
described by Cesar (B. G. iii. 29). “‘ Re- 
liquis deinceps diebus Cesar silvas cx- 
dere instituit; et, ne quis inermibus 
imprudentibusque militibus ab latere 
impetus fieri posset, omnem eam mate- 
riam, que erat cxeea, conversam ad hos- 


bus partibus silve evolaverunt’’] collo- 
cabat, et pro vallo ad utrumque latus 
exstruebat.” As Cesar is describing 
the day’s progressive work, and not the 
night’s repose, we hear nothing of en- 
trenchments in front or rear: by vallo 
he means a barricade, having in view 
the palisade which stood on the dyke of 
a complete vallum. 

8 Lipsius felt the difficulty, for he 
proposes to read aucto. Gronovius de- 
fends the MS. reading in an excellent 
note, and then perversely interpolates 
the notion of a fortified boundary. 
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ef the battle fought near Cremona between the Flavian and 
Vitellian parties. Antonius, hearing of the approach of the 
Vitellians, posted his own army on and on both sides of the via 
Postumia; the 13th legion on the convex causeway of the road 
itself (in ipso vise Postumise aggere), touching them on the left 
(cui juncta a leevo) the 7th Galbian in the open plain, and next 
the 7th Claudian guarded in front by an agrestis fossa; on the 
right the 8th per apertum limitem, then with a small interval 
(mox) the 3rd shut off by thick bushes. Now what does Tacitus 
mean by apertum limitem ? Surely either an ordinary balk used 
as a road, or a road of the same nature though, it may be, not 
used for mensuration: in either case there would be peculiar force 
in apertus, beside its use in distinguishing this part of the field 
of battle ;: applied to. part of a high road it is superfluous. Some 
editors however take limes to be the flat border which ran on 
each side of some of the great roads. If so, why do we hear of 
it on one side only, the legion which stood on the open plain on 
the other side being in contact with (juncta) the legion on the 
central agger? And what evidence is there that these borders 
were ever called limites? The 25th chapter, it may be answered. 
There we are told how Antonius rallied his almost defeated 
forces, charged the enemy with success, and how the conquerors 
spread in pursuit per limitem vie. But it would be strange for ° 
them to confine themselves to the borders; still stranger, to a 
single border: and we never hear of a road with only one. If 
therefore the reading is sound, I think we must, however awk- 
wardly, take limes view for the whole width of the road, including 
the borders, if there were any, which we have seen to be unlikely. 
But the phrase is unknown elsewhere!; and we ought probably 


1 There are two prima facie excep- 
tions. In Liv. xxii. 15 Minucius is 
said to have been sent to occupy the 


is beautifully illustrated by the passage. 
At this particular point the via Appia 
passed along a deep cutting hewn in the 


narrow pass overhanging the sea above 
Tarracina (saltum, qui super Tarracinam 
in artas coactus fauces inminet mari), 
lest the Carthaginian army should make 
its way into the Roman territory inmu- 
nito Appice limite. To take limes here 
as a border of the via Appia makes non- 
sense; and it is of no force if taken to 
mean simply the entire width of the 
road. In reality the true idea of limes 


rock, and Livy could properly speak of 
the danger of leaving ‘‘the channel of the 
Appia unguarded.” ‘‘ Appius eut un ro- 
cher quasi tout pareil & combattre pres 
de la ville de Terracine, qui bouchoit le 
passage & son entreprise. Pour la conti- 
nuation de laquelle il fit faire une ouvert- 
ure dans le dit rocher & coups de ciseaux 
et de marteaux....le tout enclos entre 
deux murailles tres haultes, faictes de la 
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to read limitem viam (a for sx), and infer that the scribe did not 
understand the Tacitean use of two accusatives without a con- 
junction. 

The operation begun by Tiberius is supposed to be thus 
alluded to by Velleius Paterculus (ii. 120) “ Ultro Rhenum cum 
exercitu transgreditur. Arma infert, quse arcuisse pater et patria 
contenti erant; penetrat interius, aperit limites, vastat agros, urit 
domos,...in hiberna revertitur.” The phrase aperit limites might 
without much constraint mean “he enlarges the bounds” (sc. of 
the Empire); but this would be a strangely general proposition to 
insert among the particular acts of a campaign. But it is philo- 
logically impossible that it can mean “he makes fortified fron- 
tiers,” with or without the idea of enlarged domain. On the 
other hand aperit is a regular word for the clearing of a path}, 
and the phrase “he opens out forest-roads ” ranges well -with the 
other specific acts mentioned. The evidence afforded by the 
Augustan Historians is rather vague. When Spartianus tells us 
(Had. 12) that in many places, where the barbarians are separated 
from the empire not by rivers but limitibus, Hadrian kept them 
out by constructing a strong palisade, the fact excludes instead 
of supporting the meaning of “fortified lines,” and shews that we 
must understand mere frontiers as opposed to the bounds set by 
physical geography. From the third century onwards limes fre- 
quently means the frontier of the empire, almost the “Marches,” 
and is so used in the Theodosian Code and Digest. Certain 
armies (limitanei milites) and officers were specially assigned for 
its defence, and we hear much of isolated forts?; but never of 


matiere mesme du roc, lissees et polies 
comme tables de marbre.” _Bergier, 
Hist. des gr. chemins de (Empire, p. 
158. The other passage is in Statius’s 
description of the making of the Via 
Domitiana (Sylv. rv. iii. 41). 

Hic primus labor inchoare sulcos 

Et rescindere limites, et alto 

Egestu penitus cavare terras ; 

Mox haustas aliter replere fossas etc. 
First, a thin furrow was cut on each 
side to mark the extent of the intended 
road, then the strips between were ripped 
up (“submovebanturinterstitia,” Barth), 
then they were dug and cleared out toa 


certain depth, then filled in with harder 
materials, &c. Here limes may be either 
simply the strip before it is dug, or the 
channel which it becomes by digging ; 
in the latter case we have an exact pa- 
rallel to the passage of the Annals, re- 
scindere occurring for semmdit. In nei- 
ther case have we anything to do with a 
Jinished road like the Via Postumia. 

1 It is used with limes by Hyginus 
(De lim. const. p. 192). ‘ Limitibus se- 
cundum suam legem latitudines dabimus, 
et aperiri in perpetuum cogemus.” 
* See Godefroi on Cod. Theod. vu. 


XV. 
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fied lines, except locally, when more express words are used!. 
s Posthumius is appointed by Valerian (Ep. ap. Treb. Pol. 
F Tyr. 3) ‘Transrhenani limitis dux et Gallise preeses ”; and 
thortly afterwards (c. 5) hear of the Germans making an 
id and destroying “nornulla castra quee Posthumius per sep- 
annos in solo barbarico edificaverat”; and again of cities, 
3s, and soldiery established “in solo barbarico” by Probus 
Vopisc. Prob. 13)2. Returning to earlier times, we find Livy 
¢ limes for cross roads, probably balks (xxii. 12; xxxii. 13; 
y, 28); and also for an avenue leading to a public place 
i. 24: “et extra [Chalcidem] limes mille ferme passus, in 
lemizs gymnasium ferens, pediti equitique hostium liberum 
um preberet: eo limite Athenienses...signa extulerunt”). 
idea of an avenue seems likewise to belong to Cicero’s hope 
to patriots “quasi limes ad cceli aditum patet” (Somn. Scip. 
nd Ovid’s picture of the approach to the palace of the Sun 
. i. 19; “Quo simul acclivo Climeneia limite proles Venit”), 
the passages which most clearly support the view here 
tained are two in Frontinus (Strateg. i. 3. § 9; 5. § 10). 
sles, we are told, being besieged had but two means of exit : 
ne side he made (duxit) a large ditch; as if to keep out the 
1y; on the other “limitem agere ccepit, tanquam per eum 
turus,” The besiegers guarded the limes, and he escaped by 
litch. Again Domitian, “cum Germani more suo e saltibus 
bscuris latebris subinde impugnarent nostros, tutumque re- 
sum in profunda silvarum haberent, limitibus per centum 


Ledebur (Land uw. Volk der Bruc- 
308) naively remarks on the sup- 

limites Tiberti: ‘‘Es ist aber 
ehmen, dass bei diesen Landweh- 
veniger die eigentlichen Granzen 
andes, als vielmehr die zum Schutz 


esonders eignenden Terrain-Gegen- 


3, als Fliisse, Berge, Siimpfe benutzat 
n sind, diesen Granzwallen gris- 
festigkeit zu geben. Eine Besti- 
y fiir diese Annahme finden wir 
> sogleich naher zu betrachtenden 

von Befestigungen, u. 8. w.” 
x (Rom. Gesch. i. (3). 15) discreetly 
23 the limes altogether: Mr Meri- 
R. H. v. 31, 2) is bolder. 


30 Fl. Vopisc. Tac. 3; Amm. Mar. 


XVII. 13; XXVI. 4; XxIx. 6, In xxi. 
3 the words ‘‘vicino limite quodam per- 
rupto” are not easy on any interpreta- 
tion: possibly milite is the true reading : 
the two words are often interchanged in 
MSS. In xxx. 9, Valentinian is called 
“‘oppidorum et limitum conditor tem- 
pestivus :” but Ammian’s common mean- 
ing, “frontier”, may stand, if we remem- 
ber that at this time a frontier implied 
a frontier army. ; 

8 ‘Ttaque et stratum militari labore 
iter seepe deserimus compendio ducti ; et, 
si rectum limitem ruptitorrentibus pontes 
inciderint, circumire cogemur.” Quint. 
Inst. 11. 13, § 16. 
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viginti millia passuum actis non mutavit tantum statum belli, sed 
subjecit ditioni suse hostes, quorum refugia nudaverat.” Will it 
be believed that this passage has been adduced to support the 
meaning of a line of fortification? The last words “quorum 
refugia nudaverat” sufficiently explain how rude forest-roads, 
piercing into the enemy’s country, are useful defences of a fron- 
tier. It is no reproach to the earlier scholars, accustomed only 
to European warfare, that the idea did not present itself to their 
minds. We however are able to profit by the experience of our 
colonies; and it is interesting to read the Duke of Wellington’s 
opinion on the only safe way of securing the Cape from Kafir 
incursions (Speech of Feb. 5, 1852, in Hansard’s Debates, Ser. Ul. 
Ixix. 175). “The operations of the Kafirs have been carried on 
by the occupation of extensive regions, which in some places are 
called jungle, in others bush, but in reality it is thickset, the 
thickest wood that could be found anywhere. * * I have had a 
great deal to do with such guerilla warfare, and the only mode 
of subduing a country. like that is to open roads into it so as to 
admit of the transport of troops with the utmost facility. * * It is 
absolutely necessary roads should be opened immediately into 
these fastnesses. The only fault I can find with Sir Harry Smith’s 
operations is, that he has not adopted the plan of opening such 
roads, after he had attacked and taken possession of those fast- 


nesses.” 
F, J. A. Horr. 


Notices of New Books. 


HEsycuir q. v. f. Editionis specimen - proponit Mauricius Scuint. 
Jens, sumptibus Frederici Maukii. 1856. 


{More than a century has elapsed since Alberti’s cumbrous and costly 
volumes were given to the world; since which time the publication of 
inedited grammars and lexicons, and the new editions of Suidas, and the 
Etymol. Magn., have discovered the sources of many glosses, and have 
supplied the means of correcting others. M. Schmidt, a frequent con- 
tributor to the Philologus, and editor of Didymus Chalcenterus, has 
undertaken with the aid of these new materials to prepare such a criti- 
cal edition of Hesychius “ut Albertina farragine in posterum sine damno 
careamus.” The sheet before us, the first sheet of the lexicon, is pub- 
lished as a specimen. But the editor shall speak for himself. ‘ Recteno 
vero an secus fecerit Fredericus Maukius, redemptor harum plagularum 
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honestissimus, quod, cum tot alat Germania philologos inlustres, quibus 
ego neque acumine neque lectione sim comparandus, mihi potissimum 
hanc Hesychii post Albertum denuo edendi provinciam impesuerit, hoc 
ipsum quod gravissimum est minus liquet. Itaque de futuri editoris 
indole atque dotibus ingenii ut viri docti exactius ferre judicium possint, 
prodire jussimus hoc editionis tamquam previum specimen, ejusdem ima- 
ginis ad normam expressum, quam absoluti operis habemus animo con- 
ceptam. Patebunt certe hinc ris xaracxevis ra edagn, quibus si publicis 
commodis pro virili consuluisse visus ero, habebo quod mihi gratuler. 
Vos vero, si qui eritis, lectores spectatissimi non dimittam nisi enixe 
rogatos, ut benigne me in communionem bonorum vestrorum admittatis, 
qua opera nostra aliquid adjumenti incrementique capere possit.” 

Below the text are arranged separately 1. COD. the readings of the 
MS. 2. LEX. References to other lexicons. 3. TENT. The more 
plausible conjectural emendations. 4. SCR. References to ancient 
authors in which the words explained occur. A comparison of these 
notes with the variorum collection in Alberti will satisfy the reader that 
while nothing of real importance, except what is easily accessible else- 
where, has been omitted, the editor has spared no pains in bringing 
together valuable suggestions and illustrations from all quarters. Per- 
haps England may furnish no contemptible addition to his resources, if 
Archdeacon Hare’s suspicions (Philol. Mus. i. 207, 208) shall prove to 
have been well founded. “Professor Scholefield would confer a fresh 
obligation on all scholars, if he would undertake the labour of editing 
the unpublisht portion of Porson’s remains, the remarks on the Greek 
prosewriters and on Hesychius, which we have been told are of such 
great importance.”...“ Very little has hitherto been publisht out of 
Elmsley’s papers since his death: and yet so laborious and accurate a 
scholar must probably have left many important observations: it was 
even reported that he had collated the manuscript of Hesychius, and read 
it very differently from either Musurus or Schow. It is to be hoped 
that some member of his university will ere long be induced to- inquire 
into this point, and, should there be anything deserving to be placed be- 
fore the learned world, will superintend its publication.” Be this as it 
may, there is another kind of contribution which the editor may fairly 
claim from English scholars, and from the managers of our college 
libraries. The publisher engages to complete the work if sent to press, 
but cannot begin to print before he receives a sufficient number of sub- 
scribers’ names. “ Wer also gern im Besitze des Hesychius sein will, 
tragt durch schnelle Einsendung seiner Subscription forderlich fir das 
Erscheinen bei.” The form will be 4to; the whole will be published in 
16—20 parts of 8—10 sheets each, within the space of two years. Each 
part will be charged 20 Sgr. (2s.) to subscribers; to non-subscribers the 
price will be considerably higher. 

Before parting with M. Schmidt we would call attention to his elabo- 
rate review of the recent editions of Suidas in Jahn’s Jahrbiicher, Vol. 72, 
pt. 8, and in so doing may be allowed to clear Bernhardy from an 
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undeserved reproach. It is often said that he merely availed himself 
of Dr. Gaisford’s labours ; whereas in fact he collated partially both the 
Paris and Leyden MSS., and had printed several sheets before the Oxford 
edition appeared. On the whole, notwithstanding its numerous errata, 
Rernhardy’s must be regarded as the best edition of Suidas, and, as it 
is now reduced to one-half of its original price, it is within the reach 
of many students, who can only hope to admire the luxuries of the 
Clarendon press in a public library. ] 

J. E. B. M. 


Rhetores Grect ex recognitione. L. Spencer, Tom. ut. (Lips. Teubner, 
1856). 


(Txis volume completes the work. It comprises the rhetorical treatises 
of Alexander Numenius, Phebammon, Tiberius, Herodian, Polybius, 
Zonseus, Tryphon, Gregorius Corinthius, Cococondrius, Choeroboscus, 
Demetrius, Menander, and Nicolaus, besides anonymous productions. To 
these the editor intended to have added those of Sopater in a fourth 
volume, but was prevented from so doing by defective eyesight: the 
indices to the work are made by his friend Prof. Christius of Munich. 
Nothing appears in this volume for the first time; and indeed nothing 
which Walz had not included in his Rhetores Greci: but the labours of 
Finckh on several of the authors included has enabled Spengel to pro- 
duce a purer text. A gross mistake however has been allowed to escape 
in the text of Georgius Cheeroboscus, where ofwvol has been substituted 
for ovpavoi in his citation from Ps. xix. 1, ovpavol dSiupyotvrar ddgay Oeod 
(p. 254). With the single exception of Menander there is little in the 
present volume which presents much attraction to the general scholar!. 
The various allusions in his emdexrixa to history, mythology, geography, 
and social life, fully justify Spengel’s observation that he must be 
counted among the better writers of his class: ‘adeo curiose rem trac- 
tat, ut Platonicum sophistam res dissecantem et dividentem audire cre- 
das.’ Most of the others in this volume possess this merit alone, that 
they have preserved fragments, and allusions to many classical citations 
otherwise unknown. For these we owe to them the same sort of grati- 
tude as we do to a silt or gravel-heap which has preserved the fossil 
remains of an earlier epoch. Consequently two of the most important 
duties of an editor are to indicate the sources of quotations (where 
known, or probably to be conjectured) in the notes; and to bestow espe- 


1 There were perhaps more than one 
rhetorician of this name. The present 
writer is later than Aristides, whom he 
several times quotes ; but from his silence 
respecting Christianity and pagan re- 
marks may probably have lived before 
the empire became Christian. (How- 
ever at p. 369, 1.17, there may possibly 


be an allusion to 1 Pet. ii. 17.) No 
notice of this work occurs in Smith's 
Dict. Biogr. Fabricius thinks that the 
author is the same as the Laodicean 
commentator on Hermogenes, men- 
tioned by Suidas. Spengel seems to 
think it doubtful whether the whole o 
the éwwWetxrixad is’ by one hand. | 
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cial pains upon the index of authors quoted, referring both to their 
entire works and to their collected fragments. In these respects. the 
edition of! Spengel leaves something to be desired. Thus there is a spi- 
rited fragment against Demades cited by -Herodian (p. 99), which is 
referred by Vémel to Demosthenes (rightly we think, because its author 
must have had a personal interview with Philip), but by others to Poly- 
euctus or to Hyperides (see Sauppe, Fragm, Oratt. Att. p. 274). Neither 
in the notes of Spengel, nor in any of the indices, is anything said of 
this passage. Again, comparing Menander’s remarks about Zoster and 
Sunium (pp. 338 and 439) with the opening fragments of the Deliacus of 
Hyperides (p.286, Sauppe), there can be no doubt that they are taken from 
it: this circumstance is passed over by Spengel; and indeed generally 
little or no attention has been paid to the editions of collected fragments 
of any author. At p. 407, 1. 10, is a clear allusion to Hesiod, Op. e D. 
v. 374, which is omitted in the notes and indices. Upon the whole how- 
ever we must praise the labour bestowed on the work by Spengel and his 
friends.| Cu. B. 


s 


Correspondence. 


I wisn to make two corrections in the “ Notes on the Agamemnon of 
Zischylus.” 

1. In p. 206, I have proposed to read ovx Gy é£edpe for ovx dy éfev- 
pew, in Demosth. Nicostr. p. 1246. In making this correction I had 
before me only Mr Shilleto’s Appendix. On_referring to the context I 
find, of course, that the ambiguous #y is not the third person, but the 
first. The correction, therefore, should be ovx ay éfedpoy, which is still 
easier. 

2. It seems that the pedigree of the emendation: éyo 8 dp’ Apoua 
(p. 216) cannot be carried back farther than Mr Stratton: so that the 
note, to which I refer, is correct, and the statement, which I received 
orally, is founded on a mistake, for the &xplanation and correction of 
which I am indebted to Professor Selwyn himself: he says that “ pro- 
bably this mistake has arisen out of a true incident between Professor 
Scholefield and myself, when I was his private pupil in 1825. I suggested 
to him cal ma:démos in Agam. 512, but he did not receive it, till he found 
it in Dobree’s MSS.” J. W. D. 


{We are indebted to a Correspondent for pointing out that the 
fragment of St Dionysius given in our last number had been edited by 
Pitra in the Spicilegium Solesmense (i. 15) from a Baroccian MS. in the 
Bodleian Library. The following are the variations of reading, those 
which seem worthy of adoption being marked with an asterisk. Line 1. 
ywopevovs.—2. cal om.—3, *mirrevovres 8€ el. —5. rod Kupiov.—8. *apet- 
pévous.—12. *éavrois 8€ rovrovs.—16. 1d om.—I17. *87 Kat rovro.—18. 
*airo om. Pitra observes that the fragment published by Mai coincides 
almost verbally with a passage in the 8th epistle ascribed to “ Diony- 
sius the Areopagite” (i. 789 Cord.). 
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We have received a long letter from George Burges, Esq. in answer 
to a statement made by Dr Donaldson in our last number (p. 201). 
Mr Burges affirms that Lobeck’s emendation uppeared not in his Ist 
but in his 2nd edition of the Ajax; and therefore that the priority 
belongs to bimself. We have compared the two editions of Lobeck, 
and believe Mr Burges’ statement to be correct. Mr Burges also men- 
tions that bis collections of emendations may be found in the Classical 
Journal (No. 48, pp. 412, 3), in his Poppo’s Prolegomena (pp. 295, 6), 
in his Specimens of New Editions of Thucydides, Aischylus and Euripides 
(pp. 28, 9), and at the end of the preface to his metrical version of the 
Aias of Sophocles. He further psints out that Dr Donaldson’s altera- 
tion of dy mas into ed mus (p. 219) has been anticipated in his own 
article, entitled “The Living Lamps of Learning,” in the Church of Eng- 
land Quarterly Review (No. 13, p. 101).] Epp. 
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Baur u. Zeller’s Theol. Jahrb. 1856. No.1. On the scope of Eastern and Western 
Christian development, by Planck. On the system of the Gnostic Basilides, by 
Hilgenfeld, and also by Baur.—No. 2. On the First Petrine Ep. &c., by Baur. On 
the origin of the book of Enoch, by Kostlin. On Simon Magus, &c., by Volckmar. 
—No. 3. On Clement of Rome (Ep. ad Phil., Ep. Barn., Judith), by Volckmar. On 
the origin of the book of Enoch, by Késtlin. On the spuriousness of Hadrian's 
rescript on behalf of the Christians, by Kerin. On the connexion of Essenism with 
the Greek world, by Zeller. 


Gerhard’s Denkmiler. 1856. Nos. 82—84. Dryopic architecture in the ruins of 
Eubeea, by C. Bursian.—Delpbyne or Delphine, by Wieseler.—Hermes, the gold-in- 
spector, by the same.—Demeter Mysia, by Osann.—Dionysos, as god of the stage and 
the Muses, by O: Jahn.—Greek inscriptions, by K. Keil.— Hestia Giustiniani, by 
Welcker.—Triptolemus from Egypt to Italy, by Preller.—Sethlans, by the same.— 
(The Anzeiger, Nos. 82-84 A.B. contains notes on inscriptions by A. v. Velsen and 
W. Vischer; Sarcophagus in Athens, by C. Bursian; Terracottas in Rheinzaberp, by 
J. v. Hefner; Inscriptions from Arles, by A. Baumeister.)—Nos. 85—87. Etruscan 
terracotta found in Gaul, by E. Gerhard...Terracotta of Xenophantos, by the same. 
—The attributes of the Hera image at Argos and of Nike Apteros at Athens, by 
Bétticher. (The Anzeiger, Nos. 85—87, contains Inscriptions from Athens by A. v. 
Velsen, Papasliotis, and L. Ross; Antiquities of Samothrace; Notes of discoveries in 
Pompeii and on the Aventine; Tunnel from Syracuse to Ortygia, by Cavallari; Notes 
from Preneste; from the British Museum; on the Assyrian and Pheenician remains in 
the Louvre; Terracottas from Rheinzabern.) Nos. 88—90. Herakles and the Queen 
of the Amazons, by Gerhard.— Hestia and two Hetwera of Scopas, by Welcker.—Negro- 
head on Delphian coins by Preller.—Scopas, copas, by the same.—Phellos, Phlius, 
Phlius, by Panofka, On the Vase of Midias, by Gerhard. (The Anzetger contains 
notes on a Bactrian silver vessel by G. Scharff; on the ruins at Spalato, by F. Adler. 
Inscriptions from Athens and Naples, by Papasliotis and Minervinii_On Roman 
tablets of wax from Dacia, by Niegebaur.—On the serpent-pillar at Constantinople 
and the inscriptions on it, by Gerhard and Frick.) 


Gott. gel. Anz. 1856. Nos. 68—70. On Bonnet’s Lettres de Jean Calvin, by 
G. Uhlhorn.—Nos. 70, 71. On De Luynes’ Mém, sur le sarcophage d'Esmunasar, by 
H. Ewald.—On Saalschiitz’s Archdologie der Hebraer, by E. Elater.—Nos. 76,77. On 
Weber’s Indische Studien, by Th. Benfey.—Nos. 78, 79. On Bindemann’s Der heil. 
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Augustinus, by Holzhausen.—No. 80. On Boncompagni’s Jntorno ad alcune opere di 
Leonardo Pisano Matematico del secolo decimoterzo. On Werthof’s translation of Ca- 
vedonis Biblische Numismatik, by H. Ewald.—No. 83. On Heyse’s Romanische In- 
edita, by Ad. Ebert.—Nos. 84—86, On Muller’s Numismatique d Alexandre le Grand, 
by C. G. Schmidt.— No. 88. On Diisterdieck’s Die drei johanneischen Briefe, by him- 
self.—Nos. 88—90. On Gachard’s Retraite et Mort de Charles-Quint au Monastére 
de Yuste.—Nos. 93—96. On Schelling’s Sdmmtliche Werke, by H. Ritter.—No. 101. On 
Férstemann’s Norhusana, by himself.—Nos. 104, 105. On Miiller’s Grevens Feide 
Shildret efter trykie og utrikte kilder, Waitz’ Liibeck unter Jiirgen Wullenwever, &c., by 
G. Waitz.— Nos. 106,107. Seetzen’s Reisen durch Syrien, by H. Ewald.—_Nos. 108—111. 
On Dernburg’s Compensation nach rom. Recht, by W. M.—No, 111. On Orcurti’s Cata- 
logo illustruto dei monumenti Egizii del R. Museo di Torino, by Uhlewann.—No. 112. 
On Gérard’s Les Annales et la chronique des dominicains de Colmar, by G. Waitz.—Nos. 
116, 117. On Schoemann’s Animadversiones de Jonibus, and Bursian’s Questionum Eu- 
boicarum capita selecta, by E. Curtius.—No. 119. On Rampf’s Der Brief Juda; by Dr 
Dusterdieck.—_Nos. 121—123. On Weber's translation of Kalidasa, Mélaviké und Ag- 
nimitra, by Th. Benfey.—No. 123. On Overbeck’s Pompeii, by v. S.— Nos, 124, 125. On 
Rinke’s Disp. de Crimine ambitus et de sodaliciis, by W. M.—Nos. 125, 126. On 
Mantels’ Liibeck und Marquard v. Westensee, by G. Waitz— Nos. 126, 127. On the Cata- 
logue générale des manuscrits des bibliothéques publiques, by G. Waitz.—No. 127. On 
Fausboll’s Dkhammapadam, by Th. Benfey—On Riedel’s Codex diplom. Brandenbur- 
gensis, by E. G. F.—Nos. 128, 129. On Biondelli’s Poesie lombarde inedite del: 
secolo x11. by A. Ebert.—Nos. 129, 130. Onde Jouy's Les della Robbia, sculpteurs 
en terre émaillée, by Fr. W. Unger.— No. 130. On Heider's Mittelalt. Kunstdenkmale 
des Oesterreichischen Kaiserstaates, by Fr. W. Unger.—No. 131. On Klerck’s Dis- 
quisitio hist. lit. de L. Munatio Planco.—Nos. 132, 133. On Strachey’s Hebrew 
Politics in -the times of Sargon, &c., by H. Ewald.—Nos, 140—142. On Kenrick’s 
Phenicia and Schlotmann’s Die Grabschrift des Eschmunazar, by H. Ewald.—No. 
142. On Munk’s essay (Journ. Asiatique, 1856), on the same inscription, by the same.— 
Nos. 146, 147. On Beelen’s Clementis Romani epistole bine de virginitate, by H. Ewald, 
—Nos. 148, 149. On Clinton’s Literary Remains, by E. C.—Nos. 149—151. On 
Ellissen’s Analekien der mittel- und neuyriechischen Literatur, by himself.—No. 151. 
On Stillfried’s Monumenta Zollerana, by E. G. F.—Nos. 152—154. On Lipsius, 
Aichtheit der syrischen Recension der Ignatianischen Briefe, by G. Uhlhorn.—No. 
156, On Troya’s Codice diplomatico Longobardo, a Vesmes und Neigebaur’s Edicta 
regum Langobardorum, and Anschiitz’ Die Lombarda-Commentare des Ariprand und 
Albertus, by G. Waitz.—Nos. 162, 163. On Murchison’s Siluria, by H. 


Jahn’s Jahrb. Vols. 73,74. Part 5. Inscription on the three-headed serpent from 
Delphi, by Ross. On dvoradifw, by Rumpf. On Thudichum’s Translation of So- 
phocles by Zimmermann. On Aristophanes (recent works discussed) by Enger. On 
passages in Cicero, by Jeep. On Strack’s Translation of Pliny's Nat. Hist., by Urlichs. 
On Mommsen’s Beitraye zu den Mittheil. der antiq. Gesellsch. in Ziirich, by J. Becker. 
On Hor. Ep. 11. 1, 75, by Diintzer. Symmachus by C. F. W. Miiller. Valerius de 
Vita Ceesaris, by Gutschmid. Longus, Babrius, by Hercher. Writings on German 
Orthography, by Crecelius. Part 6. On Aristophanes (concluded), by Enger. On 
Benseler’s and. Rauchenstein’s Isocrates, by Kayser. On Pyl’s Mythologische 
‘Beitrage, by Kthler. On the fragments of Cato. On K. F. Hermann’s Kunstsinn 
der Romer, by Friedlander, On Bernays’ J. J. Scaliger, by Lothholz. Part 7. On 
Brandis’ histor. Gewinn aus der Entzifferung der assyr. Inscriften, by Gutschmid. 
On the latest discoveries in Greek art (1st Article, Greek art to the time of Phidias), 
with accounts of recent works, by Bursian. On Asch. Choeph., 770—822, by Enger. 
On Thucydides, Tacitus, and Sallust, by Kergel. On Virgil, by Henry and Ladewig. 
On Alciphron, by Hercher. On Peter’s Geschichte Roms, by Binder. Part 8. On 
works published relating to Greek antiquities, by E. Muller. On the latest discoveries 
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in Greek art (Article 1st concladed), by Bursian. On Karsten’s and Enger’s Agamem- 
non, by Rauchenstein. On the Acharnians of Aristophanes, by Klotz. On Cacilius 
Balbus, by Duntzer. On Plato’s Apol. Soer., by Heffter. On Forbiger’s deutsch. lat. 
Handworterbuch, by Klotz. On Weissenborn’s Livy, by Queck. Part 9. Four prin- 
ciples for the interpretation of Homer, by Ameis. On Bernhardy’s Grundriss der 
Griech Litteratur, by Susemih]. On the criticism of Demosthenes, by Funkhaenel. 
On L. Dindorf's Xenoph. Anabasis, by Vollbrecht. Part 10. The interpretation of - 
Homer (concluded), by Ameis. On Schwegler’s and Bricker’s Roman Histories, by 
Bornmann. Philological miscellanies, by Osann. On Plato’s Crito and Apology, by 
Wex. On the criticism of Demosthenes, by Funkhaenel. On.Tacitus’ Annals, by 
Jansen. On Nonius, &c. by the Editor. Leontius Byzantius, by Hercher. On Hart- 
mann’s Arrian’s Anabasis, by Vollbrecht. 

Mnemosyne. Tijdschrift voor classieke Litterateur. 1856. Vol. v. pt.2. Cicero 
pro Archia? by J. A. Schneither.— Review of J. B. Kan’s Disputatio antiquaria de 
Ephoris Spartanis, by S. A. Naber.—Remarks on some passages of Aristoph. Paz, 
by H. G. Hamaker.—On isch. Suppl. 212, by E. J. Kiehl.—On J. A. Wynne, de 
Side et auctoritate Appiani in Bellis Romanorum civilibus exploratis fontibus, quibus 
usus esse videtur, by J. G. Hulleman.—Varia Lectiones. Scr. C. G. Cohet.—De No- 
mothetarum in Atheniensium Civitate, Scr. J. Bake.—Fronto et Tacitus, Scr. C. G. 
Cobet. {Who adds to the parallels cited in the Journal of Philology, i. 20, the passage 
of Athenzous there referred to as quoted by Orelli from earlier editors.] Pt. 3, Variz 
Lectiones. Scr. C. G. Cobet.—De modis nuptiarum ineundarum Jure Attico. Scr. 
A. H. G. P. van den Es.—Inscriptio Greca ex Philologo vii. 295. Ser. C. G. C.— 
Remarks on some passages of Aristoph. Thesmoph., by H. G. Hamaker.—De Paulo 
qui fertur Claudio. Scr. T. G. Hulleman.—Onosander x. 57. Ser. C. G. Cobet.— 
Subscription of a MS. of Xen. Hellenic. by E. J. Kiehl.—Lectiones Tullianee. Caput 
1. Scr. W. G. Pluygers.—Review of A. L. Brugsma’s Specimen inaugurale continens 
gymnasiorum apud Grecos descriptionem, by E. Mehler. 

Miinchen Gel. Anz. Vol. 42. Class1. Nos. 1, 2. On Cavedoni’s Biblische Nu- 
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Teubner. 3 Thlir. 

Nonnos. Les Dionysiaques, avec introduction, notes, &c., par M. le Comte de Mar. 
callus. 8vo. Paris, Didot. 20 fr. 
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Olshausen, Dr Herm., biblischer Commentar. Vol. vi. pt. 2. Der erste Brief des Apo- 
stels Petrus. Erklirt von J. T. Aug. Wiesinger. Kéinigsberg, Unzer. 14 Thir. 
Otfrids v. Weissenburg Evangelienbuch Text Einleitung Grammatik Metrik Glossar 
v. Dr Joh. Kelle. Vol.i. Text a. Einleitung. Mit Schriftproben. 8vo. pp. viii. 

168, and 422. Regensburg, Manz. 4% Thir. 

Paessens, Henr, Guil., de Matronis parodiarum reliquiis. Dissertatio philologica, 

. 8vo. pp. 64. Monasterii, Wundermann. 8 Negr. 

Papadopoulo Vretos, André, la Bulgarie ancienne et moderne sous 18 rapport géogra- 
phique, historique, archéologique, statistique et commercial. S8vo. pp. iii. and 247, 
Saint Pétersbourg. Leipzig, Voss. 2 Thlr. 

Patrum apostolicorum opera. Textum ad fidem codd. et greecorum et latinorum in- 
edit. copia insignium, adhibitis presstantissimis editionibus, recensuit atque emenda- 
vit, notis illustravit versione latina passim correcta, prolegomenis, indicibus instruxit 
A. R. M. Dressel, Ph. Dr. Accedit Herma Pastor ex fragmentis Gracis Lipsiensi» 
bus instituta questione de vero ejus textus fonte, auctore C. Tischendorf. 8vo. 
pp. lxii. and 672. Hinrichs, Leipzig. 3 Thir. 

Pey,.Al., Essai sur li romans d’Eneas, d’aprés les manuscrits de la bibliothéque impé- 
riale. 8vo. Paris, Didot. 

Pfizmaier, Dr Aug., Notizen aus der Geschichte der Chinesischen Reiche vom J. 572 
bis 546 vor Christo. 8vo. pp. 78. Wien, Braumiiller. 4 Thlr. 

Platon’s Werke v. F. Schleiermacher. Pt. u. Voli. Ed. 3. 8vo. pp. iif. and 386. 
Berlin, G. Reimer. 1 Thir. 

Platon’s Protagoras. Mit Einleitung u. Anmerkungen v. Ed. Jahn. 8vo. pp. lii. 
and 128. Wien, Gerold. 12 Ngr. 

Platonis opera omnia. Recensuit, prolegomenis et commentantis illustravit Godofr. 
Stallbaum. Vol. iv. sect. 1. cont. Phedrum. Ed. 11. multo auctior et emendatior. 
8vo. pp. cx]. and 223. Gothx, Hennings, 14 Thir. 

Plutarch, ausgewdhlte Biographien. Erklért v. C. Sintenis. Vol. iii. Themistokles 
u. Perikles. Ed.2. 8vo. pp. 187. Berlin, Weidmann. 4 Thir. 

Pratobevera, Ed., die keltischen u. rémischen Antiken in Steiermark. 8vo. pp. 56. 
Gratz, Hesse. 8 Ngr. 

Procli Platonici de conscribendis epistolis libellus. Denuo recens, ed. Dr Ant. Wester- 
mann. 4to. pp. 22. Lipsis, Diirr. 434 Negr. 

Procope de Césarée. Histoire secréte de Justinien, traduite par M. Isambert. Texte 
Grec et traduction Francaise en regard. 2 vols. 8vo. Paris, Didot. 18 fr. 

Puchta, G. F., Pandekten. 8 verm. Aufi. Nach dem Tode des Verf, besorgt v. Dr A. 
Rudorff. 8vo. pp. xix. and 796. Leipzig, Barth. 4 Thir. 

Pyl, Dr K. Th., iiber die symbolische Darstellung der Griechen. 8vo. pp. 26. Greifs- 
wald, Koch. 6 Ner. 

Raumer, Karl v., Geschichte der Pidagogik vom Wilderaufbliihen klassischer Studien 
bis auf unsere Zeit. Pts. 1 and 2. 3rd. edit., revised and enlarged. 8vo. pp. xxiii. 
and 975. Stuttgart, Liesching. 4 Thir. 

Reinke, Dr Laur., der Prophet Malachi. LEinleitung, Grundtext u. Uebersetzung 
nebst e volistindphilologisch-krit. u. histor. Commentar. 8vo. pp. xvi. and 630. 
Giessen, Ferber, 3 Thir. 

Rig- Veda od. die heiligen Lieder der Brahmanen, hrsg. v. Max Miiller. Mit e. Ein- 
leitg. Text u. Ucbersetzg. d. Prétisikhya od. der ditesten Phonetik u. Grammatik 
enthaltend. Pt. 1. 4to. pp. 15, Ixxii. and 100. Leipzig, Brockhaus, 4 Thlr. 

Rinkes, S. H., Disputatio de oratione prima in Catilinam a Cicerone abjudicanda, Ac- 

. cedunt dua Catilinaris ineditee, 8vo. pp. lviii. and 66. Lugd. Bat., Brill. 3 Thlr. 

Réder, Dr Karl Dav. 'Aug., Versuche der Berichtigung v. Ulpiani Fragmenta. 8vo. 
pp. 99. Géttingen, Wigand. 16 Ngr. 

Rossignol, J.-P., explication et restitution de l’inscription Chrétienne d’Autun. 8vo, 
Paris, Leleux. 3 frcs. 

Roth, Dr Rud., Abhandlung tib. den Atharva Veda. 4to. pp. 36. Tiibingen, Fues. 
4 Thir. 
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Russwurm, C., Eibofolke od. die Schweden an den Kiisten Ebstlands u. anf Runi. 
Eine historisch-ethnograph. v. der Kaiser]. Akademie der Wissenschaften zu St. 
Petersburg gekrénte Untersuchung. Mit Urkunden, Tabellen u. (20) lith. Beilagen 
(in 4to.) 2 pts. 8vo. pp. xix. and 678. Reval. (Leipzig, Fr. Fleischer.) 3 Thir. 

Saalschiitz, Dr Jos. L., Archéologie der Hebrier. Vol. ii. 8vo. pp. xii. and 512. 
Kinigsberg, Borntriger. 2 Thir. 24 Ngr. 

Sallustins. Kritz, Prof. Fr., die Fragmenta des Sallust neu geordnet u. erklirt. 
[From the Repérts of the Erf. Acad.] 8vo. pp. 44. Erfurt, Villaret. 6 Ngr. 

Sallusti Crispi, C., Catilina, Jugurtha, historiaram fragmenta. Recognovit et suc- 
cincta annotatione illustravit Prof. Fr. Kritzius. 8vo. pp. xii. and 385. Leipzig, 
Hahn. 1% Thir. 

Satiren u. Pasquille aus der Reformationszeit brsg. v. Osk. Schade. Vol. ii. pt. 1. 
8vo. pp. 172. Hannover, Riimpler. 14 Ngr. (Vol. i. ii. 1. 34 Thlr.) 

Schaefer, Dr Arn., Demosthenes u. seine Zeit. (In 3 vols.) Vol. ii. 8vo. pp. as and 
534. Leipzig, Teubner. 2% Thlr. 

Schegg, Dr Peter, die heiligen Evangelien tibersetzt v. erklirt. Pt. i. Evang. nach 
Matthiéus. Vol. i. 8vo. pp. viii. and 496. Miinchen, Lentner, 1 Thir. 24 Ngr. 

Scheibe, Car., Lectiones Lysiace. 8vo. pp. 78. Leipzig, Teubner. 4 Thir. 

Schenkel, Dr Dan., die Reformatoren, u. die Reformation im Zusammenhange m. den 
der evangelischen Kirche durch die Reformation gestellten Aufgaben geschichtlich 
beleuchtet. 8vo. pp. viii. and 288. Wiesbaden, Kreidel and Niedner. 1 Thlr. 

Scherzer, Dr Karl, die Indianer v. Santa Catalina Istlévacan. [Frauenfuss.] Ein 
Beitrag zur Cultur-Geschichte der Urbewohner Central-Amerikas. Svo. pp. 17. 
Wien, Braumiiller. 4 Ngr. 

Schiefner, A., Versuch iib. die Thusch-Sprache od. die khistische Mundart in Thuseh- 

. etien. [From the Memoirs of the Acad.] 4to. pp. 160. St Petersburg. Leipzig, 
Voss. 1 Thir. 28 Ngr. 

Schleicher, Aug., Handbuch der litauischen Sprache. In 2 parts. Pt. i. Grammatik. 
8vo. pp. xvii. and 342. Prag, Calve. 2 Thir. 

Schmidt, Prof, Osk., Zur Eutwickelungsgeschichte der Najaden. [From the Minutes 
of the Acad.] 8vo. pp. 14. Wien, Braumiiller. 4 Thlr. 

Schmitz, 8. Thdr., Adnotationes ad Bionis et Moschi carmina. 8vo. pp. vi. and 78. 
Monasterii, Wundermann. 4 Thir. 

Schoemann, Geo. Frid, Opuscula academica. Vol. i, Historica et antiquaria. 8vo. 
pp. vii. and 381. Berolini, Weidmann, 2 Thir. 

Prolusio de Romanorum anno sec. ad Vergil. ecl. iv. 4to. 

' pp. 16. Gryphiswaldiz, Koch. 6Ngr. 

Animadversiones de Ionibus. [Index schol. Gryphisw.] 4to. 
pp- 17. Gryphis, Koch. 6 Ngr. 

Schott, Wilh., iiber die sogenannten Indo-Chinesischen Sprachen insonderheit das 

_ Siamische. [From the Trans. of the Acad.] 4to. pp. 21. Berlin, Diimmler. 8 Ngr. 

Schulz, C. L. Frdr., Untersuchung iib. das Zeitalter d. rém. Kriegsbaumeister M. 

- Vitruvius Pollio. 8yo. pp. 55, and a plate in fol. Leipzig, Dyk. 12 Ngr. 

Schwegler, Dr A., romische Geschichte, Vol. ii. Rim. Gesch. im Zeitalter des 

{ Kampfs der Stinde. 1 Hilfte. Von der Griindung der Republik bis zum Decen- 
virat. 8vo. pp. viii. and 755. Tiibingen, Laupp. 3 Thir. 6 Ngr. 

Schweitzer, F., Mittheilungen aus dem Gebiete der Numismatik u. Archiologie. 3 
Decade. Pt. i. 8vo. pp. 64, and a plate. Berlin, Mittler. 1 Thir. 12 Ngr. 

Semisch, Dr Car. Aenoth., Tatiani diatessaron. 8vo. pp. 45. Vratislavie, Max. 8 Ngr. 

Sickel, Dr Thdr., die Ambrosianische Republik u. das Haus Savoyen. [From the 

_ Minutes of the Acad.] 8vo. pp. 78. Wien, Braumiiller. 4 Thlr. 

Simonides, Const., archiiologische Abhandlungen. 1. Ueber die Echtheit des Uranius. 

_ 8vo. pp. 26. Miinchen, Finsterlin. 8 Ngr. 

Sophoclis Trageedie, Recensuit et explanavit Ed. Wunderus. Vol. i. sect. ii. cont. 
, Edipum regem, ed. iv. 8vo. pp. 167. Gothe, Hennings. 21 Ngr. Vol. ii. sect. il. 
cont. Ajacem. Ed. iii. 8vo. pp. 155. 21 Negr. 
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Sophocles. Buchholz, Dr E., Emendationum Sophoclearum specimina duo. 4to. pp. 
40. Clausthaliz, Grosse. 4 Thir. 

Bonitz, Herm., Beitrige zur Erklérung des Sophokles. [From the Minutes 

of the Acad.] 8vo. pp. 88. Wien, Braumiiller. 4 Thir. ~ , 

Wunder, Prof. ed., Sched critics de locis nonnullis Sophoclis tragcdia- 
rum et M. Tullii Ciceronis orationis Mureniang. 4to. PP vi. and 20. Grima, 
Gebhardt. 4 Thlr. 

Ziegler, Prof. iiber die Antigone des Sophokles. 4to. pp. 49. Tiibingen, 

Fues. 124 Ngr. 

Spengel, Leonh., iiber das erste Buch der Annalen des Tacitus. 4to. pp. 33. [From 

. the Trans. of the Bavarian Acad.] Miinchen, Franz. 104 Ngr. 

Isokrates u. Platon. 4to. pp. 41. [From the same Trans,] Ibid. 








"16 Negr. 

Spiegel, Fr., Einleitung in die traditionellen Schriften der Parsen. Pt.1. Gram- 
matik der Huzvaresch-Sprache. 8vo. pp. x. and 194. Leipzig, Engelmann. 3 Thlr. 

iiber die irdnische Stammverfassung. [From the Trans. of the Bavarian 
Acad.] 4to. pp. 21. Miinchen, Franz, 8} Negr. 

Steitz, Aug., de operum et dierum Hesiodi compositione forma pristina et inter- 
polationibus. Pars prior. 8vo. pp. 81. Gottingszs, Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht. 
12 Ngr. 

Stickel, Prof. Jo. Gust., de Diane persice monumento Grechwyliano. 4to. pp. 16, 
with a plate. Jensz, Deistung. 8 Ngr. 

Stobart, H., Egyptian antiquities collected on a voyage made in Upper Egypt in the 
years 1854 and 1855. Folio (5 plates). Berlin, Schneider. 3 Thir. 

Stolberg, Frdr., Leop. Graf zu, Geschichte der Religion Jesu Christi, fortgesetzt v. 
Dr Nep. Brischar. Vol. 51. 8vo. pp. xii. and 471. Mainz, Kirchheim. 14 Thir. 

Tafel, Dr G. L. Fr., u. Dr G. M. Thomas, der Doge Andreas Dandolo u. die v. 
demselben angelegten Urkundensammlungen zur Staats- u. Handelsgeschichte 
Venedigs. Mit den Orig.—Registern des Liber albus, des Liber blancus u. der 
Libri pactorum aus dem Wiener Archiv. (From the Trans, of the Bavarian Acad.] 
4to. pp. 167. Miinchen, Franz, 1 Thir. 26 Ngr. 

Testamentum, Novum, grece. Ad antiquos testes denuo recensuit, apparatum 
criticum omni studio perfectum apposuit commentationem isagogicam pretexuit 
Const. Tischendorf. Ed. vii, Fasc. 11, 8y0. pp. fi. and 129256. Lipsis, A. Winter. 

Thir. 

cise Thyrsis latine [Reinhold. Klotzio gratulatur Armin. Fritzschius.] 4to. pp. 7. 
Lipsiz, Fritzsche. 4 Ngr. 

Theocritus Bion Moschus tertium ed. Aug. Meineke. 8vo. pp. ix. and 618. Rerum, 
G. Reimer. 3 Thlr. 

Thierry, Amédée. Histoire d’Attila et de ses successeurs jusqu’a 1 ’établissement des 
Hongrois en Europe, suivie des légendes et traditions. 2 vols. 8vo. Paris, Didier. 
14 fr. . 

Thome Aquinatis...Catena Aurea.... Expurgata, novis additamentis, marginibus et 
ornamentis aucta. Per Dr Joann. Nicolai. viii. Tomi. 12mo. pp. xvi. and 3839. 
Avenione 1851. Lipsizs, Gerhard. 7 Thir. 

Opusculum de regimine principum. 12mo. pp. vii. and 291. Ibid. 








24 Ner. 

Thucydides. Ed. E. F. Poppo. Vol. iv. sect. 3. De historia Thucydidea commen- 
tatio. Accedit index historicus et geographicus. 8vo. pp. viii. and 138. Lipsie, 
Teubner. 4 Thir. 

Thukydides. Fiir den Schulgebrauch erklért v. Dr Gfried. Béhme. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 
xxiv. and 402, viii. and 367. Leipzig, Teubner. 1 Thir. 18 Ngr. 

Dietsch, Rud., Versuch iib. Thukydides. 8vo..pp. 67. Leipzig, Teubner. 

12 Ngr. 

Tragicorum grecorum fragmenta recensuit Aug. Nauck. 8vo. pp. xvi. and 784. 
Lipsis, Teubner. 54 Thir. : 
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Ublemann, Dr Max, drei Tage in Memphis. Ein Beitrag zur Kenntniss d. Volks- u. 
Familienlebens der alten Higypter. 8vo. pp. v. and 201. Gottingen, Vandenhoeck 
and Ruprecht. 1 Thir. 

Ulfilas. Die heiligen Schriften alten u., neuen Bundes in gothischer Bprashe: Mit 
gegenuberstehendem griech. u. latein. ‘Texte, Anmerkungen, Worterbuch, Sprach~ 
lehre u. geschichtl. Einleitg. vy. H. F. Massmann. Pt. ii. 8vo. pp. xcii. and 600— 
812. Stuttgart, S.G. Liesching. Complete. 4% Thlr. 

Ulpiani, Domitii, e libro regularum singulari excerpta; ejasdem Ulpiani institutionu_, 
fragmenta, recensuit Joau. Vahlen. 8vo. pp. xvi. and 112. Bonn, Marcta, 
12 Ngr. ; 

Usener, H., Qumstiones Anaximenes. 8vo. pp. iv. and 64. Gottinge, Dieteri qr, 

Thir. 
re a Dr Karl Adph. v., Lehrbuch der Pandekten. Vol. iii. pts. 3,4. Ed. vi. Sy, 
pp. xv. and 321—776. Marburg, Elwert. 2 Thir. 

Vergilius. Hassler, Dr C. D., collatio cod. Verg. Minoraugiensis, Cum imagine 
pictoris Suevie antiquissimi. 4to. pp. 10. Ulma. 1855, (Tubings, Fues.) 3} Ngr. 

Vering, Dr Frid. Henr. Th. Hub., Commentarius ad legem 4 § 1. digestoram de 
cond. inst. 8vo. pp. 33. Heidelbergx, Bangel and Schmivi. 4 Thir. 

Vernaleken, Thdr., Formenlehre der deutschen Sprache. 8vo. pp. vi. and 188. Wien, 
Seidel. 4 Thlr. 

Voigt, Dr Geo., Enea Silvio de’ Piccolomini, als Papst Pius II., u. sein Zeitalter. 
Vol. i. 8vo. pp. xxx. and 450. Berlin, G. Reimer. 2 Thlr. 

Waits, Geo., ber die Anfinge der Vassalitit. [From the Trans. of the Roy, Soc.] 
4to. pp. 78. Géttingen, Dieterich. 24 Ngr. 

Walz, Prof. Chrn., Turibuli Assyrii deacriptio. 4to. pp. 19, with two plates, Tubing», — 
Fues. 11} Ngr. 

Wehrenpfennig, Dr W., die Verschiedenheit der ethischen Prinzipien bei den Hellenen 
u, ihre Erklérungsgriinde. 4to. pp. 63. Berlin, Diimmler. 4 Thir. 

Weinhold, Dr Karl, altnordisches Leben. 8vo. pp. vii. and 512. Berlin, Weidman. 
24 Thlr. 

Weller, Emil, index pseudonymorum. Wéorterbuch der Pseudonymen od. Verseich- 
niss aller Autoren die sich falscher Namen bedienten. 4to. pp. xi. and 282. Leipzig, 
Falcke and Rossler. 2} Thlr. 

Westermann, Ant., Commentationum in scriptores greecos pars v. et vi. 4to. pp. 33. 
Lipsiz, Durr. 3 Ngr. 

Wette, Dr W. M. L. de, Commentar ub. die Pealmen nebst beigefugter Uebersetzung. 
5 Aufl., breg. v. Dr Gust. Baur. 8vo. pp. xii. and 642. Heidelberg, J. C. B. Mohr. 
34 Thir. 

Wichert, Dr Geo., die lateinische Stillehre, ihren wichtigsten Monumenten nach 
wiasenschaftlich erléutert. 8vo. pp. xvi. and 542. Kinigsberg, Borntrager. 2% Thir. 

Wieseler, Frdr., Narkissos, Eine kunstmythologische Abhandlung iiber die Narcissen 
u. 8 Ww. 4to. pp. vi. and 136, with a plate. Gdéttingen, Dieterich. 13% Thir. 

Wolf, Ferd., Proben portugiesischer u. catalanischer Volksromanzen. Mit. e. literar- 
histor. Einleitg. iiber die Volkspoesie in Portugal u. Catalonien. [From the Minutes 
of the Acad.] Wien, Braumiiller. 24 Ngr. 

Worterbuch, mittelhochdeutsches, m. Benutzung d. Nachlasses v. Geo. Frdr. Benecke 
ausgearb. v. Prof. Wilh. Miiller u. Prof. Frdr. Zarncke. Vol. iii. pt. 1. eee 
8vo. pp. 192. Leipzig, Hirzel, 1 Thlr. 

‘Warstemberger, L., Peter der Zweite, Graf v. Savoyen, Markgraf in Italien, sein 
Haus u. Seine Lande: Ein Charakterbild des 13. Jahrh., diplomatisch bearb. Ino 
3 pts. Pt.i. 8vo. pp. xliii. and 572. Zurich, Schulthess. 1 Thir. 12 Ngr. 

Xenophon. Miller, Dr Emil. H. O., de Xenophontis hist. greecs parte priore. 
Dissertatio chronologica. 8vo. pp. vi. and 65. Lipsie, Diirr. 4 Thlr. 

Zeller, Dr Ed., die Philosophie der Griechen in ihrer geschichtlichen Entwicklung 
dargestellt. Pt. i, Allgemeine Einleitung. Vorsokratische Philosophie, 2. villig 
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umgearb. Aufl, Div. 2. 8vo. pp. 561—813. Tubingen, L. F. Fues. 1 Thir. 
12 Ngr. | 

Zoepfl, Dr Heinr., die Euua Chamavorum. Ein Beitrag zur Kritik u. Erlduterang 
ihres Textes. Heidelberg, J.C. B. Mohr. 4 Thir. 
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Alford, H., The Greek Testament; with...a critical and exegetical Commentary. In 
4 volumes. Vol.3. 8vo. pp. 408. London, Rivington. 18s. 
Barry, A., Introduction to the Study of the Old Testament. Part 1. 8vo. pp. 288. 
London, J. W. Parker. 6s. 

Blunt, J. J., the Duties of the Parish Priest. 8vo. pp. 383. London, Murray. 7s. 6d. 

Cambridge Examination Papers ; being a Supplement to the University Calendar for 

the year 1856. 8vo. London, Bell. 2s. 6d. 

Carnesecchi. Report of the trial and martyrdom of Pietro Carnesecchi, translated 

from the original MS., and edited by Richard Gibbings. 8vo. London, Bell. 3s. 6d. 

Catalogue of the Manuscripts preserved in the Library of the University of Cambridge. 
Vol. i. 8vo. pp. 552. Cambridge, Bell &nd Deighton. 30s. 

Ciceronis Orationes; with a commentary by G. Long. Vol. 3. 8vo. pp. 592. London, 
Bell. 16s. 

Ciceronis Tuscul. Disp. libri quinque. 18mo. pp. 200. Oxford, J. H. Parker. 2s. 

Conybeare, W. J., and Howson, J.S., The Life and Epistles of St Paul. 2nd ed. 
2 vols. 8vo. pp. 1280. London, Longman. 31s. 6d. 

Demosthenes. The Orations of D. against Leptines, Midias, Androtion, and Mists: 
crates. Translated with Notes, &c. by C. R. Kennedy. 8vo. London, Bohn. 5s. 

Etheridge, J. W., Jerusalem and Tiberias; Sora and Cordova: a Survey of the Reli- 
gious and Scholastic Learning of the Jews. 12mo. pp. 507. London, Longman. 
7s. 6d. 

Farrar, A. S., Hints to Students in sealing for classical honours in the University of 
Oxford. 12mo. pp. 56. London, Whittaker. 1s. 6d. 

Horne’s Introduction to the critical study and knowledge of the Holy Scriptures. 
Tenth Edition, revised, corrected, and brought down to the present time. 4 vols. 
8vo, pp. 3240. London, Longman. £3. 13s. 6d. [Large portions of the book 
have been rewritten by Dr 8. Davidson, author of “Sacred Hermeneutics,” &c., and 
Dr Tregelles. } 

Instrumenta Ecclesiastica. Second Series, Edited by the Ecclesiological late 
Cambridge Camden Society. 4to. London, Van Voorst. Sls. 6d. 

Kennedy, B. H., D.D., Palzestra Musarum; or Materials for Translation into Greek 
Verse. Selected aud progressively arranged for use in Schools and Universities. 
12mo. pp. 346. London, Longman. 5s. 6d. 

a Latin vocabulary, arranged on etymological principles, as an 
exercise book and first Latin dictionary for the use of the lower classes in schools. 
2nd ed. 12mo. pp. 168. London, Longman. 3s. 

Malan, S. C., a Vindication of the Authorised Version of the English Bible from the 
Charges brought against it by recent writers. Pts. 1,2. Svo. London, Bell. 
8s. 6d. 

Mansel, H. L,, Artis Logicee Rudimenta, from the Text of Aldrich; with Notes and 
Marginal References. Srded. 8vo. pp. 346. London, Whittaker. 10s. Gd. 

Maurice, Rev. F. D., Medieval Philosophy; or a treatise of Moral and Metaphysical 
Philosophy from the Fourteenth Century, 8vo. pp. 250. Glasgow, Griffin. 5s. 

Neale, J. M., Mediwval Preachers and Medieval Preaching; a Series of Extracts 
translated from the Sermons of the Middle Ages, with Notes and Introduction. 
8vo. pp. 470. Derby, Mozley. 7s. 

Perthes. Memoirs of Frederick Perthes; or Literary, Religious, and Political Life 
in Germany, from 1789 to 1843. From the German of C. T. Perthes. 2 vols. Syo. 
pp. 920. London, Hamilton. 21s. 
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Protestants’ Theological and Ecclesiattica] Encyclopedia; being a condensed Trans. 
lation of Herzog’s Real-Encyklopidiey with additions from other sources. By 
J. H. A. Bomberger and others, Pt.1. 8vo. pp. 128, Edinburgh, Clark. 3¢. 6d. 

Redhouse, J. W., English and Tarkish Dictionary, Svo. London, Quaritch. £2. 

Robinson, Dr Ed., Biblical Researches in Palestine and the adjacent regions: a 
journal of Travels in the ye4rs 1838 und 1852, by Edw. Robinson, Eli Swith, and 
others. 2nd Ed. 8 vols, 8vo, pp. 2000. London, Murray. 36s. - 

—_——_—-____—_——- Later Biblical Researches, &c., a journal of Travels in the year 
1852. 8vo. pp. 686. London, Murray. 15s. 

Selwyn, Prof., Notes on the proposed amendment of the authorized version of the 
Holy Scriptures, 8vo. pp. 43. Cambridge, Deighton, Bell and Co. 1s. 

Smith, Jas., the Voyage and Shipwreck of St Paul; with dissertations on the life and 
writings of St Luke and the ships and navigation of the Ancients, 2nd Ed. 8vo. 
pp. 810. London, Longman. 8s. 6d. 

Sophoclis Trachinisw, with short English notes for the use of Schools. 18mo. pp. 66. 
Oxford, J. H. Parker. Is. 

Stanley, Hon. Henry, Rouman Anthology; or selections of Rouman poetry, ancient 
and modern; being a collection of the national ballads of Moldavia and Wallachia, 
and of some of the works of the modern poets in their original language. 8vo. 
pp. 227. London, Longman. 21s. 

Tholuck, A. F., a Translation and Commentary on the Book of Psalms, for the use of 
the Ministry and Laity of the Christian Church. Translated by J. T. Mombert. 
8vo. pp. 396. London, Nisbet. 12s. 6d. 

Wall, C. W. D.D., an Examination of the Ancient Orthography of the Jews, and of 
the Original State of the Text of the Hebrew Bible. Pt. 3. Vol. 1. 8vo. pp. 376. 
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Wordsworth, Dr Chr., the New Testament of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, in 
the original Greek. Pt. 1. The four oars 8vo. pp. 820. London, Rivington. 
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Announcements. 


Of Didot’s Bibliotheca Scriptorum Grecorum the following Vols. are in the 
press. ASJianus, Philo Byzantius and Porphyrius, by Hercher; Asopus, Babrius, &c., 
by Diibner; Anthologia Greca, with corrections by Jacobs; Athenzus, new text by 
‘W. Dindorf, and translation by Bothe; Dionysius Hal., Hist. Rom. by Ritschl ; Opera 
rhetorica, by Sauppe; Julianus, by Diibner; Longinus, by Egger; Oracula Sibyllina, 
by Alexandre; Parcemiographi, by Leutsch; Philosophorum Grecorum Fragmenta, 
by Mullach; Poets lyrici, by Nauck ; Procopius, by Dubeux; Stobseus, by W. Dindorf; 
Theophrastus, by Wimmer.—Dr Tischendorf announces “ Monumenta sacra inedita. 
Vol. ii, Fragmenta Evang. Luce et libri Genesis ex tribus codd. grecis guinti 
sexti octavi seculi, uno palimpsesto ex Libya in Museum Britannicum advecto, altero 
celeberrime Cottoniano ex flammis erepto, tertio ex Oriente nuperrime Oxon. perlato. 
Addita sunt et novi et vet. Test. fragmenta similia nuperrime in codicum sex anti- 
quissimorum reliquiis inventa.’’ Hinrichs, Leipzig. 4to. 16 Thir.; also “ Bibliotheca 
Patrum manualis, Optimis subsidiis adhibitis edendam curavit Constantinus Tischen- 
dorf.’’ (The publishers, Dérffling and Franke, Leipzig, promise that all printed 
collations, &c. shall be used, and in many cases MSS. consulted. The more important 
variations of reading will be noted, and particular attention will be paid to the 
quotations from the Bible. Prolegomena and indices will accompany each volume. 
The series, without altogether excluding Latin authors, will chiefly consist of Greek 
fathers. }—Mr J, M. Kemble announces a revised edition of his “ Codex Diplomaticus 
Evi Saxonici,’’ to be published in two volumes. [See the “ Notes and Queries” of Sat- 
Nov. 22.])—Dr Duncan Macpherson announces “ Antiquities of Kertch, and Re- 
searches in the Cimmerian Bosphorus,” to be published by Smith and Elder. 4to. 30s. 
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22, 95 n. I. 

Admodum in Salvianus, 348 seq. 

“Eschines, emendations in, 341. 

/Eschylus, Mr. Paley’s, 238; emended, 
342; Agamemnon, notes on, 193— 
222. Choéph. v. 615, 196 n. £. 

*Aydawn, dyardw, 92. 

Agathon, 68, 70, 257 seq. 

Alcidamas, 263 seq. 

_ Alford, Mr, on Acts xiv. 22, 95 n. I. 

“ANdos and érepos, IIIT n. 

*Apevnvds, 209. 

Ammianus, xxiii. c. 3, 357 0. 

Antiphon, 43. 

Antithesis, 69, 70. 

*Avrovopacta, 258. 

Aorist in the N. T., 96 n., 222—230. 
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Rhet. ii. 23, 286; ii. c. 24, 283; iii. 
I, 261 n.; ii, 3, 266; iii. 13, 256. 
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259—261. 
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Beda, 188. 
Bethsaida, 145 seq. 
Butler, Prof. W. A., his Lectures on 
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239. 
C. 
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Calvary, Lucian the Martyr on ita Lo- 
cality, 122, 123. 
Vor, IIT. 


Capharnaum, site of, 145 seq. 

Capitol, the Roman, 338 seq. 

Cedrenus, 184. 

Cenis, Mont, 7. 

Chronicon Paschale, 183. 

Clemens, Alex., quoted by Cedrenus, 
184. 

Comici Greci, emended, 343 seq. 

Consuls, lists of, 179. 

Corax, 40 seq. See Rhetoric. 

Cremonis jugum, § n. ; 

Crucifixion, date of the, 165 n. 

Culabo, Cularo, 15. 
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Demosthenes, emendations in, 341; N%- 
costr. p. 1246, 206 n. 1, 361. 

Diogenes Laert., ix. 25, 264. 

Dio Cassius, xlviii. c. 33, 330, lx. c. 24, 
336. 

Dionysius of Alexandria, fragment of, 
236, 361. 

Dionysius Hal. De Thuc. Jud. c. 22, 
263; de Lysia Jud. c. 6, 270. 

Diphilus (Zographt Fragm. ap. Athen. 
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Adbpa, Sdors, Swipnua, 112, 113. 
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Eixés, 76, 41, 42. 
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Epistles, 85. 
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Epiphanius, his account of Tatian and 
Justin Martyr, 174—180. His cha- 
racter, 180 n. 4. 
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Eraemus, not “ Sophronius,” 182 n. 2. 

Etymology, sophistical, 52 seq. 

Evenus of Paros, 258 seq. — 

Edéreswa, 47. 

Euripides, Phan. v. 1357, 207 n. 
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Chronicle, tbid.; H. B. iv. ¢. 8, 168 
n. 2, 169 n. 2; iv. ¢& 10, 170; iv. ¢. 
12, 163; iv.ce. 15, 16, 187; iv. c. 16, 
168 n. I; iv. ¢. 17, 157 n. 1, 158 
seq.; iv. 18, 171. See Jerome. 


F. 


Frontinus, Strateg. i. 3 $9, 5 § 10, 357. 
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Gaisford, Dr, his works, 123, 124. 

Galilee, 146. 

Garoceli, 16 seq. 
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Gesenius, his Hebr. Lex., translated by 
Robinson, 126. 

Gfrorer on Philo, 119, 232. 

Tuadoxew and eldéva:, 116. 

Gorgias, 65 seq.; his terms of art, 69 
seq. Topyeta phyara, 75. 

Grammar, early professors of, 47 seq. 
See Protagoras, Theodectes. 

Greek, Hellenistic, ite diffusion, 104 


seq. 
Grote, H. G., 277 seq. 
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Hannibal’s route, r—34. 

Hebrew Notes, 137 seq. 

"Hyena, 178 1. 

Hesychius, Schmidt's proposed edition, 
358. 

“Erepos and d\dos, III n. 

Hippias, 62 seq. 

Hippolytus, St, vii. c. 28, 175 n. 2. 

Homer, the father of rhetoric, 36 JI. 
xxi. vv. 316 seq., 206. 

Opotoxdrapkrov, 71 seq. 

*Opotorédevroy, 71 seq. 

Hosea vi. v. 5, 139. 

Wore ov, 206. 
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Idatian list of consuls, 179 n. 1. 
Ideler, 328. 

Incidis in Scyilam, &ec., 244, 245. [Cf 
Notes and Queries, ii. 85, 135, x 
274. 

Isaiah viii. rr. 21, 22, 137, 138; ix». 
2, 138; xxvi. t. 15, 138; lxii. ev. 8, 
9, 139- 

“Ioa X\éyeuw, 7O seq. 

Isocrates, emended, 342; Panegyr. § 42, 
68; § 45, 258 n. 


J. 

James, St, i. v. 17, 112, 113. 

Jerome, St, his version of Euseb. Chron. 
169, 1, 188 ; his notice of Justin taken 
from Eusebius, 172—174; Sophro- 
pius’ version of his De Viris Iustr., 
182. 

Job x. v. 15, 140. 

Joel ii. 9. 20, 140. 

John, &, Apoc. v. v. 7, 96 n. 

Joshua xix. v. 34, 141 seq., 144. 

Jowett, Prof., his edition of Thess. 1 
11., Gal, Rom. 85 seq. ; his text, 88 
seq.; his opinion as to St Paul's 
change of doctrine, 99 n.; on the 
vagueness of St Paul’s language, 103 
seq.; his Essays, 117 seq. 

Judah upon Jordan, 141 seq. 

Julian Calendar, 327 seq. _ 

Justin Martyr, his date, 155 seq. his 
shorter apology, addressed to the em- 
peror, 157; MSS. of 162, his first 
apology, A.D. 146, his death a.p. 148, 
191. Apol. i. c. 1. 189 n., 162 seq. 
c. 26, 166; c. 30, 227; c. 31, 226. ¢. 
46, 165 seq. Apol. ii. c. 1, 157 seq. 
c. 3, wrongly transposed, 167 n. 2. 
Dial, c. 1. 227. 


K. 
Kal ras, 212 80q. 
L. 


Licymnius, the rhetorician, 254 seq. 
Liddell, Dr, Hist. Rome, 332, 333. 
Limes, meaning of the word, 350—358, 
Livy, xxii. c. 15, 355. 

Locus, locus communis, 41 n. 
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Lollius, see Urbicus. 

Lucian, emended, 343. 

Luke, St, a native of Antioch, 95; his 
Gospel, iv. v. 29, 106 n. ix. v. 10, 
149. 

Lutteroth, M., La Jour de la Prépara- 
tion, 241, 


M. 


Macrobius, Saturnalia, i. c. 13, 327 
Beq. 

Manasseb, the inheritance of, 142 seq. 

Marcion, his Canon, 289 n. I. 

Mark vi. v. 45, 149; X. v. I, 145 0. 

Matt. xix. v. I, 144 1. 2. 

M4 with partic. in N. T. 106 n. 

Meyer, Aristoteles Thierkunde, 243. 

Mopp} woppwors and oxfua, 113 8eq., 
121. 


N. 


Nahum ii. v. 3, 140. 

Naphtali, its eastern boundary, 141 seq. 
Numbers xxxii. v. 39, 14I. 

Niv, 226 seq. 

Nundines, 327 seq. 


O. 
Ocelum, 23. 
"Op0odweca, 47 seq. 


P. 


Pean followed libations, 199. 

Tlapackevy, 241. 

Tlapixnots, 71 seq. 

IIdpica, raplowors, 70 seq. 

Tlapépowwors, 71 seq. 

Tlapovozacta, 71 seq. 

Paterculus, ii. c. 120, 356. 

Paul, St, his life a.D. 56, §7, 299 seq. ; 
recent editions of his Epistles, 81 seq. ; 
his spiritual growth, 99 n.; the sup- 
posed vagueness of his language, [02 
seq.; his knowledge of Greek, 107 
seq. Epistle to the Galatians, its 
date, style and character, 289 seq. 
Epistles arranged in four classes, 295. 
Doctrinal sequence in them, 296 seq. 
1 Cor. vii. v. 32 seq., 88, 89. xvi. v.1, 
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293, 326. 2 Cor. ii. v. 13, 96n. v.. 
16, 99, 100. Vii. v. §, 97 n. Xi. 4,112 n. 
xi, wv. 21—23, 306. Gal. i. v 2, 
326; v. 6, 293; wv. 6, 7, III; v. Io, 
322, 323. il. ¥% 1, 290. ii. ov. 
3, 4, 85 n. 1; v. 10, 327. ii. vw. 16, 
314. iv. vv. 13—16, 292, Vv. wv. 9 
seq. 303. Vv. ¥ IJ, 100 n., 321, 
322, 323. V.% 13, 107m. vi. ¥ I, 
317; vv. 6—10, 326. vi. v. 11, 321, 
Vi. v. 17, 322, 323. Philipp. ii. ov. 
6 and 7, 114. iii, wv, 3—8, 306. iii. 
v. 12, 230; iii. v. 21, 115. Rom. iil. 
v. 3, 107 n. iii. v. 20, 314. iv. ¥, 
19,106n, xii.v. 2, 1r38eq. 1 Thess. 
. lil, vv. 1, 2, 100. 

Pecock, Reynold, 242. 

Perfect, the Greek, in N. T., 96 n., and 
aorist, 223 8eq. 

Pericles, his eloquence, 36, 37. 

Philo, his distinction between déua or 
déots and Swenua, 113: Mr Jowett 
and Gfrérer on, I19 seq. ; 230 seq. ; 
on the number seven, 230—235. De 
Mundi Creatione, ibid. 

Phot. Biblioth. Cod. 125 borrowed from 
Sophronius, 181 seq. 

Plato, Phedr. p. 261 C. D., 263; p. 
267 A, 45, 259; p. 267 B, 253. Cra- 
tylus, 53; Sympos. p. 197 C seq., 68; 
Menex. p. 236 E, 71; Gorgias, p. 448 
C, 254. 

Plautus, Pen. iii. 3. v. 18, 353. 

TIhcoveéla in N. T. 97, 98. 

Plutarch, emended, 346 seq. 

Polus, the sophist, 253 seq. 

Polycrates, the rhetorician, 281 seq. 

Pompey’s route across the Alps, 20 n. 

Preefectus urbi, Greek equivalents for, 
177 0. 2. 

Prodicus, 56 seq. 

Protagoras 37; hisloci communes, 41 n.; 
his grammatical works, 48 seq.; he 
did not distinguish the moods and 
tenses, 50 n. 2. 


IIpérepov, 76, 292. 


Q. 


Quintilian, i. 4 § 18, 262, 263; iii. 1 § 
10, 265. 
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R. 

Rhetores Greeci, ed. Spengel, 360. 

Rhetoric, sophistical, 34 seq., 253 seq. ; 
Origin of rhetoric, 36 seq. Homer, 
36; Empedocles 38, 39; Corax 39 
seq.; his fivefold division of a speech, 
40; his treatment of 7d elxds, 41 seq. ; 
Tisias, 45—47; study of grammar, 
47 seq. Greek and Sicilian schools 
of rhetoric, ibid.; etymology, 52 seq. 
Protagoras, 47 8eq.; Prodicus, 56 
seq.; Hippias, 62 seq. Gorgias, 65 
seq. ; his terms of art, 69 seq. 

Rittershusius, his edition of Salvianus, 
348. 

Rome, the Capitol, 338 seq. 

Romuleus mons, 7 pn. 1. 

Rufinus, his version of Eusebius, 187. 

Rusticus, the iryeuwy, 176 seq. - 


8. 


Salvianus, his use of admodum, 348 
seq. 

Zxetn, 48, 49. 

Zxjpa and popph, 113 seq., 121. 

Scingomachus, 21 n. 

Semisch, 156 n. 1, 165 n. £. 

Seneca, De Benef. i. c. 14, 353 n. 

Sepulchre, the Holy, 122, 123. 

Sicily, the birthplace of rhetoric, 38 
seq. 

Smith, Dr, Dict, Ant. s. v. Calendarium, 
330 n. 

Sophistical rhetoric, 
seq. 

Sophists’ services to grammar, 47 seq. ; 
criticism of poets, 52 seq.; distinc- 
tion of synonyms, 55 seq. 

Sophocles, Aj. v. 798, 207; v. 871, 209; 
Electr. 780, 207. Gd. R. v. 1395, 
210. Fragm. ap. Stobd. liv. 3, 258 n. 

Stanley, Mr, his edition of Cor. I. 11., 
85 seq., 223 n. 1; his text, 88 seq. ; 


34 8€q., 253 
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his account of MSS., 90 seq. ; on 
dydrn, 92, 93. 
Statius, Silva, iv. 3. v. 41, 356 n. 
Suidas, ed. Bernhardy, 359, 360. 
Zuvaxpatw, 175 n. 
Synonyms, distinction of, 55 seq. 


T. 


Tacitus, Annals, i. 50, 350 seq.; ii. ¢. 
", 354; Germ., ibid.; Hist. iii, ec. 
21—25, 354 8eq.; C. 71, 338. 

Tatian, Orat. ad Grace. c. 19, 168. Epi- 
phanius’ account of, 174 seq. 

Téreros dpiOpubs, 231. 

Theodectes of Phaselis, 260 seq. 

Theodorus of Byzantium, 284 seq. - 

Thrasymachus, 268 seq. 

Thucydides i..c. 138, 263 n.; ii. €. 44, 
iv. c. 61, 70; cf. 72, 73 0.3 iii. ¢. 18, 
106 n.; c. 82, 268, 269. 

Tisias, 42—47.- 

Téros, Kowds TOTOS, 41 D. 

Tricorii, 13 n. 


U. 


Ullmann’s Reformers before the Refor- 
mation, 242. 

Urbicus [Q. Lollius, preefectus Urbis'], 
his cruelty complained of by Justin 
Martyr, 157 seq. 


V. 
Verus, L., 159 seq., his father ¥lius 
Verus, 160, 163. 
Virg. G. i. v. 126, din, xii. v. 898, 
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Volkmar on Justin Martyr, 155 seq. 


W. 


Westcott, B. F., his History of the 
Canon of the N. T., 324 seq. 
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